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A CHAPTER OF CONDENSED HISTORY. 


HE story of Japan, so old and yet 
sO new, acquires new interest dai- 


ly. In the history of the world no such 
chapter has heretofore been unfolded ; 
and when we shall have discovered some- 
thing of the motives which underlie the 
curious revolution in the Land of the 
Sun, we may, supplementing the bare 
record of facts with the political philoso- 
phy of the Empire, bequeath to other 
times a part of the history of these times 
which shall be entirely unique. Such 
an air of mysterious antiquity veils the 
antecedents of the Empire of Japan—so 
dim are the traditions of its early begin- 
nings—that the appearance of an impor- 
tant Embassy in the chief cities of a na- 
tion undreamed of when Japan was hoary 
with age, is one of those odd surprises 


in the movements of the human race 


which puzzle and startle the most care- 
less observers. The origin of the barba- 
rous tribes of the continents of Asia and 
Africa is, to be sure, quite as vague and 
remote as that of the Japanese nation; 
but even the dim oral traditions of the 
aborigines of our own continent, and the 
fabulous, romantic legends of the an- 


cient Aztecs, are not more obscure than 
the early historic reminiscences of this 
great people, which has, for untold cent- 
uries, possessed a positive form of civil- 
ization, a symmetrical system of govern- 
ment, a national religion, and has prac- 
ticed arts and sciences which seem to be 
old as the days of Tubal-Cain and Enos. 
A meeting of the representatives of the 
youngest and the oldest nations of the 
earth, on a continent which had not 
even been discovered at the time when 
European voyagers gave to the world 
their reports of observations on Japan, 
is certainly an event of no ordinary char- 
acter. 

Other visitors, other Embassadors 
from Japan, have been seen in San, 
Francisco and Washington, before now; 
but none, possibly, have brought with 
them that peculiar significance which 
this Embassy, emerging from Japan at 
the close of a great peaceful revolution, 
bears to us. To understand the signifi- 
cance of current events, and to appre- 
hend what part the United States has in 
the present phenomenal condition of-her 
transpacific neighbors, it is necessary to 
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turn back a few pages of the historical 
record. 

It is not a little curious that the ear- 
liest trustworthy account which we have 
of the existence of the Empire of Japan, 
is that which inspired Columbus to un- 
dertake the voyage which led to the 
discovery of the American Continent, 
now seeming to be a near neighbor of 
Japan and China. Marco Polo, a Vene- 
tian traveler, spent seventeen years at 
the Court of the Great Mogul, Kublai 
Khan, then ruler of one of the mightiest 
empires the world has ever seen. Dur- 
ing his stay, which terminated in 1292, 
Kublai Khan, having annexed the bar- 
barous provinces of Russia on the west, 
stretched out his hand to grasp the isl- 
land kingdom of Nipon (or Japan, or 
Zipangu) on the east. The bravery of 
the Japanese, and their islanded isola- 
tion, made them unconquerable; and, 
after a partial occupation of less than a 
year, the Tartars gave up their attempt 
at invasion, and returned home with pre- 
posterous reports of the magic employed 
to defeat them, but with glowing ac- 
counts of the fabulous wealth of the 
country. These stories, collated by 
Marco Polo, were reduced to a written 
narrative in Latin, and were published 
in 1298. His manuscripts were copied 
and circulated in Spain and Portugal; 
and this first authentic account of the 
existence of Japan, by many deemed a 
lying fable, inflamed the imagination of 
the venturesome voyagers of that and 
succeeding centuries. It inspired Co- 
lumbus with a desire to explore the hid- 
den regions of the globe. 

Japanese oral and written history has 
no real beginning earlier than about 
eleven hundred years before Christ; 
and even that is so mixed with fanci- 
ful mythological tradition and romance 
that we must accept it with caution. 
Here and there are notable dates — 
forming epochs similar to those in Holy 
Writ, which sum up the brief history of 
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the time in the words, “ And Jobab died, 
and Husham, of the land of Temani, 
reigned in his stead.” It is surmised 
that the people sprung from a mixed 
race of Malays and Mongols, who col- 
onized the islands at a period of time so 
far forgotten that we have not even any 
dim tradition of its events. This theory 
is more p.ausible than any other, as the 
characteristics of the present race par- 
take of both those from which they may 
have originated. The Japanese are brill- 
iant, inquisitive, alert, supple, much-en- 
during, and combine many of the pecul- 
iar traits which belong to all Oriental 
peoples. 

In “Hackluyt’s Voyages,” published 
in 1610, is found the first account of the 
visit of any European to Japan. This 
quaint narrative is derived from the rec- 
ord of Antonio Galvano, a Portuguese 
voyagexr, who claims for his countrymen 
the credit of the discovery of Japan. 
Three Portuguese — Antonio de Moto, 
Francis Zimoro, and Antonio Perota— 
he says, being driven out of Siam, in 
1542, fled seaward in a carack and were 
driven in a gale upon an island, which 
they named Japan, “which seemeth to 
be the Isle of Zipangry, whereof Paulus 
Venetus [Marco Polo] maketh mention.” 
On the strength of this, other voyages, 
to recover the lost island of Zipangu, 
were undertaken, nearly two hundred 
years after the discovery of America 
and the death of Christopher Colum- 
bus. Of these voyagers, Mendez Pinto, 
whose unveracity earned him the title of 
“The Lying Pinto” from unfriendly crit- 
ics, professed to have rediscovered Ja- 
pan in 1642. Pinto set forth, he pre- 
tends, in the company of a Portuguese 
corsair, whose object was—like that of a 
modern expedition to the Corea—to spoil 
the tombs of the Oriental kings, of which 
seventeen, buried on the fabulous island 
of Calempui, contained untold wealth in 
gems and gold. A storm cast the expe- 
dition on the shores of Japan, where 
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“the Nantaquim,” as Lying Pinto calls 
the Emperor, greeted the strangers thus: 
“May I die, if these men be not the 
Chenchicogis, of whom it is written in 
our ancient books, that, flying on the 
tops of the waves, they will subdue all 
the lands about them, until they become 
masters of all the countries in which 
God has placed the riches of the world!” 
Pinto and his companions were Latins ; 
possibly, the expected “Chenchicogis” 
were the Anglo-Saxons, who have since 
broken open the bronze gates of Japan. 

Mendez Pinto made four voyages to 
Japan, and was several times accompa- 
nied by Francis Xavier, one of the seven 
associates of the original Society of Je- 
sus, then in its infancy. Pinto traded 
with the Japanese, and Xavier preached 
Christianity with such zeal and efficiency 
that many were converted, became mar- 
tyrs, and died in the triumphs of faith. 

Pinto died in 1580; but, in the mean- 
time, the Portuguese became tolerably 
well established in Japan. They were 
confined, however, to the port of Naga- 
saki, which they fortified, and in which 
they built their trade-houses. In 1582, 
two of the converted kings—or, as we 
should now say, Daimios—sent an Em- 
bassy to the Pope, Gregory XIII. This" 
first formal Embassy that ever left Ja- 
pan was two years on the voyage to Eu- 
rope, and was received by the Pope with 
great pomp and splendor. Philip II. 
was then King of Spain and Portugal, 
and the arrival of the Embassadors in 
Madrid was made an occasion for a gor- 
geous and memorable pageant. 

But the Jesuits and Dominicans in 
Japan quarreled with each other; and 
the jealousy of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, in spite of their nominal national 
union, brought on conflicts and quarrels 
interminable. In 1597, after a bloody 
persecution, the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries were ordered out of the coun- 
try. They lingered at Nagasaki, how- 
ever, and quietly retained possession of. 
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the provinces about that city. To this 
day there exists an observatory at Osa- 
ka, mounted with antique scientific in- 
struments, put in place by these mission- 
aries. 

Trade, of course, flourished; but in 
1609, the Portuguese, who now held a 
monopoly of the export traffic, were dis- 
gusted and alarmed by the appearance 
of the Dutch flag. The Empire was 
now consolidated under one sovereign 
head, and something like a foreign poli- 
cy was forming. The contest between 
the Portuguese and Dutch for suprema- 
cy was short; and in 1611, according to 
Kamfer, the Dutch obtained a decree 
from the Emperor of Japan, establishing 
them in the country. The British flag 
first made its appearance in Japanese 
waters in 1613, when the British East 
India Company’s ship C/ove arrived at 
Osaka; and, soon after, an agreement 
was concluded with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment by which the new-comers were 
granted a general license to trade. The 
Emperor sent a letter of friendship, also, 
to James I., then King of England. 

The arrival of the English gave, with 
the Dutch Protestant element, the death- 
blow to Portuguese, Spanish, and Ro- 
man Catholic ascendency in Japan. This 
crisis was hastened by the quarrelsome 
conduct of the missionaries, who could 
not agree among themselves. Accord- 
ingly, in the beginning of 1614, a fierce 
persecution of the native converts was 
revived, and by 1620, just as the Pil- 
grims set foot in New England, the last 
trace of Spanish, Portuguese, and Ro- 
man Catholic influence had well-nigh 
disappeared from Japan. 

The Portuguese were, however, per- 
mitted to remain in a sort of imprisoned 
espionage, shut up in the walled city of 
Desima, until 1638, when they were for- 
mally and finally banished from the coun- 
try. At the same time an edict was is- 
sued forbidding any Japanese to leave 
the country, on pain of death should he 
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thereafter fall into the hands of his own 
Government. The struggle now began 
between the British and Dutch East 
India companies. But, although the 
Dutchmen were in their turn shut up 
on the artificial island of Desima, where 
the Portuguese had been confined, they 
managed te circumvent the English in 
all branches of trade, shrewdly outbid- 
ding them on every occasion, and found- 
ing a commerce which seemed impreg- 
nable. What they lacked in enterprise, 
they made up in cunning and the most 
abased servility to the heathen. 

But Dutch power in Europe was slow- 
ly waning; and the Japanese Govern- 
ment was growing yearly more jealous 
of all foreigners. In 1710 a new kind 


of Japanese coin appeared ; and, though 
the thrifty Dutch lost thirty-six per cent. 
in exchanges, they were forced to take 
it. Their annual profits, which had been 
about a quarter of a million, ran down 


to $80,000. War in Europe soon prac- 
tically drove Dutch commerce from the 
seas; and in 1790 a single ship sufficed 
each year for the trade with Japan. In 
1797 the annual ship from Batavia, to 
avoid capture by the British, flew the 
new American flag. Thus, the Stars 
and Stripes were first seen in any Jap- 
anese harbor from the mast-head of a 
Dutch ship, though the Captain was an 
Englishman, and the vessel—the Eviza 
—carried American papers and hailed 
from New York. In 1807, the Boston 
ship Ec/ipse, chartered at Canton by the 
Russian - American Company, entered 
the harbor of Nagasaki, under Russian 
colors. All the so-called Dutch ships 
from 1799 to 1809 were really American. 
During the succeeding forty years, the 
non-intercourse policy of Japan was firm- 
ly fixed ; and only the few Dutch traders 
who remained at Nagasaki, employing 
almost no commerce except that of Chi- 
na, were suffered to live on Japanese 
soil. English trading-ships and English 
frigates were alike sent away empty- 
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handed. An American naval force, un- 
der Commodore Biddle, visited Yeddo in 
July, 1848, with a request for permission 
to open trade. It was dismissed with 
an imperial letter, to the effect that “it 
would not be allowed that America make 
a treaty with Japan, or trade with her, 
as the same is not allowed to any other 
nation.” Another visit, by the U. S. 
sloop-of-war Pred/e, in 1849, and similar 
expeditions by the French and British, 
were alike fruitless. Japan was shut. 

At last, the time arrived when the ar- 
tificial barriers which surrounded the 
ancient Empire were to melt before new 
and strange influences. A young peo- 
ple, just stretching its vanguard of civil- 
ization across the American Continent, 
was ready to knock vigorously on the 
gates of Japan, demanding that admis- 
sion which had so far been steadily re- 
fused to Spain, Great Britain, France, 
and Russia. 

In 1852, California, then a newly ac- 
quired State, formed the western front- 
ier of the Republic of the United States, 
facing the Pacific Ocean, and looking 
eagerly westward into the old Orient. 
That great State, according to President 
,Fillmore’s letter to the Emperor of Ja- 
pan, annually produced “sixty millions 
of dollars in gold, besides silver, quick- 
silver, precious stones, and many other 
valuable articles.” It was thought that 
the sailing- ships which traded between 
China and California must soon be’ re- 
placed by steamers; these would require 
coal of Japan: therefore, Japan must 
open her ports, and allow the steam- 
ships entry and the facilities needed. 
Daniel Webster was then Secretary of 
State, and Millard Fillmore President 
of the United States. Provided with a 
letter from the President, written by the 
Secretary, and bearing a great variety 
of presents to the Emperor, a squadron 
of American war- ships, commanded by 
Commodore Perry, approached the coast 
of Japan, on the 8th of July, 1852, hav- 
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ing sailed from the United States during 
the last months of the year preceding. 
Perry dropped anchor in the bay of 
Yeddo, opposite the town of Urugawa. 
The appearance of the fleet created 
great consternation among the Japan- 
ese, and the flag-ship—the Susguehan- 
na —was boarded by a local functiona- 
ry, who presented the usual notification, 
warning the strangers to depart. But 
this functionary was not permitted to 
see the Commodore, who held himself 
aloof, as a superior officer; his papers, 
which were written in Dutch, French, 
and English, were also refused, and he 
was sent ashore with a polite notifica- 
tion that the Commodore .desired to pre- 
sent to the Emperor a letter from the 
President of the United States. Days 


of ceremonious negotiation passed, the 
Commodore insisting that the letter must 
be delivered on shore to the Emperor, 
or to some high official representing his 
Majesty, and not on the ship, nor to any 


mere messenger. Wearied out, at last, 
by the persistent staying of the formi- 
dable fleet, and the quiet insistance of 
the Commodore, the Japanese authori- 
ties consented that the letter should be 
brought ashore and formally delivered 
to an imperial commission. According- 
ly, on the 14th of July, 1853, with great 
pomp and ceremony, the officers of the 
fleet landed, and, in a spacious pavilion 
prepared for the occasion, the interview 
took place. The letter, asking for a 
treaty of amity and commerce between 
the United States and the Empire, was 
sumptuously engrossed on parchment, 
sealed with enormous golden seals, and 
inclosed in a costly box incrusted with 
gold. Jhis was presented to’ the im- 
passive and statue-like Commissioners, 
who returned a writtén acknc wledgment 
or receipt therefor, the same being a pro- 
test against the whole proceeding, and 
notice for the fleet now to quit Japan. 
The Commodore took his leave, prom- 
ising to return in the spring, with more 
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ships, to receive the answer to the letter 
of the President. But, as if to show 
the Japanese that he was not disturbed 
by their warnings, Perry remained three 
days thereafter, surveying the bay and 
making excursions up the arm of the 
sea toward the capital. In all these 
particulars, down to the very minutest, 
this expedition evidently furnished the 
State Department under Secretary Fish, 
nearly twenty years later, with a model 
for his preparation of the less fortunate 
United States expedition to the Corea. 

Commodore Perry spent the winter of 
1853 in watching the movements of the 
Russians, ‘who, from the north, were 
making insidious encroachments on Yes- 
so and the adjacent islands. On the 11th 
February, 1854, the United States fleet, 
now consisting of three steam - frigates, 
four sloops-of-war, and two store-ships, 
re-appeared in the bay of Yeddo. Since 
his previous visit, the Tycoon had died 
(by violence, it was mysteriously report- 
ed, in consequence of the concessions 
wrung by the Americans), and a protest 
against Perry’s return in the midst of 
the mourning period had intercepted the 
fleet at Batavia, whither it had been sent 
by the Japanese authorities. This, how- 
ever, was unavailing; and the Commo- 
dore demanded a reply to the proposi- 
tion for a treaty with the United States. 

After nearly a month spent in diplo- 
matic parrying with the shrewd Orient- 
als, formal conferences began at Kana- 
gawa, on the 8th March, 1854, and, ad- 
journed from day to day, that convention 
finally, on the 31st March, concluded the 
first treaty with the United States, open- 
ing the ports of Hakodadi and Simoda 
to trade and commerce, and promising 
relief to shipwrecked or distressed sea- 
men of the United States at any of the 
Japanese ports. The fleet remained on 
the coast for several months, and in Sep- 
tember finally sailed for home. 

The announcement that the United 
States had made a treaty of commerce 
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with Japan created a great excitement 
throughout the civilized world. Where 
other nations had been baffled for cent- 
uries, the Americans had unexpectedly 
succeeded by their persistence and cool 
determination. Representatives of Eu- 
ropean Powers were speedily sent out to 
secure for their Governments the same 
privileges which had been granted to the 
United States. Consequently, Sir James 
Stirling concluded a treaty on the part of 
Great Britain, in October, 1854. Rus- 
sia perfected a similar convention in the 
following February; the Dutch, in Jan- 
uary, 1856; and, in 1857, the Hon. Town- 
send Harris, United States Consul-Gen- 
eral at Simoda, concluded a supple- 
mentary treaty by which the Americans 
secured some additional privileges at 
the ports already open. 

All of these treaties, however, were 
comparatively resultless, affording but 
few facilities for trade, and only shelter 
and relief for shipwrecked seamen. In 


the latter part of 1857, Townsend Har- 
ris, then Consul-General at Simoda, re- 
solved to go to Yeddo and negotiate a 
treaty of commerce for the United States. 
The Japanese were partly alarmed and 
partly amused at the pretensions of this 
foreigner, who demagded to see the Ty- 


coon. He was told that it was impossi- 
ble, and not to be so much as thought 
of. He insisted, and urged that he had 
a letter which must be delivered to the 
august Emperor himself. After long 
and discouraging delays, he actually 
penetrated to Yeddo, and did not leave 
that city until he had finished a conven- 
tion—the famous Harris Treaty, which, 
under date of July 29, 1858, threw open 
the ports of Kanagawa, Nagasaki, Nee- 
gata, and Hiogo to trade with the Unit- 
ed States. As before, the enterprise 
and success of the Americans excited 
great attention in Europe; and, while 
Japan was still sore and shaken with the 
turmoil which these astonishing changes 
had produced, the great Powers were 
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swift to follow up the advantages which 
the Republic had secured for itself. 
During 1858 and 1859, similar treaties 
were concluded by Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and France. In 1860, Prussia made 
its treaty; and, in 1864, Switzerland se- 
cured like relations with the Empire. 
Supplementary treaties were made from 
time to time, but the Harris Treaty has 
continued, from 1857 until now, the basis 
of all negotiations and agreements which 
have followed its consummation. Thus, 
after unnumbered centuries of almost 
absolute seclusion from the rest of the 
world, Japan was open to the trade and 
commerce of all nations. 

Having traced briefly the events which 
preceded and attended the opening of 
Japan, it is necessary that we should 
take a glance at the internal condition 
of the Empire which has been so prov- 
identially released from its ancient se- 
clusion. 

The Mikado, or Tenno, as he is now 
called, was the descendant of a long and 
uninterrupted line of sovereigns, to whom 
were paid divine honors, and of whom it 
was believed they originally descended 
from heaven. The Mikado was the only 
sovereign recognized by the Japanese. 
His person was sacred, and he dwelt in 
a “gloomy, grand, peculiar” seclusion, 
invested with the powers of life and 
death over all mankind, and descended 
from Ni-ni-ghi no Mikoto, “grandson 
of the Great God shining in heaven” 
(Ama-terasu-omi-kami), which Ni-ni-ghi 
No Mikoto was the first of his family to 
descend to the terrestrial globe. 

In time, however, the Generalissimo, 
or Mayor of the Palace —an Oriental 
Pepin d’Héristal— grew stronger and 
stronger, by reason of the seclusion and 
invisibility of the Mikado, and his own 
usage of the tangible and formidable 
military and political machinery which 
he controlled. Finally, in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, Taikosama, the 
great military hero of Japanese history, 
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stripped the Mikado of his last vestige 
of temporal power, and from that time 
forth the Mikado reigned as spiritual 
Emperor only, his seat of government 
being at Kioto. The real Emperor was 
the lay sovereign, who established his 
capital at Yeddo. The title Tycoon, or 
Taikoon, or Shiagoon, or Ziogun, is of 
modern origin, and does not date farther 
back than 1854, when it was first used in 
the conference with Commodore Perry. 
It is attributed by Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock to the pedantry of the Emperor’s 
Chinese preceptor, who gave him, for 
that occasion, the awful title of Tai 
Koon, or Great Lord. 

Under this dual government, the po- 
litical system of Japan was solidified, 
the Tycoon becoming the real sovereign, 
and the nobility or feudal lords owning 
the soil, though the fee was held by the 
Government. Japan was divided into 
sixty-eight provinces, and these were 
subdivided into over 250 Hans or Dai- 
miates, over each of which ruled a feu- 
dal lord or prince, called a Daimio, pos- 
sessing absolute power over the life and 
property of a vast following of retainers. 
The principal Daimios formed a Council 
of State, or Gorgorio, and this Council, 
it was supposed, nominated to the Ty- 
coon his ministers and councilors. The 
consent of the Mikado was necessary 
to all legislative action, and that of the 
Gorgorio was needed to enforce obedi- 
ence to certain edicts of the Tycoon. 
The Daimios were held in check by an 
ingenious system which required them 
to live half the year at the capital of the 
Tycoon, and to leave a body of their re- 
tainers and men-at-arms in that city 
when they were absent on their estates. 
Thus a population of more than 35,000,- 
000, of whom 2,000,000 were born to the 
profession of arms, was governed by a 
single will, checked only by a council of 
nobles, whose lands were held in fief 
from the imperial crown. The system 
seemed perfect in its interlacing rela- 
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tions, its centralization of power, and its 
espionage. 

But the same influences which prepar- 
ed the way for the downfall of the Mika- 
do, hastened the return of his liberal 
successors to temporal power. The Dai- 
mios, jealous of the increasing political 
strength of the Tycoon, Stotsbashi, sur- 
rounded him with intrigues which their 
own assumptions and augmented powers 
made formidable. Satsuma and Choisiu, 
two of the most powerful of these Jap- 
anese barons, led in the opposition to 
the introduction of foreigners to the 
country. They forced new issues upon 
the Tycoon, and finally precipitated an 
armed rebellion upon the country. In 
1867-8, after a brief struggle, the power 
of the Tycoonate was forever broken; 
Stotsbashi went into retirement, and the 
Mikado, emerging from his solitary con- 
finement at Miako, took possession of 
the reins of government at Yeddo—and 
thus, after three centuries of suspension, 
the Mikado became again the sole sov- 
ereign of the Empire. He is now called 
the Tenno, or Heaven-ruler, of Japan. 
A more peaceful revolution soon follow- 
ed, and the Tenno and his Parliament 
began to provide for an abolishment of 
the Hans or Daimiates, and an absorp- 
tion of these principalities—which were 
petty States in Pinto’s time—into “Great 
Japan.” This has finally been accom- 
plished, and, by a recent edict of the 
Tenno, the Daimiates are finally broken 
up, and the feudal system disappears. 
How this has been done with so little 
friction and confusion no foreigner, ap- 
parently, can understand. But the Dai- 
mios gave up, under an extraordinary 
impulse of patriotism, incomes varying 
from 1,202,700 kokus of rice ($3,848,640) 
to 128,000 Avkus per annum. It is nat- 
ural that citizens of Western nations, 
wholly given to self-seeking and hold- 
ing even their patriotism at a cheap rate, 
should be unable to receive this Japan- 
ese version of the sacrifice of power made 
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by the Daimios. Minister Ito, one of 
the present Embassy, is a functionary 
of consideration in his own country, and 
has an intelligent understanding of the 
domestic economy of the Empire. When 
the Embassy was in San Francisco, he 
was asked, at a public levee, what com- 
pensation the Daimios received for the 
vast power they laid down at the feet 
of the Tenno of Japan. “Nothing in- 
duced them to lay down their own pow- 
er but a consciousness that it was es- 
sential. to the welfare of Japan. They 
received no compensation,” was the re- 
ply. It was then asked, “ What propor- 
tion of the former revenues collected by 
those Daimios has been by them volun- 
tarily given up to the Tenno and his 
Government?” The reply was: “ Thir- 
teen out of fourteen parts have been so 
given up. The Daimios retain one-four- 
teenth; the Central Government, thir- 
teen-fourteenths.” ‘What amount of 


revenue did Japan collect last year, and 


from what sources?” “Three hundred 
and eighty million dollars collected from 
a land-tax, and about five per cent. on 
imports. In Japan the Government 
never parts with the /ze in the land, but 
leases it for a term of years or for life, 
the annual rental being in lieu of taxes. 
But upon the death of a lessee his heirs 
have legal preference of the lease, and 
with this the Government never inter- 
feres, save for good cause.” 

Some changes have also been effected 
in the religious direction of the people. 
The original national religion of Japan 
is called Sintu. This name is derived 
from that given to the first or primary 
group of Japanese deities, which is call- 
ed the Sintu, or Kami. The group is 
made up of seven divinities, or celestial 
gods. Next come five terrestrial, or 
demi-gods, from which are descended 
the whole series of Dairi, or ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers of Japan. To this succeeds 
another class of demi- gods, augmented 
by the apotheosis of mortals who have 
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been by merit raised to this great emi- 
nence. The first of the demi-gods is 
Tensio Dai-Dsin, who is claimed by 
the patricians of Japan as their mother. 
Sintuism has about it no form of idola- 
try, notwithstanding there are so many 
mythological personages embraced in its 
cultus. In the fifth century of the Chris- 
tian era, the doctrines of Confucius were 
introduced into Japan from China. This 
system of ethics, which is no religion, 
was overlaid upon Sintuism, confusing 
it into various incomprehensible sects 
and divisions. In the sixth century 
came Buddhism from India, through Chi- 
na, adding countless complications to 
the religious faith which already existed. 
Buddhism took firm root in the Empire, 
and its temples form a conspicuous ele- 
ment in the architectural achievements 
of the country, even to-day. But Sintu- 
ism has beeh restored, by imperial edict, 
as the national religion, and the Buddh- 
ist priests are remanded to fields of pro- 
ductive labor. But the office of the Mi- 
kado, as sacred head of Sintuism, is also 
abolished, and he has expressly forbid- 
den that divine honors shall be paid him. 
When he appeared in public lately, to 
see an exhibition of iron-casting, he is 
said to have returned the respectful sa- 
lutes of foreigners in a very gracious 
manner ; but he took no notice whatever 
of the crowds of Japanese who fell ab- 
jectly on their faces at the approach of 
one whom they of old had been taught 
to regard as a deity. 

By a still more recent edict, the Tenno 
has abolished and recalled all previous 
proclamations and imperial fulminations 
against Christianity. Some of these, as 
we have seen, have been in force for 
centuries, and, though really a dead let- 
ter of late years, were liable to be reviv- 
ed whenever the jealousy of native re- 
ligionnaires could sufficiently move the 
Tenno’s mind. This liberal step is un- 
derstood to be due to the remonstran- 
ces of the American Government, made 
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against the persecution of native Chris- 
tians while the Embassy from Tapan was 
in Washington. 

The following copy of an edict from 
the Japanese Board of Rites gives a fair 
idea of the pagan notions of the Sintu 
faith. It is curious, also, as affording a 
parallel tradition to that of the American 
Indians concerning the origin of maize: 

“ Ni-ni-ghi no Mikoto was the grand- 
son of the Great God shining in heaven 
(Ama-terasu-omi-kami). He was the 
first of his family who descended to the 
terrestrial globe, and the country of Toyo- 
ashiwara no Midsu-ho—the ancient 
name of Nipon—was assigned to him by 
his grandfather, the Great God. It was 
also decreed that his descendants should 
govern this country forever. Before leav- 
ing his former abode he was blessed, 
and presented with some ears of rice 
gathered from the garden of Tun-iwa 
in heaven. 

“ He descendedat the Temple of Toka- 


chi-ho in Hiuga, and sowed there the 


rice-seeds. On the crop coming to ma- 
turity, he tasted the rice first grown and 
much enjoyed its relish; which circum- 
stance is the origin of the festivals of 
Ona-me-ye and Mee-nam-é—Ona-me-ye 
being the most solemn festival, celebrat- 
ed only once in the beginning of the reign 
of each of his descendants; Mee-nam-é 
being that which is held every year. 

“The 17th day of the present month 
is the day appointed throughout the 
country for this great festival of Ona-me- 
ye, when his Majesty the Tenno will 
present offerings and pay devotion to 
the Great God and the other gods in 
heaven and earth. 

“On the day following his Majesty on 
his high throne will partake of the rice 
first come to maturity in the year, and 
will entertain all his officials at a ban- 
quet; which feast is called Toyo-akari- 
sechi-ge. 

“This grain having been bestowed in 
this manner on the country by the Di- 
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vine Ancestor of the present Emperor, 
and as it forms one of the principal sup- 
ports of man and preserves him through 
the longest life: with the utmost thank- 
fulness for the generosity of his ances- 
tor, his Majesty takes the most gracious 
care over his subjects and considers this 
duty the most important of his sover- 
eignty. 

“This festival is considered so sacred 
that the Tenno keeps it with the greatest 
veneration. 

“It is, therefore, ordered that at the 
appointed time all the people under his 
jurisdiction shall rest from their labors, 
shall pay their devotion to the local de- 
ities, and shall praise the virtue and the 
goodness of his glorious ancestor. And 
shall also give thanks and congratulate 
themselves on the prosperity and welfare 
of the present peaceful reign. 

“OFFICERS OF RELIGION. 
“11th month, 4th year of Meiji.” 

So much has been said and written 
concerning the material and mental prog- 
ress which has been made in Japan, it is 
not worth while to here dilate upon the 
extraordinary changes which have occur- 
red. Perhaps the best summary of these 
events has been made by Ito, one of the 
Embassy, who, at a banquet in San 
Francisco, said: “Railroads are being 
built both in the eastern and western 
portions of the Empire; telegraph wires 
are stretching over many hundreds of 
miles of our territory, and nearly one thou- 
sand miles will be completed within a few 
months. Light-houses line our coasts, 
and our ship-yards are active. All these 
assist our civilization, and we fully ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness to you and 
other nations. As embassadors and as 
men our greatest hope is to return from 
this mission laden with results valuable 
to our beloved country, and calculated to 
advance permanently her material and 
intellectual condition. While in duty 
bound to protect the rights and priv- 
ileges of our people, we shall aim to in- 
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crease our commerce, and by a corre- 
sponding increase of our population, hope 
to create a healthy basis for this greater 
activity.” 

Sons and daughters of prominent Jap- 
anese families are scattered throughout 
the United States in seminaries of learn- 
ing, and in various schools of literature 
and art. Some are in the government 
establishments at West Point and An- 
napolis, and some are taking lessons in 
diplomacy and international law at Wash- 
ington. Something of their acquirements 
and facile assimilation of Western ideas 
may be gathered from a recently pub- 
lished curious work comprising essays 
on American life, manners, and institu- 
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tions, written by Japanese students, and 
originally prepared for circulation in 
Japan. These papers evince consider- 
able subtilty of thought, powers of ob- 
servation, and an admirable use of new 
opportunities. 

Reviewing this chapter of condensed 
history—the mystery of its beginning, 
the cruel selfishness of its progress, the 
beneficence of its gradual unfolding, and 
the auspicious sky which bends over its 
closing pages—one must recognize the 
hand of a wise Providence in these suc- 
cessive epochs. Contrasting the sunny 
present of Japan with its dark, stormy 
past, we have bright hopes for the future 
of the Empire of the Sun. 
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—John Rickson marched, almost 
spurning the confines of the noble room 
that seemed just now to hem him in: 
he wanted space—space to breathe in, 
space to think it allout in. Every nerve 
of his strong frame quivered; his eyes 
were bloodshot. 

Once he stopped before an elegant 
toilet-table, daintily draped with delicate 
laces falling over masses of pale, lustre- 
less pink silk, and lavishly furnished. 
Cases in gold filigree; bottles capped 
with silver that bore such slender trace- 
ry of leaf and vine as the spirit of the 
frost breathes upon crystal; little boxes 
filled with appliances for the delectable 
tinting of Aura’s complexion; here an 
oddly shaped bit of silver, with tiny 
blades, devoted to the trimming of her 
shapely nails. 

Well, he had always delighted in Au- 
ra’s stately beauty. Why should the 
sight of these things make him frown 
and gnash his teeth, and groan like a man 
plunged in the very depths of despair? 

John was thirty-five, and not hand- 


B*s. and forth—back and forth 


some. There was power in his face: it 
was capable of a wonderful illumination, 
at times. Once seen, it could never be 
forgotten; once loved, it sent thrills to 
the heart for a life-time. 

He was of medium height; his limbs 
were straight and symmetrical ; his chest 
was broad, and the muscles of his arms 
were as hard as iron. He was an enemy 
to be dreaded in the time of sudden rage 
— of overwhelming anger. 

Once, as he stood there, he lifted his 
heavy hand as if to sweep off the pretty 
appliances over which he brooded with 
set lips, and eyes that held a story in 
their gloom; but just at that moment 
there came a knock at the door, and he 
stepped back, panting. 

“Who's there?” he asked, between 
his teeth. 

“ Master—father!” exclaimed a voice 
pure and clear as some note of divinest 
music. 

“Go away!” he said, almost harshly. 
“T don’t want you now. Wiil she nev- 
er have done calling me master, I won- 
der?” he added. 
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And yet before he spoke there had 
come over his face a strange, quick rapt- 
ure. He had taken one, two steps to- 
ward the door, then stopped with both 
hands held hard against his breast, as if 
in the act of holding back some demon. 
Then he listened with ear intent, his 
head thrust forward. P 

Utter silence ; then a slow rustle as of 
a woman’s garments; then a lingering 
step —irresolute, fainter, yet fainter — 
then silence again. 

“T need not have been so harsh with 
the child,” he said, under his breath; 
“but what am I todo? God only knows 
how I suffer: treachery on one hand, 
and the sweetest love that ever a man 
could take to his heart on the other. 
Aura, I would have been true to death; 
but you have made my cup very bitter, 
woman—very bitter! And Oliver”—he 
paused, his lips trembled, his voice grew 
broken — “whom I loved with a love 
passing that of women—oh, my God !— 
and you, too, have betrayed me!” 

He threw himself into a deep arm- 
chair by the window. Passing fair was 
the vision before him, but as far as it 
commanded his appreciation it might 
have been covered with sackcloth and 
ashes. In the distance, a rock- walled 
harbor, the glint of the blue waters be- 
yond; the terraced grounds to the right, 
swelling into stately hills; a little chapel 
built by the Jesuits, centuries ago; for- 
ests of white sails out in the harbor, and 
the sun pouring gold upon field and val- 
ley—upon his own wide acres, upon the 
jeweled water, creeping up to his retreat 
but for the cool shades of two great elms. 
He smiled grimly as he saw them — the 
trees, grown §0 tall and stately. Oli- 
ver had planted one, and he the other. 
Over the slender withes they had join- 
ed hands and sworn eternal friendship. 
They were boys then. Oliver’s face was 
bright with Italian beauty. There were 
truth and love in the dark, passionate 
eyes. 
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They had grown up together, left col- 
lege together, gone into business togeth- 
er. John had money, and both had 
brains. 

John traveled, and brought home a 
wife—a lovely creature upon whom the 
sun of prosperity had always shone—an 
heiress. Poor John! he had given the 
whole wealth of his honest love to a 
heartless girl, and he knew it soon, to 
his cost. She cared for nothing but her 
pampered self. He indulged her in all 
her fancies, even to the adoption of a 
pretty child, a few years after their mar- 
riage. 

For awhile the child pleased her as a 
new toy might, and then she tired of it. 
But John loved the little creature: she 
amused him with her artless prattle. 
As she grew older, and made progress 
in her studies and accomplishments, she 
gave a soul to the long-useless grand pi- 
ano which stood in one of the parlors, 
and John was passionately fond of mu- 
sic. 

The girl was now sixteen, and John, 
whose wife had resolutely driven him 
from her, by long-continued coldness, 
had allowed himself to fasten the broken 
tendrils of his love about this gentle 
woman - child. 

But, God help the man! He had not 
known how it stood, till now—now— 
when he held in his hand a crushed pa- 
per—the half of a note, directed in his 
wife’s hand to “dear Olly” —and whose 
contents indicated that a correspondence 
had been going on these years between 
his partner and that woman. 

His blood had run fire in his veins 
ever since. The first impulse of his 
outraged soul was to seize a pistol and 
shoot Oliver Dyas dead—dead! And 
then there had come to his heart a reve- 
lation that palsied his hand and made 
him cowardly. He shrank from him- 
self. He could not all at once tear out 
the strong love that had been so con- 
stant ever since he had first known Ol- 
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iver. He could not deny that the voice 
of Bessy Rickson was sweeter to his ear 
than the sweetest music. He was torn 
by contending desires, agonies, doubts, 
and fears. 

Bessy had lingered long at the door, 
grieved at the harsh voice that forbade 
her to enter, and hoping he might relent. 
A lovely little figure, all in spotless 
white, only one crimson wild rose shin- 
ing against the rich gold of her hair, with 
eyes as blue as heaven, and lips as pure 
as those of an angel, with only one de- 
sire in her heart: to comfort the man 
she had seen enter the house but a little 
while before, the sorrow of his soul leg- 
ibly written on his face. 

But the summons came not. Slowly 
—oh, so slowly—pausing more than 
once, one pearly hand throwing back 
the beautiful curls, she retreated toward 
the staircase, and quietly wended her 
way to a sitting-room on the first floor 
—cool, shaded, and charming in its dec- 
orations. She crossed the wide, matted 
hall, and paused onthe threshold. John’s 
wife was lounging in a superb, claw-foot- 
ed easy-chair, the crimson glow of which 
added lustre to her dark beauty. In one 
hand she held a book; in the other, a 
fine golden chain which she had just un- 
wound from her wrist. 

“Here, Bess, put this on the stand 
for me,” she said, languidly. “Well, 
did you find your master?” 

Bessy shook her head. She loved to 
hear him called her master, ever since 
he had superintended her studies in 
French. Something in her pliant nature 
answered to his imperious soul. Per- 
haps she came remotely from a race easy 
to subjugate, and willing to be ruled. 

“He’s in one of his black moods, I 
suppose. I have encountered them once 
or twice in my life. He could be a hu- 
man tiger, I think.” 

“ Aura, don’t say that,” Bessy cried, 
with a pained look. Since the child had 
attained her present stature, Mrs. Rick- 
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son had never allowed her to call her 
“ mother.” 

“™’m glad you think so well of him,” 
responded the woman, with a light laugh. 
“You may love him all you wish, for all 
Z care. Do you hear?” she added, an 
evil light in her black eyes: “you may 
love him all you wish.” 

Bessy looked steadily at her, and she 
at Bessy. I think it angered the wom- 
an that the girl’s pure eyes neither fell 
nor faltered in their glance—that the soft 
color of her cheeks never deepened, as 
she answered: 

“TI don’t think I coudd love him better 
than I do, Aura.” 

“Pshaw!” cried the woman, under 
her breath, frowning; “I believe you 
are both fools.” Suddenly she caught 
up her book; something had struck her 
vision. She opened it at a certain place, 
and saw, with consternation, the folded 
half of a note lying snugly ensconced 
between the pages. 

Presently, looking through the book, 
she grew pale, started to her feet, whirl- 
ed aside the long train of her gossamer 
dress, pushed the chair away with such 
energy that it slid almost to the door, 
knelt to the floor, searching with wild 
glances. 

“What have you lost?” Bessy asked, 
looking round from the table where she 
had deposited the chain. 

“Nothing —a bit of paper, a memo- 
randum. Go into the dining-room, Bes- 
sy; quick, quick! Run out into the ar- 
bor—I was there an hour ago. Bring 
me a scrap of paper, with writing on it— 
a torn note—here, like this.” 

Bessy hurried to search the halls, the 
stairs, the dining-room, the arbor, but 
came back with nothing. Aurelia had 
meantime been in the upper hall; had 
listened with throbbing pulses to the 
heavy, measured tread within. Her 
own words came back to her, and made 
her sick at heart, “ He cou/d be a human 
tiger, I think.” 
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She went back; Bessy met her at the 
foot of the stairs—a sweet vision, as 
near angelic as any creature of human 
mold could be—and, for the first time, 
Aura felt the divine power of innocence, 
as she saw the lovely face upturned to 
hers. 

“T can’t find it—any thing; I hunted 
everywhere. There was a newspaper in 
the arbor, and this little stud — perhaps 
it is papa’s —but nothing else.” 

Aura seized the stud. She knew 
whose it was—not John’s —that tiny, 
shining, diamond- pointed trifle; and 
Bessy noticed that her firm, white hand 
trembled as she took it. 

“Was it very important?” she asked, 
anxiously, wondering at the strained, 
colorless face. “Can I do any thing 
more ?” 

“No, child; it was nothing but a— 
list of things. Keep still about this 
stud ; John don’t like to confess to care- 
lessness ;” and, with this lie on her lips, 
she went into the sitting-room, and 
nervously looked over the pages of the 
book again. 

And, overhead—tramp, tramp, tramp! 
What was the matter with John? Could 
there have been a quarrel—could John 
have found?———_ She stood still sud- 
denly in her walk to the window, clench- 
ed her hands, and turned deadly pale. 

There was no help for it. 

“ Fool—fool!” she muttered, “to copy 
the letter. I never did such a thing in 
my life before; and to think” —again 
she gave a hurried glance about, again 
unfolded the half of the note; then res- 
olutely crushing it, thrust it into her 
pocket, turned and walked defiantly up- 
Stairs. 

It would not do to falter, but she shook 
from head to foot as she touched the 
door - knob. 

“John, let me in; I want something,” 
she said, bravely. 

The lock was turned, the door thrown 
wide open, and the face of her husband, 
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terrible in its dark, fixed anger, confront- 
ed her. 

But she went in, assuming an air of 
unconcern. He shut the door after her; 
then he spoke: 

“ Aura”—she knew by his voice what 
to expect, and half turned. He, of a 
sudden, caught both her hands and pris- 
oned them in one of his. For the life 
of her she could not help shrinking from 
the glare of his eye. 

“So it seems I have been your fool, 
and Oliver your dupe,” he said, through 
his shut teeth, as he drew her toward 
the window, she struggling but faintly. 
Then he held up the very half of the 
note which she had lost. She had the 
grace to cower at sight of it, to grow 
gray to the lips, as, with a low cry of de- 
spair, she strove to hide her face on the 
hands which he held like a vice, but he 
flung her from him with an awful oath, 
and she staggered and fell, not with the 
force of his arm, but because of the 
deadly terror and faintness that oppress- 
ed her. 

“T dare say you had it all arranged,” 
he said, in a low voice that held both an- 
guish and anger; “but I’ll thwart that. 
I am going over to see Aim now.” 

At that she lifted her head. Her hag- 
gard, dumb beauty had no power over 
him any more. She slowly lifted her- 
self, as he passed her; then she caught 
at his arm with the strength of despair, 
and held him. 

“What are you going to do to him?” 
she cried, hoarsely. 

John turned upon her, shook her off, 
bent his face and his wild eyes closer, 
as the words came hissing upon the si- 
lence: 

“Kill him!” 

Her shriek rang through the house. 
Bessy found her a moment after in a 
fainting-fit on the floor. It was some 
time, even after powerful restoratives 
had been applied, before the guilty wom- 
an returned to consciousness. When 
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she saw Bessy bending over her, weep- 
ing like a child, she turned away with a 
groan. 

If, indeed, John had fulfilled his threat, 
her punishment was more than she could 
bear; for.she had been the serpent in 
this paradise —the guilty, wily tempter. 
She lay very still, and would not let 
Bessy speak to her. 

John was closeted in his counting- 
room with the man who had been, as he 
thought, his life-long friend. Few words 
passed between them, for it seemed to 
John as if his heart were broken. 

“You are not fit to live, Oliver Dyas,” 
he said; “and if I had met you at first, 
when this discovery was hot upon me, I 
should have killed you likea dog. Now, 
when you say that nothing but these 
treacherous letters has passed between 
you, I choose to believe you; but from 
this moment our paths diverge. I shall 
break up and leave the country; and 
now all is over between us. God help 
me! it was hard to find the man on 
whose integrity I would have staked my 
life, play false in this devilish way. I 
don’t envy your future,” he added, and 
went out. 

And now began another and more 
agonizing warfare. 

Bessy was watching for him — flitting 
from the house-door to the gate — won- 
dering what had happened that John 
and Aura had quarreled ; longing, in her 
childish soul, to give him comfort —her 
dear, dear master—her loving, noble fa- 
ther! How could Aura speak to him, 
of him, as she did sometimes? He had 
never been harsh with her. 

John was walking home, gloomily, 
feeling himself a wronged, wretched 
man: hating himself, Aura, Oliver — 
every body, but little Bessy. 

Once he stopped short, with a dazed, 
bewildered look. After all, might there 
not be some happiness in store for him? 
This bright, pure, fair little girl, who 
looked up to him, caressed him, loved 
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him—ay, with all the guilelessness of 
her tender nature—loved him now as a 
father, but, in time, might she not —— 
A thrill of ecstasy shot through his 
aching heart, and the next moment he 
cried: 

“My God—what! am I going to turn 
villain, too?” 

Not long after that, Bessy flew down 
to the gate to meet him. He let her 
take his hand; he smiled upon her ina 
grave, unusual way; he allowed her to 
lead him to a seat in the cool sitting- 
room, and take his hat and gloves from 
him, and flutter about him with a thou- 
sand tender anxieties in her gentle eyes. 
All this time he was thinking, thinking. 
It was like heaven to see her there, sit- 
ting at his feet, recalling the pretty little 
incidents that had happened, to lighten 
his heart, or lift that weary look from his 
forehead, knowing as he did that in one 
sense he was a betrayed and ruined man, 
but feeling yet that to his own soul his 
own honor was spotless. 

As he sat there his thoughts took on 
a darker hue. The tempter pressed him 
hard: he was almost lost in a sweet, 
sweet reverie of the possible To Be. He 
held the means of revenge in his own 
hand; he held the scourge of power 
over his wicked wife; he held the heart 
—the soul—of this exquisite girl, to mold 
it as he might. Spite of himself, a rapt, 
intense pleasure spread over his face, 
which grew beautiful as Bessy gazed up 
wistfully. 

“What are you thinking of, master?” 
she asked. 

Strange that now the word “master” 
did not offend him. 

“T was thinking how pleasant it would 
be to go off to a far country—say to Ita- 
ly” —he replied, that same sweet beau- 
ty brightening his brow—“to see the 
old-gvorld wonders —its splendid skies 
and heaven-high mountains; to buy 
some cottage, nestling amid bowers of 
trees and roses, and there pass our lives, 
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and never think of this cold, cruel coun- 
try again.” 

“O father!” Bessie responded, creep- 
ing close to him; “will you? When I 
have read about it, it has seemed like 
paradise to mé.” 

“Tt would be paradise,” he murmured. 

She lifted herself, and, gliding to his 
side, began touching his hair with her 
dainty fingers—a pretty, caressing way 
she had, which was very sweet to him. 

“You would like to go, then?” he 
said, passing his arm about her waist. 

“You know I would go anywhere 
with you,” she answered, laying her 
cheek against his forehead ; “but, oh! of 
all places, to Italy!” She drew a deep 
breath of content. 

He let her rest thus, shutting his.eyes 
while he thought, and the heavy throbs 
of his heart could almost be heard, as 
he dallied with the dangerous tempta- 
tion. 

Why should he live a loveless life, be- 


trayed, deceived, as he had been? Why 
should he not reap the fruits of an inno- 


cent devotion? He shuddered—*inno- 
cent!” And this child, with her gold- 
en locks and pure, Madonna face — this 
child, who knew no other love — whom 
his arms had sheltered—whose very 
dreams were, as yet, guiltless as angels’ 
visions ! 

“Go!” he said, with a sudden im- 
pulse, his whole face growing dark, as 
he‘unwound his arm and pushed her 
from him. “I had rather be alone.” 

Surprised — grieved, at his manner, 
which seemed rough—at his face, just 
now transfigured, but frowning and un- 
lovely, as he turned abruptly away—Bes- 
sy stood still where he had thrust her, 
her tender, red lips quivering. She 
knew not what to say —what to do. 
Had she offended him? He stood at 
the window, his arms folded, looking 
into the garden, feeling in his soul that 
he had hurt her—that she was watching 
him, with tearful eyes. Firmer he press- 
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ed hb: arms hard down upon his bosom; 
moic sternly he called in his wandering 
thoughts, till he felt her touch upon his 
arm. 

“Well,” he said, not daring to look 
down. 

“You were cross to me!” 

“No, Bessy; not cross—but I have 
had great trouble to-day. Go, child; 
don’t weary me.” 

She silently turned, and almost ran 
from the room. 

“Poor child!” he murmured, in a 
hopeless, dreary voice. “I must hurt 
her; but, to me, it is like plucking out 
the right eye.” 

Bessy went up to her own room; and 
came down no more that evening. 

As for Aurelia, she was only too glad 
to be sure of her own miserable life —to 
know that Oliver had not been harmed; 
but she was weak enough yet to taunt 
John about Bessy, when he told her that 
Oliver had gone away, and that he in- 
tended to leave the country. 

“ And hereafter I am to be second to 
that little pauper,” she said, bitterly. 

“You are not good enough for that,” 
John made reply. “I am going, to save 
my name from reproach, and to keep my 
beautiful wife out of mischief. As for 
Bessy” —his voice choked — “that pure 
child must no longer breathe the same 
air with treachery and corruption, in the 
person of Aura Rickson. No; I shall 
leave her behind, with my sister.” 

This news he communicated to Bessy, 
very gently, on the following day, in the 
presence of his wife. 

Bessy’s cheek grew like marble; the 
child felt a cold despair creep into her 
heart. To leave these people, whom 
she loved, and live henceforth among 
strangers! What did it mean? And 
only the night before he had framed 
such beautiful pictures of other lands; 
he had asked her if it would please her 
to go to Italy, and she had said Yes, 
and felt so happy —as if all was settled. 
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She said nothing, however. John kept 
himself aloof; Aura was cold and for- 
bidding: some wretched cloud had set- 
tled over the household—some threaten- 
ing of evil seemed ever in the atmos- 
phere. 

After all, this was not really her home; 
Aura had told her so, rudely enough, 
years before. But she knew no other 
parents—no other shelter—no other 
love. John had never given her an un- 
kind word or look before; and she was 
quite used to Aura’s whims. To leave 
them seemed an agony too great to bear. 

“You are to go to L , with John, 
to-morrow,” Aura said, not long after, 
one soft, moonlight evening. “Take 
Minna up to your room: she will help 
you pack. My trunks are there —you 
can have the smallest one—and you had 
better get ready to-night.” 

Bessy’s heart was nearly bursting. 
Her proud little face scarcely changed, 
however: she had become somewhat ac- 
customed to the idea; but she would 
enever betray to Aura, who had been so 
cold, and almost cruel, of late, the true 
state of her feelings. Mechanically, she 
threw down dresses and emptied boxes, 
scarcely hearing the steady stream of 
small talk which Aura’s maid poured out. 

“And she, this silly girl, will go to 
that beautiful country,” she thought, bit- 
terly, “while I am left among strangers. 
Nobody loves me: I am bereft and 
wretched.” 

The time of trial came. 

Aura coidly gave her cheek for a good- 

by kiss, and as coldly turned away. John 
was to accompany her to L——-: that 
“was one comfort— John, whose heart 
ached for the little, white-faced girl, who 
sat so silently and so patiently by his 
side. 

As for him—well it was that she 
knew nothing of the tumult raging in 
his tortured soul. Many a time he said 
fiercely to himself: “ Why not quaff from 
the brimming cup so near to your lips? 
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Take her with you, now, away from the 
haunts of men. She will go: did she 
not say she would go wherever you went? 
Ay, like a slave, she will do your bid- 
ding. Ask her.” 

He did turn half round in his seat; 
and she looked up at him, with appeal- 
ing eyes. O, how he longed to gather 
her to his heart. 

“You would go?” he said, impul- 
sively. 

“Where, father?” 

“ Anywhere, with me?” 

“QO, you know I would,” she answer- 
ed, her beautiful eyes swimming with 
tears. 

“Too late! too late!” he muttered, 
between set teeth. 

He said nothing more, leaving her to 
wonder why, till they gained the city; 
and, finding a carriage, he placed her 
within, seating himself beside the driver. 
His manner chilled and frightened her. 
The poor child wondered what she had 
done. 

They stopped before a tall, stately 
mansion, and were ushered iato the 
presence of a gentle-looking woman— 
John’s only sister. 

“Is this the little maid who consents 
to share my solitude?” she said, kiss- 
ing Bessy’s white forehead. “I am so 
glad!” 

Bessy strove to speak, but the words 
would not come. 

“She must go up-stairs and rest a 
moment ; then I will bring her down, for 
you to amuse. Of course, after your 
long journey —and you both look weary 
—you’ll stay to dinner. Unfortunately, 
I have an engagement this morning ; and 
I have kept the horse waiting, till now. 
You will excuse me, I am sure.” 

Now came John’s struggle. He strove 
to say that he, too, had business ; that it 
would be impossible for him to remain; 
that Bessy had better go out with her: 
but one look at the girl quite unmanned 
him. So he sat himself down, to fight 
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the battle over. Every hour, he felt, 
weakened his resolution. 

His sister gone, and a fair field for 
flight! Yes, even now, the thought pur- 
sued him: once away with Bessy, and 
the triumph was his—yes, and Bessy 
was his. 

Bessy apathetically took off her hat 
and shawl, and tried to look interested 
in the beautiful things about her; but 
her heart was down-stairs with John. 
She wanted to say so much to him— 
wanted to ask for an explanation of his 
strange and sudden alteration, if she 
could only find words to do itin. And, 
perhaps — her heart beat fast —it might 
be just possible, that if she could make 
one plea, he would reconsider the mat- 
ter—he would take her with him, after 
all. Aura had told her that she wanted 
her: perhaps he did not know that. She 
could have flown down the stately stair- 
case, instead of waiting, demurely, for 
the madam to go with her. 

“T am sure we shall be very good 
friends,” said that lady, when, at last, 
she was ready; and, presently, Bessy 
was alone with John. 

Now she trembled—lost voice —lost 
courage. 

John pointed to a superb piano- forte, 
open. “Go,” he said; “play me some- 
thing —and,” he added, in a lower tone, 
“charm the devil out of me.” Then he 
dropped his face in his hands. Bessy 
saw him, for the keys of the instrument 
faced the wall. She sang one of the 
sweet songs he loved, watching him— 
hoping that he would look up, to reward 
her with a smile, perhaps. 

He never moved. She played on— 
and on—till the music grew almost mad- 
dening to her; for, as yet, John had not 
moved. Then she stopped, and watch- 
ed him—no life, no motion —that same 
half- despairing attitude. The silence 
frightened her. Was he asleep? Her 
heart ceased almost to beat. Was he 


dead, that he sat thus, like a statue? 
Vor. IX.—9. 
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She crept round—she stood before 
him—she satisfied herself that he breath- 
ed; then she dropped at his feet, and 
the old, plaintive cry wailed forth: 

“‘ Master — father!” 

He moved his hands—they were wet ; 
great tears stood on his lashes. 

“O father—father! you are very un- 
happy. You have some secret, terrible 
sorrow.” 

“Yes; God knows I have!” he mut- 
tered. 

“Tell me, and let me help you, some 
way. Father—dear father, how could 
you leave me behind? I could have 
made yousohappy! Auranever plays; 
but I can soothe you, sometimes, with 
music. It is very hard for me to stay: 
I shall be very, very unhappy. I know 
only you and Aura; and you two are all 
I love: and now you are going away, so 
far —I may never see you again. O fa- 
ther! it is very hard.” Her head drop- 
ped on his knee. 

“TI could take her in my arms, and 
hold her to my heart, and all hell should 
not tear her from me!” he muttered, 
fiercely, between shut teeth. 

Bessy’s sobs prevented her from hear- 
ing. 

“You have ceased to love me,” shee 
cried, “because I didn’t really belong to 
you—Aura said so: she wanted me to 
go.” 

“Ceased to love you! Great God! 
Bessy! look at me, child!” 

Bessy lifted her head, startled by the 
hoarse passion of his voice. She look- 
ed at him—caught the strange glow and 
fire—slowly, slowly crept from his knee 
—slowly arose, still held by that mag- 
netic glance, wherein all the power and 
sweetness of his soul seemed to be melt- 
ing. 

Then she drew back; then, with a 
quick cry, she lifted both hands, and hid 
her face. 

In that moment, the veil was drawn 
away—the girl had changed to the wom- 
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an. Like a flash of lightning, came 
the consciousness of how this man loved 
her—and oh, woe! of how, henceforth 
and forever, she would love him! 

He saw it all, intuitively, and one look 
of triumph flashed from his eyes. 

Bessy stood — pale, trembling, and 
white —like one waiting to hear some 
fateful doom. 

“Bessy—you see—you know—now” 
—in vain he strove to steady his voice. 
“Shall I take you with me, to Italy?” 

“QO, father!” The pure little voice 
smote him to the soul. She was a 
white dove; and he was a wolf, he said, 
savagely, to himself. 

“ Bessy’ —there was a great struggle 
—“kiss me, child—as you did—before ; 
and—I—I—must go.” 

She crept toward him, blindly, still 
hiding her eyes. He caught her to his 
bosom, once: 

“ A father’s kiss,” he said, with a great 
sob; and staggered out of the room. 


For four years nobody knew the his- 
tory of the silent man who came and 
went along the streets of the quaint Ital- 
ian city. Only at the end of that time, 
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a letter was written by John to his sister, 
in which he sent the news of his wife’s 
death, by plague ; and his determination 
to remain, and spend his life where, at 
last, he had found peace. 

And, walking one day in a little park, 
where the ruins of a once stately fountain 
stood, John felt a touch upon his arm; 
and a silvery voice, even more musical 
than of old, said, softly: 

“ Master — father!” 

He had well earned his happiness; 
for he had not dared even to speak of 
her, for fear she was lost to him. But 
here she was— Bessy! ten times more 
beautiful—love in her sweet eyes, love 
on her lips. 

“I’m not going to be driven away, 
again,” she said, as she took one arm, 
and his sister leaned on the other. “We 
went to your lodgings, and the landlady 
said, may be we should find you here: 
so’we drove, as quickly as we could. 
Are you glad?” 

“If I were in heaven, do you think 
any one would ask me if I were glad?” 
he answered, with that rare smile. 

And you can guess the rest. Itis ex- 
actly as you imagine. 
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F the reader be a brother amateur 
if in the studies of natural beauty, and 
if modest means circumscribe his artistic 
tastes, he probably does not possess one 
of Turner’s paintings. His home-enjoy- 
ment of this artist’s wonderful pencil has 
very likely its only source in some old 
English annual, to which he contributed 
a few illustrations before he touched the 
zenith of his power. The reader, of 
course, regretfully concedes that the bu- 
rin has far less scope and force than the 
brush. Yet in the little picture before 
him, so abruptly dazzling is the flash of 
the sunlight here and there; so variously 


and deftly is its brightness shaded into 
translucent or snowy vapor; such are the 
exquisite delicacy of the contours, the be- 
witching variety of combinations in the 
clouded skies, that one seems standing 
on the threshold of “Glory’s morning- 
gate,” and gazing into Paradise. That 
vignette, three inches square, holds what 
a single British morning never displayed. 
All the cloud-beauty of an English year 
appears concentrated in the sketch. If 
such inspiration is drawn from the scant 
glories of a northern and mist- screened 
sky, complemented by studies in Swiss 
glens and on Mediterranean shores, what 
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could not an equal genius compass, if it 
enjoyed far more favorabie surround- 
ings? Oh, for a Turner, born and rear- 
ed under the gorgeous, gold-fretted ceil- 
ings of the equatorial heavens, and with- 
in the palm-pictured walls of tropjcal 
Sierras! When he shall appear and 
shall have filled a studio with the works 
of his life, one stroll over the enchanted 
floor of that celestially illumined gallery 
will furnish more visions of beauty than 
could be caught from other sources in 
the transit of a century. 

Such enthusiasm mastered me as I 
looked last night upon an equatorial 
sunset. Can a faint picture be given of 
its varied splendors? I have neither 
graver nor brush, and can reproduce 
neither form nor color, and fear that in 
this attempt I shall only show how griev- 
ously language lacks both outline and 
spirit. 

The sun, nearing the horizon, rushed 
down the declivity of the sky, and quick- 
ly hid itself behind a low, narrow bank 
of clouds, while around and above the 
heavens were clear. Through this dun 
barrier the orb broke out once or twice 
with golden, instead of dazzling efful- 
gence, and, hastily gathering up its 
robes, plunged into the sea. Scanty 
token was left of its brilliant presence, 
and yet a mantle had dropped directly 
behind the chariot of fire. This regal 
garment, fringed heavily with gold—un- 
folding quickly a pale- green centre and 
a ground of blended orange, red, pink, 
scarlet, cherry, and carmine—faded mo- 
mently, and soon color was almost lost 
from the sky. The pageant seemed 
over; but looking up again presently, I 
saw six tapering pillars of pink light ra- 
diating from. behind the cloudy ridge far 
up into the heavens. To the right 
stretched a purple sea, so distinctly de- 
fined from the blue air above by a bold 
margin of long curve, that the eye was 
for a moment deceived as to the true 
horizon. The next instant it seemed a 
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scroll illustrated and unrolled by the fin- 
gers of angels, or an actual glimpse of 
heavenly waters. Small, dark cloud-isl- 
ands thickly dotted this ocean, of which 
fifty were distinctly visible. Here seem- 
ed a celestjal renewal of Addison’s “ Vis- 
ion of Mirza.” There was the very pict- 
ure, rising before the enchanted sight of 
the Arab dreamer, of the island- homes 
of the blest, “interspersed with little 
shining seas which ran among them;” 
for white, fleecy cloud§, rolled into reg- 
ular, round-topped undulations, com- 
pletely filled the spaces between the dark 
islands. Another circumstance added 
greatly to the effect. A bird, so dis- 
tant as hardly to be discernible but 
for the motion of his flight, was wheel- 
ing about in mid-air, and seemed to be 
constantly hovering over the vaporous 
waves as they dashed subtile spray upon 
unsubstantial shores. One could easily 
fancy these islands blooming with the 
products of every clime, and inhabited 
by saints, flower-crowned and clothed in 
radiant attire. The magnificent specta- 
cle grew indistinct and dark. To the 
left the glowing columns — different in 
warmth of hue, but exactly resembling in 
structure spires of auroral fire—instead 
of fading, deepened slowly into purple 
and then into more sombre shades, till 
the reign of night was established almost 
before one noticed its accession to the 
throne of the heavens. 

To-night’s sunset was almost equally 
imposing. The descent into ocean was 
not marked by great splendor. The 
purple phenomenon of the island - stud- 
ded sea was renewed, but not with the 
same picturesque fidelity, on the north- 
ern arc of the horizon. But scarcely had 
Day quenched his torch in the water, 
when the air at some distance above the 
sun and a little toward the left of its set- 
ting, although before perfectly clear and 
free from haze, seemed to thicken, and 
became tinted more and more deeply, 
until a broad tower of violet flame stood 
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out from the battlements of upper heav- 
en. Opposite to this and a little farther 
from the middle arch of the sky, appear- 
ed a mass of mist, kindling in damask 
radiance. Between these, two slightly 
slanting, parallel shafts of rose-light of 
wide, equal, and uniform diameter, based 
on the golden pediment of the sun-set- 
ting, reared their colored capitals across 
a pale tract of wintry blue far up into the 
deep mazarine-blue of the zenith. Pois- 
ed at the centre*of this dome, like the 
golden ball over St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the moon shed down a growing lustre, 
almost protracting the power and pres- 
ence of day. Around their queen stood 
the red-robed Aldebaran, lord of the 
Arabs, the family of Orion, and such 
other select few of the starry nobility as 
could shine in the splendor of her court. 
Between the violet light, before men- 
tioned, and the first rose-colored pillar 
of the sky, were suspended in the clear 
heaven two long, slender bars of dark 


vapor, perfectly parallel, and bounded by 


even lines. Near these was a lake of 
syellow air, in the shape of a spherical 
triangle, completely inclosed by a very 
narrow marge of cloud, without the least 
fringe of haze, as distinct and uniform in 
breadth as if highly and leisurely elab- 
orated upon the pallet. Indeed, this 
linear structure and parallel disposition 
of clouds, as well as their breaking up 
into clusters of widely insulated masses, 
are, as far as my limited observation dis- 
covers, characteristic of the tropical fir- 
mament. 

One other sunset occurs to me as 
worth noting, which differed from the 
others in this: that the heavens were 
covered with clouds, there being just 
divergence enough between the clouds 
in the west to let in the dolphin splen- 
dors of the dying day. The display of 
rich and varied hues in the sky was far 
more gorgeous than in any other scene 
I witnessed. Considerably more than 
half the horizon blazed with gold- flame, 
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while the whole heavens were lustrous 
with the light of melted minerals or the 
party-colored fires of metallic vapors 
kindling in an atmosphere of oxygen. 
Among these there was a huge mass of 
fused and radiating carbuncle near the 
zenith, and beside it the eye was attract- 
ed by a bank of brown, of a peculiarly 
rich tint which I never saw before. Al- 
though the shade of the latter was quite 
dark, it was neither sombre nor sober, 
and would be as appropriate to the dress 
of a child as to that of a matron. Bits 
of dazzlingly illuminated rack darted rap- 
idly across the heavens, bringing vividly 
to mind the sunsets at Lake Tahoe. 
Tourists who have visited those beauti- 
ful waters. will remember, that, though 
there may be otherwise no perceptible 
motion in the air, fiery fragments of 
cloud, flying high over the water with 
greater speed than that of birds, impel- 
led as they are by impetuous gusts from 
lofty, but shallow and invisible mountain 
gorges, often produce a most striking 
effect against the dark,.sullen, and 
unchanging east. Notwithstanding the 
rapid transitions and fading of the kalei- 
doscopic scene, a sunset near the equa- 
ter presents a more lasting spectacle 
than one would suppose. Taking place 
about six o’clock, at seven bars of dim 
fire still closed the evening- gate of the 
sun against advancing night. 


One morning, the wind being quite 
light and the day almost cloudless, the 
sun asserted over the water something 
of the power he enjoys less interrupted- 
ly on the land of these latitudes. I was 
weary with the select seclusion of the 
quarter-deck—the West End of the ship 
—and for the first time repaired to the 
marine White Chapel. Crossing the 
main-deck, I mounted the forecastle, 
and, inert yet dreamy, stretched myself 
upon the gunwale hanging over the ship’s 
bows. I looked long into the water, 
impressed with the beauty and recog- 
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nizing the lesson of the graceful spec- 
tacle. 
oaken timbers, with massive chains and 
immense anchors affixed, has just enough 
of gilded ornament to adorn strength 
without concealing it. The whole frame- 
work seems aware of the twenty thousand 
miles it must traverse, but pursues its 
way majestic, never yielding an inch of 
sea, turning up liquid green sods on each 
side of its path. Even when struck by 
an opposing wave, though delayed in its 
course, the keel nevertheless cleaves its 
way to the crest of the surge with a slow 
advance in its rise which indicates pon- 
derous and invincible purpose. There 
can scarcely be a finer illustration of con- 
scious power, combined with patient and 
persistent resolution, than is furnished 
by the onward progress of a ship at sea. 

Later in the day, tracks of light azure 
appeared, some about the width of an 
ordinary avenue, but most of them as 
narrow as the streets of Pompeii, extend- 


ing regularly and crossing each other 
over a wide surface of darkly or dazzling- 
ly cerulean sea. They looked like white 
roads, winding through fields of various 
culture and color, viewed from some dis- 


tant hill. I thought the appearance due 
to some peculiarity in the reflection of 
light, and expected to see it vanish, or 
move forward with the ship’s advance. 
But the paths kept the same locality, 
and, as the vessel traversed them, it 
was discovered that they were courses 
of whale-food. Animalcules lay in these 
ways to the depth of one or two feet, in 
dense masses, while the surrounding 
water was free from them. The effect 
was as if Neptune had held a review of 
all his subjects, and that, careering over 
the blue, rolling meadows, the dolphin 
coursers and shelly chariots of tritons, 
mermen, and nereids had tossed up vol- 
umes of spray-dust which had remained, 
when, the day’s muster being over, they 
had sunk with their placid monarch to 
cavern homes. 
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The unchanging water would not be- 
tray distance from our northern horhe, 
but the unfamiliar phenomena of the 
firmament show how widely we are 
roaming. Especially is this true at 
night. As we sweep down the South 
American coast, stars and constellations 
which just skirt the horizon of home or 
remain permanently below it, take a lofty 
rank here, some shining proudly from 
the zenith. On the whole, the southern 
dome, stretching above our world, pre- 
sents an expanse decidedly less varied 
and interesting than its northern coun- 
terpart, although one starry group easi- 
ly maintains a dazzling pre-eminence 
of beauty. The vanishing daylight this 
evening reveals the central arch of the 
Milky Way with Aldebaran so near it 
that the ruby orb may be considered 
its key-stone. Two faint masses of 
cloudy sheen—the Shem and Japheth 
of the Magellan Clouds—have been for 
some time visible, while their brother 
Ham may be regarded as occupying a 
closely adjacent, unlighted, and intensely 
black area in the starry pavement. The 
Southern Cross displays in unquestioned 
superiority its imperial group, and be- 
tween the widely parted stars of its flam- 
ing stem towers the lanternless pinnacle 
of the southern sidereal hemisphere. 

From a calm tropical sky the starry 
lamps of night are swung low and fed 
with fuller flame than elsewhere. Es- 
pecially is this the case when, as to- 
night, the moon is absent. The horizon 
also is seemingly very contracted at such 
atime. Half an hour ago, a light sud- 
denly appearing strangely near the ship, 
drew speculation as to its origin. One 
thought it a ship’s lantern; another, a 
phosphoric flame; but it presently as- 
serted its nature, and vindicated its ex- 
altation above earthly fires by a slow 
march up the heavens. A planet emer- 
ging from the ocean soon after directly 
in the track of the rising star, brought to 
my lips the lines — 
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“ Chrysaor, rising out of the sea, 
Showed thus glorious and thus emulous, 
Leaving the arms of Callirhoe, 
Forever tender, soft, and tremulous.” 


For a week the ship had been driven 
by a fierce and prolonged storm toward 
Africa, and was now, as for some days 
past, struggling slowly back to its inter- 
rupted course. Exhausted as we had 
been with great discomfort and real dan- 
ger, when the excitement of peril sub- 
sided, disgust at the inconveniences and 
monotony of sea-life, which had been 
slowly gathering power over our senses 
and thought, now took full possession of 
us. No sail or other sign of life had ap- 
peared during this tempestuous interval 
upon the waters. Suddenly, in the twi- 
light noon of a densely clouded day, a 
loon lifted his wings from the distant 
west, dimly and momentarily, but dis- 
tinctly enough to telegraph to our glad- 
dened eyes that we were nearing the 
American coast. Later in the day, the 
weather having unexpectedly cleared, I 
was reading upon deck, but had been for 
some time conscious of sounds which 
were dreamily ascribed to the swinging 
blocks and loudly chirping ropes over- 
head. Suddenly looking up, I found the 
air thick and vociferous with birds. Now 
they plunged into the water, now chased 
each other madly hither and thither, 
screaming all the time with intensely 
discordant glee. Fish, also, of differing 
kinds, welcomed the returning sun with 
equal gladness, as in great numbers they 
flashed with sudden splashes out of the 
sea. Our vessel had seemed, through 
so many stormy hours, a lonely micro- 
scopic asteroid, launched upon the un- 
dulations of ether, that we were glad to 
be assured by these forms and utteran- 
ces of life that we were in the world 
again. The next morning a tiny bit of 
animated color was descried winging a 
zigzag and insanely purposeless course 
about one of the upper sails. An opera- 
glass, excitedly turned in that direction, 
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revealed to us the form of a red butter- 
fly. At this moment a shore-bird was 
espied, known to be such by an inde- 
scribable land-look—if I may be allowed 
the use of such a term—and also by its 
straight flight and vertical rise and fall 
through the air. 

The water has changed its attire be- 
hind the screen of night, and now spark- 
les in emerald vesture, as though catch- 
ing reflections that glance far aslant from 
unseen grassy shores. And now, light 
breezes wander over the low hedge of 
the gunwale, through the tapering stems 
of the masts, and through the twining, 
twisted, vine-like rigging, bringing fresh 
forest odors from a headland as yet in- 
visible. They seem to clothe the bare 
trunks of the spars with new bark, and 
to bring back to the dead fibres of the 
shrouds the swaying of wind - tossed 
flax-fields and the freshness of spring- 
ing hemp. Our hearts are stirred with 
sweet pain and longing, while we think— 
as of things long past and immeasurably 
distant —of the flowery meadows and 
rolling hills, of the rock-born springs 
and noble woods, that made home once 
such a picture, and now such a dream 
of beauty. Thus moodily we gaze to- 
ward the horizon: when did that cloud 
appear? for the sky was perfectly clear. 
We stoop over the ship’s side to admire 
the gorgeous coloring of some kelp-rib- 
bons that are floating past, and catch a 
sight of strange-leaved branches tossing 
on the waves. We look up: the seem- 
ing cloud is stationary, and peculiarly 
rigid in outline—ah! it is the land! 
And now we remember that, some mo- 
ments ago, from the broad-leafed masts 
a shout had rung out, which must have 
been the cry of “Land ho!” It was in- 
articulate then to our heedless ears, and 
yet it blended cheerily with our reverie, 
as the silver voice of a bird in the old 
oak-tree at home used to carol faintly 
and fairily in the early morning between 
dream and dream. Well, it is but a Pat- 
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agonian hill, towering from the bleak, 
extreme boundaries of the land-world — 
and yet, the sight thrills you, as if you 
had been a disembodied spirit, which, 
after protracted and weary wandering, 
had just found a body anda home. No 
one who has not been for months pent 
within the unbroken ring of a watery 
horizon, can realize the unspeakable re- 
lief and rest caused by the most distant 
glimpse of the most barren shore. 

A straw hat and thick overcoat do not 
form a stylish Broadway combination ; 
but are characteristically 2 /a Patagonia. 
The one is a needful protection against 
the fervid sun, while the other wards off 
the biting southern air. Armed with 
such defenses, I was, one afternoon, 
reading, while stretched upon the deck, 
in an attitude more comfortable than 
courtly, when the Captain touched my 
arm, and pointed to the deck. Close 
beside us stood a little continental visit- 
or. I will describe him particularly, for, 
not being sufficiently versed in ornithol- 
ogy to know whether the species has 
been depicted before, I am delighted 
with the idea of winning an easy fame 
by introducing a new bird to notice. It 
was a bird of the same size and shape 
with the ground-sparrow of this coun- 
try, but totally different in plumage. He 
had bright, beady eyes, and a mouse- 
colored head, the color lighting into drab 
about the neck, and the drab deepening 
down the breast to blue, which also lines 
the caudal plumes. At the prominent 
bone of the wing the drab is clouded 
with a brownish yellow, which brightens 
in color, then becomes veined and spot- 
ted with black ; and next occur alternate 
strata of this conglomerate and pure 
black. Finally, the black prevails, and 
spreads over the tail-feathers, except 
that a narrow, even stripe of glistening 
white borders the extreme feather on 
each side. He was still and stupid with 
exhaustion for some time; but, bright- 
ening suddenly, spread his wings, and 
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flew landward. Is the striking differ- 
ence in motion of water-fowl from land- 
birds instinctive or acquired? Perhaps, 
when the former were loosed from the 
Hand of Providence, the index- finger 
pointing toward the sea, they had the 
same mode of flight with other birds. 
Might not their peculiar, undulatory 
movement, their wheeling and circling 
flights, have been caught from the swell 
of the ocean? In their search for food, 
as they skim over the water, they are 
obliged to follow its fluctuating contour, 
and perhaps carried thence this trick of 
motion into upper air. What, too, is 
the occult reason why sea-birds invaria- 
bly have discordant or melancholy notes ? 
One would imagine, that, catching grace 
of motion from the sea, some of them at 
least would be attuned in voice to the 
laugh of the ripples, as well as to the 
shriek and clangor of the storm. This 
thought kept recurring to me, one even- 
ing, after clouds of gulls had attended 
the ship all day, incessantly cooing and 
screaming. I had just heard, for the 
first time, the cry of a penguin. The 
Captain had told me that it is a doleful 
sound, and seems to come from a drown- 
ing person. It was indeed like the hope- 
less wail of a half-insensible drowning 
man. The single note, repeated several 
times, as it came clear, distinct, and al- 
most articulate, over the water, had a pe- 
culiar effect in the calm, dark evening. 
While I was still pacing the deck, and 
the night was shutting in cloudy and 
moonless, I caught a peculiar sound 
from one of the winged company. It 
was a prolonged, low, but sonorous, 
flute-like moan, almost a wail, with a 
trilling rise to a note somewhat higher, 
which was just sounded and then ab- 
ruptly ended, and seemed more mourn- 
ful and hopeless than the former. The 
chatter of other birds broke in like child’s- 
play upon an oratorio of Handel. If Nat-. 
ure has a scene, or a sound, correspond- 
ent to each mood and experience of man, 
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then this strain is the key- note to a life 
shut in around By the mists of dense 
calamities, and overhead by the black 
night of Sorrow, in which the horizon of 
Hope is late-lighted by the illusory hope 
of relief or amendment inthis world. It 
seems the chronic moan of sleepless 
pain, blending at last into the iterated, 
formal, despairing inquiry, curtly ceas- 
ing, whether there can be any balm ap- 
plied? Many joined in the strain, with 
different strength and shrillness, and at 
different points; and single birds also 
repeated it. It is a pagan cry of blind 
misery and fate. There is nothing of 
Christian hope, much less of Christian 
faith and triumph, in it. The notes are 
suitable to be sounded over heathen 
cabins, and might have been learned 
from painted Patagonians, the agony of 
whose brief and prayerless lives who 
knows but God and themselves, and 
who would not shudder to know? Noth- 
ing ever affected me more deeply, that 
had in it no element of visible human 
experience. Voice of Jrima-donna or 
hand of pianist never moved me so much. 
It may seem strange that the cry of a 
bird has such power over sensibility; 
but the Captain of the ship, who was at 
my side, told me that, having been once 
wrecked on an uninhabited South Sea 
island, and striving, against great disad- 
vantages, to build a boat that would 
breast the shocks of ocean, he could en- 
dure the misery of his situation and the 
uncertainty of his prospects, except when 
completely unmanned by the peculiar cry 
of a bird. The pre-eminence of the 
nightingale among singing-birds is beau- 
tifully expressed in its Spanish name: 
the charming figure— Z/ Ruisefor, or 
“Lord of Song”—has never been trans- 
ferred, so far as I know, to English verse. 
A kindred, though not equal distinc- 
tion, is justly due to this winged, un- 
known singer, as, with wonderful vol- 
ume, and power, and plaintiveness, he 
enforces attention to his notes alone, in 
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the midst of the dissonant orchestra of 
the sea. 

During a moonlit, but clouded night, 
we doubled the Cape of St. John-—the 
eastern extremity of Staten Land—and 
turned our course westward once more. 
The precipitous promontory loomed near 
us in the indistinct light—a black and 
formless mass, with thick clouds hang- 
ing low from its concealed crown, like 
an Ethiopian bride hiding swarthy plain- 
ness. with a veil. The next morning, 
swells of cloud-looking land broke the 
northern horizon, with one darker undu- 
lation, which vas doubtless actual rock. 
Among the rounded sweeps spring two 
bold, jutting spires of stone, while near 
them rises a leaning, enormous slab, 
that seems the half-sunken tombstone 
of a Titan. And now, directly in front, 
the aim of the laboring ship, towered 
Cape Horn. It was, trom the first, 
doubtful whether we could pass this bar- 
rier, unless the wind should veer two or 
three points. This doubt presently deep- 


ening into adverse certainty, we had to 
tack ship, and were, in a few hours, far 


on our unwilling way eastward. The 
unfavorable portents of sky and sea 
were soon fulfilled in rising storm; for 
it would have been a strange thing in- 
deed to pass the portals of the Pacific 
without a brawl with the concierge. The 
wind began to howl over the deepening 
caverns of the sea, like Cerberus at the 
gates of Hell. The seas boomed against 
the trembling ship, at first, like cannon- 
balls, and then, as if the cannon them- 
selves had been hurled bodily upon the 
vessel’s sides. After three days of such 
restless discomfort as only sailors can 
know, in the gray, reluctant dawn of an 
antarctic morning, the Captain and I 
were endeavoring, in spite of the ele- 
ments, to keep our seats at the break- 
fast-table, spread in the forward cabin, 
which communicated with the main-deck 
by an open door. Among the many 
sounds at such a time, from roarin 
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wind, and shrieking rigging, and shout-. 
ing crew, one sound, sudden and pecul- 
iar, arrested the ear. It was the tread 
—almost the trampling—of men, not oc- 
cupied with any duty, but rushing aim- 
lessly, helplessly, to a central point. 
Looking out, we saw a solemn, unmis- 
takable shadow upon the faces of the 
gathering group. Directly rose the shout 
—which may you never hear—“ Man 
overboard!” It was a foreigner, who 
had spoken in such an obscure dialect 
that it had been impossible for any one 
of the ship’s company to tell to which 
province of northern Europe he belong- 
ed. He had fallen from the main-royal- 
yard. He was, in all probability, dead 
the moment he struck the water; but, if 
not, he was doomed. The ship was fly- 
ing on at the rate of a mile in five min- 
utes. It would have occupied an hour 
to turn the ship’s course, and three or 
four hours to beat back against the wind 
to this point. No boat could live in such 
a sea. As, under the wrathful sky, the 
body, clothed in red, rose upon the 
mountainous surge and swept rapidly 
along the broad, sloping downs of whirl- 
ing green water in the ship’s wake, great 
albatrosses shut their crooked, enormous 
wings, and, with gulls and other birds, 
alighted around it, harpy ministers of 
destruction, in the retinue of the Angel 
of Death. Gone, without decent care 
or Christian rite for the body; without 
words of comfort or commendation for 
a soul, rushing out of the world; with 
no more time, one would think, than 
sufficed for a mere ejaculation of prayer, 
if, indeed, he had been taught to pray! 
One more charge for the sea against 
that Day of Account “when we shall all 
be contemporaries,”’ and when we shall, 
perhaps, be able to fathom the now meas- 
ureless and mist-shrouded depths of 
God’s providence toward the children of 
men! 

One Sunday, some days after, the 
promontory of the Horn again appeared 
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on the horizon. The wind had sullenly 
and fitfully abated from its extreme force 
and direct opposition, but was still unfa- 
vorable for doubling the Cape. The 
gloom of our recent disaster, exhaustion 
caused by the protracted storm, the chilli- 
ness of the inclement air, and the uncer- 
tainty of our position, made our words 
few and our faces pale and forbidding. 
At night there was nothing to indicate 
that we might not be detained for weeks 
in this dreary district of ocean, as is fre; 
quently the case in such voyages. But 
the Captain came to my state-room door 
in the dusk of dawn, and said, “ We are 
passing Cape Horn.” I dressed hastily 
and sprang upon deck. It was the morn- 
ing that gave equal day to the world. 
The sea was smooth, the wind fresh and 
yet not rough, the air somewhat chilly, 
like that of a morning in middle autumn. 
In the brightening look and blushing 
cheek of Dawn it was easy to detect the 
distant coming of the sun. I never saw 
Venus so large and sparkling as now. 
The ship was passing the Horn at about 
a mile’s distance. The island seemed at 
first a black structure of rock, with edges 
sharply defined against the soft and shad- 
owed masses of distant mountains. As 
the sun slowly climbed the low slope of 
its path, the murky granite mass light- 
ened with purple shadows, which grad- 
ually fell away and revealed the lines 
and features in its face of stone. Pres- 
ently there stood out to the view a strik- 
ing representation of the gray buttresses, 
the multitudinous pinnacles and the pro- 
fuse adornment of Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
To the left of the rock a fallen tower left 
little token of former elevation, while it 
covered the side and cumbered the base 
of the fabric with ruins. A little farther 
to the left and considerably in the back- 
ground, appeared against the clear sky a 
range of lines like the ridge-poles of 


_houses, with here and there massed and 


broken curves, resembling the round, fo- 
liate outlines of a tree. In this manner 
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the appearance of an elevated street ina 
crowded town is so strikingly reproduced 
as almost to take away from the scene 
the otherwise overwhelming impression 
of loneliness. At the extremity of this 
lofty street rises a truncated, tower-shap- 
ed cone, and in the cavity of its summit 
nestles what looks like a white dwelling- 
house, such as the Tip-top House of Mt. 
Washington. A glass breaks the uni- 
form whiteness into three patches of 
gnow. In the left of the picture rise the 
Hermit Islands. The first of these—a 
small, stony knoll—is clothed from crown 
to circumference with a brown cape of 
velvet lichen. West of this are seen 
verdureless and quite symmetrical pyra- 
mids, one edge facing the south. Be- 
tween these and a rock that lifts its head 
far out at sea a low, shining, pointed 
mass is seen that looks like a white sum- 
mer cloud, but is immovable and hard in 
outline. A little to the right gleams an- 
other pinnacle of seeming vapor, equally 
rigid and stationary. Another day will 
show these peaks to be the first crests 
of a long range of mountains that com- 
pose Hoste Island, and are completely 
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covered with snow. The sun is now 
lightening with its first full rays this 
landscape of the Southern Sea. A gir- 
dle of mist is thrown round each rock 
where it meets the ocean. No wood, or 
shrubs, or grass is disclosed by the pale 
radiance of antarctic day—nothing but 
a thin carpet of lichens hides the na- 
ked cliffs. A large sea-bird, in wild 
flight directly before the Cape, appears 
the only thing living or capable of living 
there, as every chart will testify. The 
speech of different nations has almost 
exhausted the vocabulary of calamity 
and despair in naming the inlets, isl- 
ands, and channels of this treacherous 
and abhorred coast. And yet there is 
to me in this scene a sense of an inde- 
scribable beauty striving with desolation. 
Much of this effect is doubtless due to 
the favoring sky, and sea, and sunlight. 
It is also a welcome thought that the 
prew is now for the first time turned to 
its port. “Meta fervidis evitata robis” 
— “the goal is grazed by the glowing 
wheels ”—and henceforth every rood of 
distance traversed brings directly nearer 
our Pacific home. 








HE earthquake of March 26, 1872, 
having been more disastrous in 
its effects than any which have taken 
place on the Pacific Coast, north of 
Mexico, since California became a part 
of the. United States, has naturally at- 
tracted much attention, and been much 
written and commented upon. The dis- 
tance of that part of the State where the 
most violent disturbances took place, 
from the ordinary routes of travel, is 
such, that few, except those residing 
there, could see for themselves what 
had actually happened; and it is quite 
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navurat that exaggerated stories should 
have been put in circulation, when the 
truth itself was so remarkable. The 
exigencies of the Geological Survey 
work requiring that a party should pass 
through Owen’s Valley to reach the 
field of their labors, occasion was taken 
to inquire and observe, as carefully as 
time would allow, into all the principal 
facts connected with this earthquake ; 
and the following pages contain a plain 
statement of the results obtained, with 
such few comments as the space at our 
command will allow us to append. It 
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must be borne in mind, however, that the 
region where the greatest disturbances 
occurred is one which is very thinly inhab- 
ited ; and that the buildings which existed 
there at the time of the shock were of a 
kind most unsuitable for the preserva- 
tion of a serviceable record, in the form 
of fractured walls and the like, for a fut- 
ure examination by the scientific observ- 
er. Hence, the results obtained are less 
satisfactory than might, perhaps, have 
been expected, or than they would have 
been in a thickly settled region, over 
which large and well-built edifices had 
been erected. Still, a number of valua- 
ble facts have been observed, and some 
general conclusions can be drawn with 
safety from the daa collected. 

To understand what follows, it will be 
necessary to devote a fewlines toa sketch 
of the geography and geology of Owen’s 
Valley, since it is a region but little 
known, even to Californians, and quite 
a terra incognita to the ordinary reader. 


And yet, it is certainly one of the mest 
remarkable portions of a remarkable 
State; and it is safe to assert that it 
will, at no distant period, attract many 


visitors. For its position is almost, if 
not quite unique, in respect to the at- 
tractions of its scenery, among all the 
valleys of which our ample territory has 
the right to boast. It is traversed by 
the river of the same name, which rises 
in that remarkable knot of mountains in 
which head the Merced, the Tuolumne, 
and the San Joaquin, and of which the 
dominating summits are Mount Ritter 
and Mount Lyell—two peaks which are 
very conspicuous from Mount Hoffmann 
and other high points around the Yo- 
semite Valley. After leaving the mount- 
ains, Owen’s River runs first through a 
large, secluded valley, lying some thirty 
miles, a little to the east of south, from 
Mono Lake, and called Long Valley. 
Leaving this, it makes its way through 
a volcanic table-land, in a deep, precip- 
itous cafton, from which it emerges and 
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enters Owen’s Valley. proper, bending 
its previous easterly course into an al- 
most southerly one. After running some 
seventy miles in a south-south - east di- 
rection, it empties into Owen’s Lake, 
where it becomes lost by evaporation — 
like all the other streams in the Great 
Basin, on the western borders of which 
Owen’s Valley lies. Both sides of the 
valley are bordeted by extremely steep 
and elevated mountains, by which it is 
closed in, as if by two gigantic walls. 
On the west is the Sierra Nevada, with 
no pass across it of less than twelve 
thousand feet in elevation; the crest of 
the range broken into a thousand pinna- 
cles and battlements, and rising to from 
fourteen thousand to fifteen thousand 
feet above the sea-level, and from ten 
thousand to eleven thousand feet above 
the valley itself, which, at Lone Pine, is 
about four thousand feet above tide-wa- 
ter. The eastern wall is formed by.the 
range of mountains called the Inyo, in 
the southern part of the valley, and the 
White Mountains, farther north ; for this 
chain, double in name, is in reality a 
unit. The Sierra wall of the valley is, 
in fact, the eastern edge, or face, of a 
great mass of mountains, from seventy 
to a hundred miles in width, intersected 
by numberless deep cafons, the divides 
between which are crested with domes 
and pinnacles—forming a vast labyrinth, 
whose recesses remain yet to be ex- 
plored, and to disclose scenes of grand- 
eur and beauty rivaling those presented 
by the Alpine chains. The Inyo and 
White Mountain range, on the other 
hand, is one narrow crest, almost unique 
in its narrowness and steepness. .It rises 
very precipitously from the valley to a 
height of from eight thousand to eleven 
thousand feet above the sea, or four thou- 
sand to seven thousand feet above the 
plain at its foot. Dark, sombre, desti- 
tute of trees and water, and rarely whit- 
ened with snow, even for a short period, 
it presents a most striking contrast to 
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the Sierra side of the valley, down which 
the snow masses extend, at least—at 
this time of the present year—for a dis- 
tance of five thousand to six thousand 
feet vertical, and whose melting feeds 
the numerous and copious streams which 
make the valley habitable. 

At Lone Pine, it is only eighteen miles 
across, from summit to summit of the 
ranges; the bottom, or level portion of 
the valley, being two or three miles in 
width. On the Sierra side, there ex- 
tends from the base of the precipitous 
portion of the range a long slope gen- 
tly descending at an angle of five or 
six degrees, covered with sage-brush, 
and made up of coarse detritus from 
the mountains behind—a vast pile of 
bowlders, gravel, and sand, two thou- 
sand feet thick at its upper end, and 
spread out at the foot of the range in a 
belt of varying width, which, in some 
places, is as much as six or seven miles. 
Just where this belt of detritus, or “sage- 
brush slope,” meets the valley bottom, 
the mountain streams lose their torrential 
character, and, finer sediment being de- 
posited, there is a growth of vegetation 
somewhat meadow-like in character. , It 
is on this fringe along the edge of the 
sage-brush—which, however, is not con- 
tinuous, but rather in patches opposite 
to the great caftons from which issue the 
numerous streams referred to above — 
that the small settlements in the valley 
are exclusively located. 

The geology of Owen’s Valley is as in- 
teresting as its scenery is grand. The 
two great ranges which inclose it are not 
of the same geological age, nor are they 
at all alike in structure or lithological 
character. The Sierra is chiefly one 
vast mass of granite ; indeed, this is the 
only rock visible, from the south end of 
Owen’s Lake north as far as the thirty- 
seventh parallel, which crosses the val- 
ley about nine miles north of Camp In- 
dependence. The interior of the chain, 
between the parallels of 36° 30’ and 37°, 
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is also all granitic, so far as we know. 
This granite has been elevated since the 
Jurassic period, and belongs to the Sier- 
ra Nevada system of upheaval. The 
Inyo and White Mountain range, on the 
other hand, is much more ancient, being 
a part of the great Paleozoic formation, 
which occupies so extensive an area in 
the Great Basin. The mass of these 
mountains, instead of being made up of 
granite, consists chiefly of limestone, 
sandstone, and other stratified mate- 
rials, tilted up at a high angle, and with 
the most complicated system of strike 
and dip. 

Midway in the valley, commencing at 
a point about thirty miles north of Lone 
Pine, and extending for ten miles, there 
is a region of volcanic cones and lava- 
flows, by which the river is crowded over 
against the Inyo Range, at the foot of 
which it has just room to flow. These 
cones are seemingly as perfect as they 
ever were; and the flows of basalt have 
spread themselves out over the sage- 
brush slope in a manner wonderfully in- 
dicative of a recent date for their out- 
breaking. Yet all now is absolutely 
quiet. The volcanic forces are dormant. 
Farther up the valley, however, especial- 
ly after the river bends to the westward, 
and when we reach the volcanic table- 
land, spoken of before, and which forms 
a vast plateau south of Mono Lake, there 
are abundant indications of former vol- 
canic activity, in the usual form of solfa- 
faras and hot springs. 

So, too, south of Owen’s Lake, in the 
mountains which lie east of the Sierra, 
and which are known as the Coso Range, 
are numerous cones, from which long, 
dark streams of basaltic lava may be 
easily traced down into the valley, where 
they have spread out in great tables. 
As we debouch from Walker’s Pass, we 
see the Coso Mountains off to the north- 
east, and the basaltic cones and flows 
offer a curious contrast of color with the 
light-colored granitic rocks forming the 
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mass of the range from which the vol- 
canic masses have issued; so that it was 
hard for us to convince ourselves, for 
some time, that these dark spots were 
not the shadows of clouds resting over 
the landscape. 

We have, then, in this regiou al) the 
elements of geological disturbances: a 
narrow valley, which was probably once 
a chasm of immense depth, between two 
stupendous ranges of very different ge- 
ological ages; and volcanic cones and 
lava- flows, which have issued from the 
interior of the earth since the detrital 
slope at the base of the Sierra was 
formed. The gigantic character of the 
forces which have here been called into 
play is evident on every hand, and the ob- 
server, even if no geologist, can not fail 
to become impressed with the idea that 
the fabric of the earth must have been 
shaken to its very centre while these 
stupendous features of its surface were 
in process of development. 

Such being —as sketched above in a 
few brief words—the character of the 
region where the earthquake of March 
26th last was most severely felt, we will 
proceed to a statement of some of the 
most striking facts therewith connected. 

The comparison of the various tele- 
graphic reports to the newspapers pub- 
lished in California shows that at about 
half-past two o’clock on the morning 
of March 26, 1872, a shock of an earth- 
quake was felt over nearly the whole 
extent of the State, or from Shasta to 
San Diego County, north and south, 
and through its whole breadth, with the 
exception of the extreme northern and 
north-western portion. It appeared, fur- 
ther, that a large part of the adjoining 
State of Nevada was also violently shak- 
en at the same time, the disturbance 
having reached nearly to its extreme 
eastern border, and as far south as any 
place from which information could be 
obtained by telegraph or newspaper. It 
also appeared, as soon as the news could 
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arrive from that quarter, that a portion 
of Mexico had been similarly disturbed 
on the same day, and other nearly syn- 
chronous shocks and volcanic disturb- 
ances are now known to have taken 
place in different parts of the world, as 
will be noticed farther on. At present 
we have to do only with the shocks of 
the 26th and the following days, and 
their effects in California. These shocks 
were destructive in Owen’s Valley onlv ; 
but they were severe along the western 
slope of the Sierra and in the foot- hills 
from Visalia to Sonora, more moderate 
farther north, and quite moderate in the 
Coast Ranges and on the west side of 
the valleys of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin. Large areas of country over 
which they were undoubtedly felt with 
severity are almost entirely uninhabited, 
so that only very fragmentary informa- 
tion will ever be obtained from these 
quarters. 

All the statements from different places 
agree in this: that the first shock felt was 
sudden, and by far the most violent of 
all, and that the serious damage done 
was everywhere effected within the first 
minute or two of the commencement of 
the disturbance. But the shocks con- 
tinued to be felt in various localities, 
with occasional intermissions, from the 
morning of the 26th of March during a 
considerable part of that day; and in 
Owen’s Valley the ground had not re- 
sumed its usual condition of tranquillity 
at the time of our leaving, which was 
the 23d of May. Along the settled por- 
tion of the Sierra Nevada, as far north 
as Placer County at least, the shocks 
were repeated at intervals from about 
half-past two until about half-past six of 
the morning of the first great shock. 
And about ‘half-past six a quite severe 
oscillation occurred, which was particu- 
larly noticed at many points in the min- 
ing counties from Mariposa to Oroville, 
and which was also felt in the Coast 
Ranges. 
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Throughout the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada, in the mining belt, the 
disturbance of March 26th was the most 
severe ever experienced since the region 
was settled by the Whites; but the fact 
that the loss of life was confined to 
Owen’s Valley turned the attention and 
sympathy of the public almost exclusive- 
ly in that direction. Before attempting 
to draw any general conclusions, or to 
go further into details with regard to the 
extent and magnitude of the earthquake 
disturbances of the 26th of March and 
the following days, outside of Owen’s 
Valley, we will first give such facts as 
were observed and collected in that par- 
ticular region. 

As Lone Pine and Independence are 
the places where most of the damage 
to life and property was done, it will 
be desirable to describe their position. 
They are both at the edge of the sage- 
brush slope, before noticed as a peculiar 
feature of the valley. They are both on 
the west, or Sierra side, of the river. 
Lone Pine is about six miles north of 
Owen’s Lake, and Independence about 
fifteen miles farther in the same direc- 
tion. Camp Independence is about three 
miles above the town of the same name, 
and Bishop Creek about forty. 

All persons concur in stating that the 
first shock, which took place “about 
half- past two,” was by far the most se- 
vere, and that all the serious damage 
was done by it. The estimates as to 
the duration of the destructive shock 
are very discordant; and this is not to 
be wondered at, when we consider how 
men’s thoughts were occupied at that 
time, and how little suited the condi- 
tions were to precision of statement. 
From a variety of considerations, it 
seems reasonable to infer that the most 
violent portion of the disturbance may 
have lasted fully a minute, and possibly 
as much as a minute and a half. The 
subsequent disturbances, although oc- 
casionally violent enough to displace fur- 
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niture and throw goods off the shelves, 
were of little account as compared with 
the first oscillations. A second heavy 
shock occurred in Owen’s Valley, be- 
tween six and half-past six o’clock, and 
this was also, as mentioned above, very 
distinctly felt over a large portion of the 
State. Many persons spoke of the vi- 
brations as being almost continuous be- 
tween the first and second great shocks. 

There appears to have been no one 
in the valley who kept, or tried to keep, 
a record of the phenomena from the 
beginning. Mr. Seth G. Sneden, of 
Bishop Creek, however, began? on the 
31st of March, to note down the prin- 
cipal vibrations, although without any 
special attempt at accuracy in reference 
to the time of their occurrence. From 
his memoranda, it appears that hardly a 
day had passed, from the beginning of 
his record up to the time of our visit, 
May 21st, without some oscillations hav- 
ing been experienced, and there were 
usually several during each twenty-four 
hours. On the whole, however, the evi- 
dence of the gradual slackening of the 
action of the internal forces was very 
clear, there being nothing more than 
slight vibrations during the month of 
May. Quite a heavy shock was felt in 
the night of May 13th at Lone Pine, 
which was also very sensible to us at 
Little Lake, a point fifty miles south ; 
but at Bishop Creek, the same distance 
to the north, it was not noticed. 

‘lo our party—traveling from Visalia, 
by way of Walker’s Pass, to Owen’s 
Valley—the destructive effects of the 
earthquake began first to be visible at 
Indian Wells, about sixty-seven miles 
nearly due south from Lone Pine. Here 
the walls of the adode house were bad- 
ly cracked, and some adodes had been 
thrown from the north gable to the dis- 
tance of fifteen feet, toward the north. 
The house, which has walls nearly two 
feet in thickness, is traversed, in several 
places, by vertical cracks from top to 
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bottom. Two very heavy shocks were 
felt here on the morning of the 26th of 
March. 

At Little Lake, nineteen miles farther 
north, the house, which is in part very 
loosely built of cobble-stones, was badly 
injured, and a portion of it shaken down. 
At Haiwee, eleven miles above, a stone 
barn, built of hewn blocks of volcanic 
ash, was entirely overthrown, and the 
materials piled promiscuously together 
—a person who slept inside escaping 
with his life by a truly extraordinary 
chance. The wooden house at the same 
place, although violently shaken, was al- 
most entirely uninjured. Loose articles 
within were thrown viclently from their 
places, and generally toward the east. 
At Olancha, at the foot of Owen’s Lake, 
the adobe house was not thrown down, 
although badly cracked on the east and 
south faces, and not at all on the north 
side. Articles in this house were thrown 
to the north-west. Three miles farther 


north, at Big Lake House, an adode build- 
ing was almost destroyed, the north and 


south sides having suffered the most 
damage. The rubbish was thrown chief- 
ly to the north, and some of it as far as 
fifteen feet from the side of the building. 

At Lone Pine we found ourselves in 
the midst of a scene of ruin and disaster 
—giving a vivid idea, even after the lapse 
of two months, of the distressing scenes 
through which the inhabitants had pass- 
ed. This town contained from 250 to 300 
inhabitants, living almost exclusively in 
adobe houses, every one of which, and 
one of stone—the only one of that mate- 
rial in the town—was entirely demolish- 
ed. Twenty-three persons were either 
killed outright, or found dead when dis- 
interred from the ruins; four more were 
so badly injured that they have since 
died, and some sixty others were more 
or less seriously hurt, some of them very 
severely, so that their recovery seems 
indeed remarkable. One person was 
killed at the Eclipse Mine, and a child 
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near Camp Independence. These are 
all the fatal cases; and it is indeed won- 
derful that the loss of life should have 
been so exclusively limited to the vicin- 
ity of Lone Pine, since the destruction 
of all buildings of adobe and brick at 
Independence was nearly as complete 
as it was at Lone Pine itself. At Fort 
Independence, which was entirely built 
of adodes, but in a very strong and sub- 
stantial manner considering the materi- 
al, the destruction was almost entire; 
and yet, strange to say, only one man 
was injured, and he but slightly. It 
would appear that the smallest and most 
poorly built houses were those of which 
the inmates suffered the most. 

From Olancha to Big Pine, a distance 
of about sixty miles, the force of the 
shock seems to have been about equally 
severe —as far as one could judge from 
its effects in fissuring the earth; but the 
proportion of adobe houses diminishing 
as we go north, in consequence of lum- 
ber becoming more accessible and cheap- 
er in that direction, the destruction of life 
and property was proportionally dimin- 
ished. 

The almost universal testimony of the 
residents of Owen’s Valley was to the 
effect that the shocks came from the Si- 
erra Nevada, and from that portion of 
the range which lies between Owen’s 
In the region 
to the south of the lake the vibrations 
were felt as approaching from the north- 
west; at Lone Pine they were referred 
to the high mountains in the immediate 
vicinity to the west, and as we moved up 
the valley the direction assigned was al- 
ways more to the south of west as we 
proceeded north. This agrees also with 
our own experience, for in the shocks 
which we felt at various points between 
Little Lake and Bishop Creek, we all 
agreed in referring their origin to the 
region of the Sierra lying to the west o 
Owen’s Lake and Lone Pine. 

We were not able to discover that any 
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person had been awakened by sounds 
preceding the first great shock: it seems 
to have been the motion, accompanied 
by noises, in all cases, which aroused 
the sleepers. And the impressions made, 
in the same locality even, by these sounds 
on different persons seem to have been 
quite varying in their character and de- 
gree. Some described the noise as re- 
sembling that made by a whole park of 
artillery shot off in rapid succession, 
with the rattling of musketry between. 
Others were much impressed by the 
noises made by different kinds of ani- 
mals. The barking and howling of the 
dogs, and the lowing of the cattle, were 
strangely intermingled with the rever- 
berations of the falling rocks in the 
mountains, the creaking of the. timbers 
of the wooden buildings, and the rattling 
and crashing of the loose articles con- 
tained within them. In regard to the 
character of the subterranean noises ac- 
companying the earthquake shocks in 
this region, we learned something from 
our own observations. Of the various 
disturbances of the ground which we ex- 
perienced between Little Lake and Bish- 
op Creek, several were distinctly pre- 
ceded by a dull, explosive sound, like 
the noise of the firing of a piece of heavy 
artillery at a great distance, or the let- 
ting off of a heavy blast. These sounds 
were distinctly heard as coming from the 
region of the Sierra Nevada, and were, 
in most cases, followed by a tremor of 
the ground after an interval of from two 
to five seconds. In several cases, the 
explosive sounds were heard by our par- 
ty when no subsequent vibration was 
perceived. But most of the shocks 
which followed these sounds were so 
light that they were not usually felt ex- 
cept by persons who were at rest. Al- 
most without exception, the oscillations 
noticed by us were in the night: no 
doubt the same disturbances took place 
in the day-time; but to persons moving 
about, in a wagon or on horseback, as 
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we were most of the time, they were im- 
perceptible. 

Mr. Sneden’s record, kept at Bishop 
Creek, mentions these explosive sounds 
as frequent; and it is noticeable that at 
that place the sounds frequently occur- 
red without any attendant shock, and 
also that they appear usually to have 
followed, instead of preceding, the vi- 
brations. Thus, the record says: April 
15-16th, “explosions during the night, 
but no shocks;” April 25th, 1% A.M., 
“shock, followed by numerous explosive 
reports ;’’? April 29th, “shock, with ex- 
plosive reports following.” And, dur- 
ing the whole month of May, the term 
“explosive reports ” appears frequently 
in the record, while that of “explosive 
shocks,” or shocks accompanied by ex- 
plosive sounds, is only rarely used. In 
some cases, the sounds are noted as 
having been very loud and distinct. 

Among the geological effects of these 
disturbances, we may notice: fissures 
in the soil or rocks; alterations of level 
of different parts of. the valley, either 
temporary or permanent ; changes in the 
water-courses ; accumulations of water 
where such were not before known, and 


‘similar occurrences, which prove that 


the wave left a permanent record of its 
passage. 

As before remarked, the ranches and 
settlements in the valley are chiefly at 
the lower edge of the sage-brush slope, 
on the alluvial patches, where the soil 
is soft and springy, and permeated by 
moisture from the mountain streams. 
As would be expected, it is just at this 
line of junction of two different forma- 
tions that the geological effects of the 
earthquake are much the most distinct- 
ly marked. All the way from Haiwee 
Meadows to Big Pine Creek we met 
frequent cracks in the earth, areas of 
sunken ground, depressions partly filled 
with water, and regions where motion of 
the surface soil had taken place, either 
in a vertical or horizontal direction. 
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The direction of these fissures is almost 
always nearly pafallel with that of the 
base of the mountains, although in a few 
instances they run diagonally across the 
valley. 

The dependence of the fissures upon 
the character of the soil was well exem- 
plified at Haiwee Meadows, which occu- 
py an oval area somewhat less than a 
mile in diameter, surrounded by hills, 
all around the border of which the soil 
is wet and heavy, owing to the presence 
of numerous springs in that position. 
Along this border the ground is broken 
by fissures, and the inside edge has set- 
tled as much as four or five feet. The 
hills to the east of the meadows are of 
volcanic sediment; and on visiting them 
a large crack was observed running in 
an easterly direction across one of the 
spurs, which looked fresh, as if it might 
have been made during the recent earth- 
quake. 

At Olancha numerous fissures were 
noticed, and between them, at one place, 
the ground was depressed two or three 
feet for a width of forty feet. Passing 
up the west side of Owen’s Lake, the 
cracks became more numerous, and 
great depressions between them were 
seen, where the ground had sunk from 
two to ten feet, over a space from ten to 
a hundred feet in width, and for a length 
of several hundred yards, the depressed 
areas almost always nearly coinciding in 
the direction of their greatest longitudi- 
nal extension with that of the base of the 
mountains. On this side of the lake, 
which occupies almost the whole width 
of the valley, the fissures are mostly on 
the sage-brush slope, about half-way be- 
tween the shore and the base of the Si- 
erra, the slope being here about two miles 
in width. In some places, however, the 
cracks are quite near the edge of the lake. 

All along in the vicinity of Lone Pine 
and at the base of the Alabama Range of 
foot-hills, which here extend up the val- 
ley for the distance of about eight miles, 
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forming a sort of detached outlier of the 
Sierra, and composed of similar gran- 
itic and metamorphic rocks, the fissures 
are numerous, and here and there they 
form a perfect network, between which 
the ground has become raised or sunk, 
so as to be quite impassable. 

Similar phenomena were seen at vari- 
ous pointsein following up the valley; 
but nowhere are the effects of the earth- 
quake in fissuring and depressing the 
surface so manifest as in the vicinity of 
Big Pine. A large body of water issues 
from the gorges of the Sierra west of 
this place, and this water spreads out, 
after leaving the sage-brush slope, and 
runs in numerous channels through a low 
and swampy meadow, several hundred 
acres in extent. Here there is a series 
of extensive fissures, which may be traced 
uninterruptedly for several miles. In 
one place an area of ground two to three 
hundred feet wide has sunk to the depth 
of twenty or thirty feet in places, leaving 
vertical walls on each side, and these de- 
pressions have become partly filled with 
water, so that ponds have been formed 
of no inconsiderable size. One noticed 
was fully one-third of a mile in length, 
and would have been much larger had 
not the depression been so situated as 
to afford partial drainage of the area at 
one end, so that the basin could not be 
entirely filled. 

In all cases, the character of the dis- 
turbances of the soil seemed to be pretty 
much the same: namely, the depression 
of narrow belts between fissures running 
nearly parallel to the course of the Sierra, 
and chiefly limited to the edge of the 
sage-brush slope. There are also cracks 
across the spurs of granitic rock in the 
foot-hills of the Sierra in a very few 
places; but in no case did we observe 
any relative displacement of the two 
sides of the fissure. Numerous irregu- 
lar and star-shaped cracks occur in the 
low ground near the river’s edge, as 
would naturally be expected. 
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While the distribution of the water in 
the valley is not essentially different from 
what it was before the earthquake, there 
are quite a number of localities where 
slight changes have taken place. The 
river itself, which is deep and swift, and 
from sixty to eighty feet wide opposite 
Lone Pine, is said to have been dry along 
that portion of its course for several hours 
after the first heavy shock. This is stat- 
ed on what I believe to be trustwor- 
thy authority: Captain Scoones, of the 
Eclipse Mine, among others, testifying 
to this fact. This may be easily admit- 
ted, when we consider the great number 
of fissures opened in the valley, and how 
greedily they would have absorbed the 
water in their vicinity. At the bridge 
south-east of Lone Pine the disturbance 
of the water in the river, at the time of 
the first great shock, was so severe that 
fish were thrown out upon the bank; and 
the men stopping there, who were en- 
gaged in building a boat, did not hesitate 
to capture them, and served them up for 
breakfast in the morning—a quite novel 
method of utilizing an earthquake ! 

The tidal wave produced in Owen’s 
Lake — which is a body of water about 
seventeen miles long and ten wide in its 
widest part—is represented by those 
living at Swansea, on its north-eastern 
border, as having been very striking. 
The family of our informant was awak- 
ened by the fearful noise, and, on rush- 
ing out of the house, found that the wa- 
ter had receded from the shore, and that 
it stood in a perpendicular wall length- 
wise of the lake—that is, north and south 
—where it seemed as if a number of dif- 
ferent currents were contending with 
tremendous fracas for the mastery. Of 
course, the family were greatly alarmed, 
fearing that when the wave came back 
to the shore it would be with a violence 
that would sweep every thing away, the 
region bordering on the lake being here 
so flat that all escape by running to 
higher ground seemed impossible. The 
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wave, however, returned to the shore, 
in the course of two‘or three minutes, 
breaking and flowing some two hundred 
feet beyond the former edge of the shore, 
but doing no essential damage. There 
has been a slight permanent depression 
of the soil at the north-west corner of 
the lake, and a corresponding rise on 
the north-east side. This is proved by 
the fact that the lake is a little shallower 
at the Swansea landing than it was be- 
fore the shock; while the water has risen 
on the opposite side, so that the road has 
had to be changed from its former course 
and carried higher up on the slope. The 
vertical displacement, however, would 
probably not exceed two feet. We could 
gather no evidence of any change in the 
shore of the lake at other points. 

There are several places in the valley 
where fissures in the ground have cross- 
ed roads, ditches, and lines of fences, 
and where evidence has been left of an 
actual moving of the ground horizontal- 
ly, as well as vertically. One of these 
instances of horizontal motion is seen on 
the road from Bend City to Independ- 
ence, about three miles east of the latter 
place. Here, according to a careful di- 
agram of the locality, drawn by Captain 
Scoones, it appears that the road run- 
ning east and west has been cut off bya 
fissure twelve feet wide, and the wester- 
ly portion of it carried eighteen feet to 
the south. The same thing was noticed 
by us at Lone Pine and Big Pine, with 
regard to fences and ditches, the hori- 
zontal distance through which the ground 
had been moved varying from three to 
twelve feet. These are local phenome- 
na, however, and not to be taken as in- 
dicative of a general motion of the val- 
ley in any fixed direction. 

Among the various effects of the earth- 
quake, the noise and crash of masses of 
rock falling or rolling down the slopes 
and in the cafons of the mountain ranges 
was one of those most frequently men- 
tioned as extremely impressive, and we 
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ourselves had abundant opportunities of 
verifying these statements. Although 
our wanderings took us through but a 
very insignificant part of the mountain 
gorges, still we saw numerous places 
where large masses of rock had evident- 
ly been recently dislodged, and had roll- 
ed down the slopes of the cafions, loos- 
ened from their foundations, no doubt, 
by the recent earthquake. Just above 
Bishop Creek, on the edge of the lava 
plateau, a mass of rhyolite of a bulk 
of two hundred cubic yards had been 
thrown down, close to the road, and 
split in two. The noise and dust made 
by these masses of sliding and rolling 
detritus were described by all as among 
the most striking phenomena of the 
earthquake. Many persons also testify 
to having seen streams of fire accom- 
panying these masses in their descent, 
and which can hardly have originated in 
any other way than from the friction of 
the moving materials. When we con- 
sider that the rock of the Sierra is gran- 
ite, and that it, in many places, decom- 
poses with great irregularity, so as to 
leave many great bowlder-like masses 
of harder material projecting above the 
general surface, which are all ready to 
be started on the downward track by a 
violent jar, it will be easily understood 
that a vast amount of material might be 
set in motion by a heavy earthquake 
shock. Still, we were often surprised by 
seeing great overhanging rocks, which 
looked as if they might almost be dis- 
lodged by a push with the hand, and 
which had evidently stood firm against 
the recent convulsions. 

Although it is true that there is a 
great cluster of extinct volcanic cones, 
midway in Owen’s Valley between the 
lake and Bishop Creek, and a great voi- 
canic plateau all about its upper portion, 
yet just in the region where the earth- 
quake was most severe, or between 
Olancha and Independence, there is 
nothing but granite on the Sierra side, 
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while the Inyo Range contains no vol- 
canic rocks. It is not true, that’ any 
extraordinary indications of volcanic ac- 
tivity were perceived in Owen’s Val- 
ley, during or since the disturbances of 
March 26th. Even the cones near Fish 
Springs seem entirely extinct, there be- 
ing no solfataric action about them. 
The nearest points where such indica- 
tions of former volcanic activity are now 
perceptible are in the Coso Mountains, 
about twelve miles east of Little Lake, 
and in Round Valley, twelve or fifteen 
miles west of Bishop Creek. The re- 
ports of fires having been seen in the 
mountains after the earthquake, some of 
which are said to have lasted as much 
as half an hour, seem to be well authen- 
ticated ; but these fires can not have had 
a volcanic origin. It is not unlikely that 
the friction of the falling masses of rock 
may, in places, have set fire to the sage- 
brush— although we saw no indications 
of any thing of the kind in our explora- 
tions, which, however, were necessarily 
over a very limited area, compared with 
the whole extent of the mountain - sides 
visible from the valley. 

A few words may be added in regard 
to the effect of the earthquake on do- 
mestic animals, all of which exhibited 
unmistakable signs of the most dread- 
ful alarm. Bands of horses were dis- 
persed, and scattered far and wide over 
the mountains. Cattle are said by sev- 
eral persons to have uttered the most 
pitiful sounds, indicating terror. Dogs 
sought protection from men to whom 
they were strangers, and whom they 
would have been more likely to attack 
at an ordinarytime. In short, the panic 
among the brute creation was sufficient 
to indicate that they had no slight ap- 
preciation of the fact that a great catas- 
trophe was impending Some cattle 
were squeezed to death in the fissures, 
it is said; and it is also stated, on what 
seems good authority, that some were 
found dead without any apparent cause. 
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It is possible that fear, or over-exertion, 
caused by fright and the desire to escape 
from the scene of danger, may have been 
the real cause of the death in such cases; 
at all events, this seems more likely to 
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have been the case than that animals 
should have perished from the inhala- 
tion of noxious vapors emitted from the 
ground, as has been suggested by some 
persons. 
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Sound! sound! sound! 
Oh, colossal walls, as crowned 
In one eternal thunder! 
Sound! sound! sound! 
Oh, ye oceans overhead, 
While we walk, subdued in wonder, 
In the ferns and grasses under 
And beside the swift Merced! 


Fret! fret! fret! 
Oh, ye sounding banners, set 
On the giant granite castles 
In the clouds and in the snow! 
But the foe he comes not yet — 
We are loyal, valiant vassals, 
And we kiss the trailing tassels 
Of the banners far below. 


Surge! surge! surge! 
From the white Sierra’s verge, 
To the very valley blossom. 

Surge! surge! surge! 
Yet the song-bird builds a home, 
And the mossy branches cross them, 
And the tasseled tree-tops toss them, 
In the clouds of falling foam. 


Sweep! sweep! sweep! 
Oh, ye heaven-born and deep, 
In one dread, unbroken chorus! 
We may wonder or may weep— 
We may wait on God before us; 
We may shout or lift a hand — 
We may bow down and deplore us, 
Bit may never understand. 


Beat! beat! 


beat! 


We advance, but would retreat 
From this restless, broken breast 
Of the earth in a convulsion. 

We would rest, but dare not rest, 
For a spirit of expulsion 

From this Paradise below 


Is upon us, and . . 


. we go. 
Yosemite, Fune, 1872. 
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ERBA BUENA is an older city 
than you think, from the constant 
newspaper reiteration that it “has grown 
from nothing, sir, in twenty years!” 
Long before Avarice founded our Sax- 
on metropolis, human hearts toiled and 
suffered on this spot. Let us turn aside 
from the brick-and-stucco hostelries, 
where Mammon stalls her helotry, and 
stray off to the western suburb of this 
whirling Babel: to the Mission Dolores. 
Here is the oldest edifice now standing 
in the city: it was erected in 1776, and 
is, therefore, little less than a century 
old. The long range of low adode build- 
ings adjoining the church was once the 
scene of a tragedy as dark as any ever 
enacted in the great Babylons. Enter 
this roofless old ruin! Do you observe 
that enormously thick old wall, that has 
evidently been hollowed out, walled up, 
and then partially pulled down again? 
Twenty years ago a skeleton was dis- 
covered in that wall, the following notice 
of which appeared two days after in the 
Daily Californian: 

“« MysTerious.— Yesterday a skeleton was discov- 
ered, walled up in the adode building at the Mission, 
now occupied by Mr. Urbina, nearly adjoining the old 
Mission Church. The discovery was made by Mr. 
U. himself, while attempting to fix up his house be- 
fore the winter rains: designing to insert a scantling 
into the wall of his principal apartment, he discov- 
ered it to be,hollow. Supposing that he had struck 
it rich, in discovering the secret hoard of some old 
hidaigo, he tore open the aperture already made, and 
found nothing but—a skeleton! It has not yet been 
removed. The position of the remains indicates, for a 
certainty, that the living possessor of them had died 
a most agonizing death. The frame is that of a pow- 
erful man; the arms folded intensely over the shoul- 
ders, as though by force or the most painful effort. 
The shoulders are unnaturally elevated, as though the 
final effort of the victim had been for breath. This 
is no doubt a »zurder case, as the absence of eoffin and 
grave -clothes clearly shows. We suppose no official 
investigation will take place, as the crime has evidently 
been perpetrated in the days of ‘ Greaser rule,’ ”’ 


The greatest wonder about this jotr- 
nalistic paragraph was that it appeared at 
all; for the very next day, editors, print- 
ers, and devil were off to the new “im- 
mensely rich gold strike up the river.” 
The Dolores discovery never gave the 
readers of Zhe Californian a single 
thought; and so the whole affair scarce- 
ly emerged from oblivion. 

“ Murder will out,” is the popular em- 
bodiment of a very stern fact. No mat- 
ter how secretly crime may be covered 
up from human vision, how artfully con- 
cealed, or how secretly planned and ex- 
ecuted, sometimes a word or look re- 
veals the hidden sin; but Time, that un- 
speakable condition cf all human things, 
is sure to lift the veil. 

For many years past I have been in- 
terested in the Mission Dolores proper- 
ty, having been retained as counsel, on 
the part of claimants to the estate; for 
the Archbishop has been sorely vexed 
with the plague of lawsuits, since he be- 
came the ruler of the Roman Church in 
California. My clients in this case were 
residents of Sinaloa, unacquainted with 
the “ American language,” and the case 
had reached that point before the courts 
which demanded the presentation before 
the Judge of documents, the originals of 
which must be either in Mexico or some 
other centre of the old colonial times. 
I therefore resolved on a trip to Sinaloa. 
After a long and fatiguing journey, I ar- 
rived at my destination—a lovely town, 
near the banks of the Favor River. On 
inquiring for the residence of Don Pedro 
Perez (my client), a low, edode building, 
situated in the midst of an extensive 
and magnificent garden, was pointed 
out to rae; “but,” said the innkeeper, 
“the whole family are at church, attend- 
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ing a funeral.” While I was debating 
whether to proceed to the old church, 
which was near at hand, or to order 
dinner, and feed for my horse, my host, 
pointing across the J/aza, exclaimed, 
“ Here comes Don Pedro himself!” In 
a few moments we had exchanged greet- 
ings, and I was comfortably installed in 
a suite of apartments, which were to be 
mine during my stay in Sinaloa. 

Don Pedro was long past seventy, 
and evidently in deep affliction; and I 
could not approach him on matters of 
business till I had expressed my sincere 
sympathy. 

“Let me tell you,” said he, “that we 
buried our niece to-day, who was proba- 
bly the very best source of information 
regarding our lawsuit. This is my only 
regret at her demise, for the most wretch- 
ed of human beings passed away when 
her soul took its flight. There is now 


no impropriety in telling you her story, 


especially as it is my duty to place be- 
fore you every thing that can at present 
be known as to the suit now pending 
against the Archbishop. In short, the 
history of my deceased relative is that 
of our claim to the Dolores estate. If 
you be not too tired, after dinner, you 
shall hear a tale of Spanish pride wor- 
thy of that nation whose haughty bear- 
ing has alike repelled modern politics 
and modern religion.” 

After dinner, my host and client be- 
gan: 

“When the various Missions of Cali- 
fornia were established, the work was 
undertaken at the cost of the State, and 
placed in the hands of several religious 
Orders ; notably, the Franciscans. The 
various grants of valuable lands made to 
the Missions were not considered as 
strictly Church property, but rather as 
the patrimony of the people who should 
become converted to the faith, and docile 
subjects of the Crown. The experiment 
was tried over half a century; and the 
results, #77. The Mexican Government, 
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now independent, secularized the Mis- 
sions ; and, instead of deeming them the 
property of the Church, considered them 
as belonging to the public domain—see- 
ing that the native population was fast 
disappearing, while turbulent politicians 
were clamoring for ranches by the thou- 
sand leagues. In the year 1831, Don 
José Lozada, a native of old Spain, was 
a comparatively poor, but influential law- 
yer, who had lately been promoted to 
the judicial bench, though a very young 
man for that responsible office. The 
stern and rigid attitude which he as- 
sumed toward the powers that then reign- 
ed in “the Halls of Montezuma,” de- 
termined them to get rid of him; in oth- 
er words, he was promoted (banished) 
to the office of Commandant of Yerba 
Buena; in terms, too, which left no 
choice but retirement from the service. 
From the earliest times of the Spanish 
occupation, rumors of gold-mines had 
ever been rife throughout the Mexican 
dominions; and Don José set out for 
his distant post, resolved to see all of 
the country he possibly could. Thirty- 
nine years ago he was my guest. I need 
not tell you that his remaining my guest 
two or three months, instead of two or 
three days, as he first intended, was 
prompted by an unusual motive: my or- 
phan niece had done what all the brill- 
iant belles of gay Mexico had failed to 
do—she had captivated Don José. With 
her consent, he demanded her hand in 
marriage. The new Commandant was 
a fine-looking man, but as proud as the 
noblest Aidalgo in Spain. My niece, 
Dofia Maria, still in her teens, resem- 
bled her suitor only in her uncommon 
beauty and her haughty pride. The 
Commandant was known to be of a 
good family, and reputed to be wealthy 
and influential. They were married, and 
departed for their new home —the Pre- 
sidio of Yerba Buena. This was in 
1832. Communication was then infre- 
quent and unreliable, so that it was sel- 
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dom we heard a word of Don José or 
his lovely wife. Eight long years pass- 
ed away; and, immersed in my own af- 
fairs, I seldom thought of my niece and 
her fortunes, unless with satisfaction at 
her prosperous settlement in life—a fan- 
cy that was doomed to speedy disap- 
pointment. One evening, just as the 
angelus had ceased in the neighboring 
church-tower, a crazy woman burst into 
the adjoining apartment, and flung her- 
self on the bed, whence she never arose, 
till laid into the grave. Astounded at 
the apparition of a lady, dressed in the 
rags of an elegant attire—reduced to 
that condition through the hardships of 
a dreadful journey—I arose to my feet 
to summon assistance. My major-domo 
answered my call, with a letter in his 
hand—a common soldier, in military un- 
dress, following him. 

“ *What does that wild-looking woman 
want here?’ I asked. 

“Don’t be alarmed ; my mistress and 
her maids will take care of her. This 
person’— pointing to the military -look- 
ing servant—‘has a message for you— 
a letter: here it is.’ 

“TI took the missive, and, dismissing 
the servants, sat down to peruse it de- 
liberately, after glancing at the sig- 
nature. That letter you shall read to- 
night; but you will not feel the terri- 
ble emotions which overcame me, as I 
read it. My wife, who was engaged 
in caring for the sufferer, fainted when I 
told her that the object of her compas- 
sion was our once-beautiful niece. That 
gray head, now blasted with the cold 
touch of age, had scarcely seen twenty- 
six summers! That withered, palsied 
form was once the blooming, lithesome 
beauty of our home. The letter, which 
I shall place before you, will explain all 
that we are likely ever to know, as to 
our claims on the Dolores estate.” 


Saying this, my client handed me a- 


letter, of which the following is a con- 
densed translation: 
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DON JOSE LOZADA TO DON PEDRO 
PEREZ. 


“Sir :— Long ere this reaches you, by the hand of 
a trusty messenger, I shall be on my way to Manila. 
Your niece, who is traveling under the guidance of 
the bearer, will inform you (if she chooses) of the cir- 
c es of her ed arrival at your house, 
and furthermore explain why it is that henceforth and 
forever she is dead to me, and I to her. Should she 
desire to accept of my property, the old Mission Do- 
lores, granted to me by Government, she is welcome 
to it. I have executed the necessary documents, 
which will be found at the proper department in the 
city of Mexico. I shall not trouble you with details, 
or inflict upon you idle regrets as to the past: I leave 
all that to Dofia Maria. In the meantime, I remain, 
B. L. M. 





“Jose Lozapa.” 


While we were discussing this very 
cool document, a rap was heard at the 
door, and an old man entered. He 
needed no announcement, as his clerical 
dress clearly proclaimed him to be a 
priest. He was evidently a trusted 
friend, as Don Pedro received him with 
the most cordial warmth. When I had 
been presented to the venerable clergy- 
man, he sat down and remarked that he 
had come to clear up the mystery of 
Dojfia Maria’s life, which he would pro- 
ceed to do, with the permission of Don 
Pedro. The latter having nodded-as- 
sent, he said: 

“What I am about to state, I learn- 
ed from my penitent, from time to time, 
in her lucid moments, on various occa- 
sions, during these many years of her 
mental and physical prostration. These 
revelations would never be divulged, had 
I not been commanded by Dofia Maria 
to reveal them after her departure to an- 
other world. 

“You must know, then, that when 
Don Lozada and his lovely wife arrived 
at Yerba Buena, their first residence was 
at the Presidio. The Commandant was 
busy enough in watching the Americans 
and Russians—powerful and dangerous 
neighbors of the Mexican Government— 
not to mention his own intrigues to ob- 
tain a recall to the capital of our coun- 
try. Though undeniably attached to his 
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young wife, his manners were cold and 
distant. Dofia Maria, on the contrary, 
was a woman of the most ardent and en- 
thusiastic temperament. Her husband 
seldom deigned to inform her of his busi- 
ness affairs, which constantly required 
his absence —first in one direction, and 
then in another. The truth was, he was 
seeking for that gold on the very eve of 
discovery at Sutter’s Fort, but which he 
was not destined to find. The Presidio 
of Yerba Buena was also the head-quar- 
ters of several military officers under the 
orders of the Commandant, and it was 
but natural that Dofia Maria should meet 
them from time to time, they constituting 
«the only society at the post. 

“Pico Navarro was a lieutenant under 
the Commandant—a young man of such 
prepossessing qualities as to gain the 
esteem of every soul in the little garri- 
son. That he was a vile plotter against 
the peace of Dofia Maria, or only a fool- 
ish, weak boy, is impossible for me to 
say; but this much is certain: he soon 
found out that the Commandant’s lady 
was unhappy, and contrived to throw 
himself in her way so often as to succeed 
at last in gaining her confidence. In 
small communities such things never go 
unaoticed; on the contrary, scandal 
seems to be an essential condition of 
village life, all over the world. No one 
dared to whisper a word of suspicion to 
the Commandant of what migh¢ be ; but 
one evening he returned from one of his 
innumerable journeys unexpectedly, and 
entering his suite of apartments, found 
them empty. Ringing for one of his 
servants, he inquired for Dofia Maria. 

“*She is out.’ 

“*Where?’ 

“*Gone out to walk.’ 

“*Go and find her. Say I wish to see 
her.’ 

“In a few moments, Dofia Maria re- 
turned. 

“*May I ask,’ said her husband, ‘if 
you take moonlight walks alone?’ 
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“*Certainly not; one of the resident 
gentlemen escorts me.’ 

“* Well, I wish you to make ready for 
a removal to-morrow to my house ad- 
joining the church. Father Antonio has 
left it in good condition: so that matter 
is settled.’ 

“The next day saw Dofia Maria in- 
stalled in her new home, overwhelmed 
with loneliness, ‘or her solitude was 
complete. The old monks enjoyed the 
gayeties of existence, compared to her- 
self, for they lived in community and 
never went alone. She—the laughing, 
sanguine Maria—was condemned to the 
solitude not of the cloister, but the iso- 
lation of a solitary prisoner. Is it any 
wonder, that, when Lieutenant Navarro 
sought her society, she should consent 
to meet him during her husband’s ab- 
sence? She knew that her husband had 
forbidden the officers of the Presidio to 
go in sight of his home, even, unless 
strictly on business; but then she ask- 
ed herself what right tyrants had to 
make unrighteous laws, or how could 
such laws be binding: is a wicked com- 
mand as valid asa good one? No. So 
the self-willed wife and the blinded offi- 
cer continued to break the commands of 
the most powerful of their superiors. 

“The suspicions of Don Lozada were 
aroused, and, on inquiry of his farm-serv- 
ants, the truth came out, and he learned 
that his commands had been systemati- 
cally disobeyed. 

“In his mind there was but one crime, 
and that was disobedience, and his fate- 
ful pride would neither make inquiry nor 
hear excuse. Concealing the discovery 
he had made, and the vengeance he 
planned, he informed his wife, in his 
usual laconic style, that he contemplat- 
ed a more than usually long and distant 
journey to Monterey. 

**T shall,’ said he, ‘return by the first 
of next month, if possible. Remember 
what I have said about living here ina 
Strictly secluded manner. You must see 
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no one till my return. In a few months, 
probably, we will leave this isolated place, 
and then you shall see all the society you 
choose. Till then, I desire that you re- 
ceive no visitors from the garrison.’ 

“Going then to the Presidio, he strict- 
ly forbade any of his officers from visit- 
ing his house during his absence. He 
then set off for Monterey, on board of a 
coasting vessel. Two days afterward, 
pretending to have forgotten something 
of indispensable importance, he request- 
ed to be set ashore on the rancho of a 
friend, where he remained two days, and 
then set out for home alone, to the sur- 
prise and repeated protests of his host. 
About a league from the old Mission, he 
drew up before the hut of a native, who 
hastened to reply to the summons. 
Though early in the night when Don 
Lozada arrived, the sun had long since 
declined in the west. 

“*Is there any body in the house?’ 

“Yes, your worship.’ 

“Checking his impatience, he said, 
‘Are you sure?’ 

“*Yes, sefior; I saw him go’in, an 
hour ago.’ 

“*The Lieutenant?’ 

“¢ Ves, sefor,; the Lieutenant.’ 

“«There is your money ;’ so saying, 
Don Lozada quickened his horse’s al- 
ready furious pace by plying the spurs 
unremittingly until he neared his own 
door. 

“The major-domo, waiting, noiseless- 
ly let him in, nodding affirmatively to the 
inquiring glance of his master, who pro- 
ceeded at once to his wife’s apartment. 
As was usual at that hour, the door was 
fastened, and Dofia Maria, after a little 
necessary delay, opened it, no little sur- 
prised at the unexpected arrival of her 
lord. 

“*T did not expect you so soon,’ fal- 
tered she. 

“With a searching, revengeful look 
out of his glittering, black eyes, Don 
Lozada replied: ‘Madam, I have come 
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back for a purpose. Is there any one 
in this house, besides yourself and the 
servants ?’ 

“*Why—no!’ 

“*No one in this room but our- 
selves ?’ 

«Certainly not!’ 

“*Here,’ said he—reaching from a 
sheif of books a Roman Missal, once 
the service-book of the adjoining church 
—‘here, swear that there is no one in 
this room but ourselves.’ 

“Proud Dofia Maria, overcome with 
terror, kneeled in the midst of the room, 
and, pressing the volume to her lips, ex- 
claimed, ‘I swear on these holy evangels 
that you have been obeyed!’ 

‘*¢ After that, I shall make no search.’ 
Ringing for the major- domo, he sternly 
ordered a mason, with mortar and bricks, 
to be brought in immediately. In afew 
minutes,.as if the whole thing had been 
prearranged, two sturdy men entered the 
room, bearing a load of mortar; others 
following with bricks and stone. The 
proud husband and still prouder wife 
sat silently side by side at the far end 
of the room, torn with conflicting emo- 
tions. After sufficient material had been 
brought in, Don Lozada, in a clear, un- 
faltering voice, and pointing significant- 
ly, said: 

“**Wall up that closet-door, and see 
that you do it well and quickly!’ 

“It did not take long, though the 
wall was built three feet in thickness. 
The passing bell, the creaking of the 
guillotine over the head of the doomed, 
were nothing, compared to the sounding 
taps of the trowel. The work was com- 
pleted, and the husband was alone with 
his wife; but Dofia Maria was paralyzed 
with horror. The eccentricity of Don 
Lozada seemed to freeze her blood and 
transfix her soul. The dim light of the 
single lamp showed her the demoniac 
features of her husband, pale and rigid, 
but determined and inflexible. Nota 
word was spoken during that long watch; 
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the lamp expired; a death-like silence 
prevailed, until, just as the gray dawn 
began to steal in at the eastern window, 
a supplicating groan was heard to pro- 
ceed from behind the wall. Husband 
and wife remained immovable. Another 
cry, in a more agonizing tone, and then 
the last expiring, suffocating gasp; and 
with it the first act of the tragedy was 
over. 

“At the Presidio, it was said that 
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Lieutenant Navarro must have desert- 
ed, as he was never heard of after that 
day, when the Commandant’s beautiful 
and accomplished wife became a ma- 
niac!” 


The estate is still under a clouded ti- 
tle, as my client refuses to proceed ; and 
no one but myself knows where the 
proper documents of the Lozada Grant 
are lodged. 
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HE long, hot September day was 
drawing to a close, at last, and the 
fierce sun of the desert sinking down on 
the horizon, when our little cavalcade 
wound round the bend in the trail, and 
we sighted the little adode inclosure— 
half fort, half corra/—called by courtesy 
“ The Station,” near the Picacho, on the 
old overland road, between Tucson and 
San Xavier del Bac, in southern Arizo- 
na, and the Pima Villages on the Gila. 
We had left the upper valley of the 
Rio Grande too early in the season by a 
month, at least; and our trip thus far, 
on the road to California, had been a 
hard one. The coarse, dry bunch-grass 
or gateta, never abundant on this route, 
was unusually scarce that summer ; and, 
as we were forced to guard our animals 
night and day, to prevent a surprise 
and capture by the Apaches, they got 
scarcely enough of it to keep life with- 
in them. We were hurrying on as rap- 
idly as possible for the Gila, where we 
could purchase corn - fodder and barley 
from the friendly Indians, and propos- 
ed to camp for some time and recruit our 
worn-down stock, before turning west- 
ward toward the Colorado and the Pa- 
cific Coast. As we were unpacking that 
evening on the Picacho, I missed a pack- 
age containing a valuable set of mathe- 
matical and drawing instruments, and 


some important papers, which I could 
not afford to lose. They had been put, 
with other articles, on a pack- mule, in 
the morning ; but, having been careless- 
ly corded, had worked loose and fallen 
off on the road, without being noticed. 
Finding I could borrow a fresh horse at 
the station, I determined to ride back 
up the trail in the cool of the evening — 
preferring to trust the chances of being 
captured by the Apaches to losing the 
package. The night was clear, and the 
full moon lighted up the landscape so 
that every thing of any size for miles 
around was almost as distinctly visible 
as at midday. I had ridden at a gallop 
some ten or twelve miles, when I saw 
the ‘package, lying beside the road, un- 
der a scrub mesguite-tree, which had 
raked it off, as the mule ran under it. 
Dismounting, I secured the package 
upon the back of my saddle, and, hav- 
ing tightened the cinch, was just mount- 
ing again for the return to the station, 
when my horse gave a loud snort and 
jumped backward, looking up the road 
toward Tucson, with staring eyes, nos- 
trils distended, and ears pricked sharply 
forwards I knew what this meant in 
Apache Land, and was on his back in 
an instant, and out into an open space 
beyond the reach of arrows, which might 
be shot from behind any shrub or rock. 
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Death haunts your steps, day and night, 
in that land of blood ; and man and horse 
acquire habits of the most intense vigi- 
lance. Looking up the road in the di- 
rection indicated, I saw something mov- 
ing along the trail, about a fourth of a 
mile distant, which looked like a small 
boy. Proper caution would have prompt- 
ed me to turn and ride straight back to 
the station; but just then I remember- 
ed that we had seen, some Cistance back 
upon the trail, the footprints of a human 
being—apparently those of a little boy— 
in the dust of the road ; and noticed that 
they finally left the track and turned 
away into the chaparral. There were 
no other footprints with them; and this 
fact, in such a locality, had caused us to 
indulge in considerable speculation and 
conjecture as to who had made them. 
Remembering all this, my curiosity was 
excited ; and, after a few moments’ hesi- 
tation, seeing that the object, whatever 
it was, had stopped and crouched down, 


having apparently noticed me just then 
for the first time, I rode cautiously up 


thé road toward it. I had reached with- 
in ten or fifteen rods of the object, when 
it sprang up and darted into the chapar- 
ral, and, as it did so, I saw what ap- 
peared to be a young Indian, dressed in 
Mexican costume — loose shirt and wide 
pants of cotton goods, and a broad som- 
brero. All was quiet for a moment, and 
then I called out, in English, “Who is 
there?” There came no response. I 
then repeated the question in Spanish. 
A little, weak, frightened voice replied, 
in the same language, this time: 

“Only a poor Christiano, setor! And 
you are not an Apache?” 

“No; I ama friend,” I replied. 

“Thanks be to God; I am saved!” 
was the devout response; and the little 


fellow ran out from his hiding-place, and, 


coming directly up to me. seized my 
hand and covered it with kisses, praying 
and uttering thanks, and crying hyster- 
ically, all at once. 
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He was a boy of apparently twelve or 
thirteen years of age, small and slender, 
and dressed in clothes much too large 
for him. It took me some minutes to 
get any thing like a connected account 
of his troubles from him; but I finally 
gathered that he had been on his way 
from Hermosillo, in Sonora, to Los An- 
geles, in California, with a party of Mex- 
ican friends, consisting of a man and his 
wife, another boy, and two mozos. They 
had turned out from the ‘road to camp, 
where there was some grass; and while 
preparing for the night, they had been 
jumped by the Apaches, and all shot 
down but himself. He had happened to 
be a few yards away from the camp when 
the attack was made; and, concealing 
himself, had escaped detection. The 
Apaches had only remained at the camp, 
after committing the massacre, but a few 
minutes, being evidently afraid of having 
drawn the attention of some stronger 
party by the firing; and, after scalping 
their victims, rode away in haste upon 
the captured animals. The poor boy 
had wandered away from the road, in his 
terror and despair, and for three days 
had been traveling around at random, 
endeavoring to regain the trail, or dis- 
cover a station where he would find shel- 
terand protection. Late that day he had 
found the trail, and followed it several 
miles; but, becoming faint and exhaust- 
ed from long exposure and the want of 
food, he had turned out to lie down for 
a rest under a tree; and, having fallen 
asleep, had missed us entirely as we 
passed, only a few hundred yards from 
him. He had found water once, and 
had eaten a few mesquite bean-pods, 
which had fallen in his way, thus sus- 
taining life. His clothing was torn to 
shreds by the thorny shgubs through 
which he had passed; his feet were 
swollen from long walking on the hot, 
dry earth, and filled with cactus-spines ; 
and, between weariness, hunger, and 
thirst, he was so nearly dead that it is 
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doubtful if he would have had strength 
enough to reach the station, had he not 
fallen in with me, almost by a miracle, 
as he did. 

I always loved children, though I had 
none of my own ; and my heart’s warm- 
est sympathy was enlisted for this poor, 
suffering boy. I had some water with 
me, in my canteen, and, by the greatest 
good luck imaginable, a handful of dry 
soda-crackers in my pocket—the remains 
of my afternoon lunch. He swallowed 
the water with trembling eagerness, and 
munched the dry crackers, in spite of 
his sore mouth, swollen tongue, and 
bleeding lips, as he rode back to the 
station behind me on my horse, telling 
his story, little by little, as he could col- 
lect his thoughts and call to mind the in- 
cidents. 

He was a half-orphan, his mother hav- 
ing died a year before at Hermosillo. 
His father had gone to Alta California, 
three years before, leaving him and his 
mother in Sonora, to follow him when 
his circumstances would warrant send- 
ing for them; and on the mother’s death, 
he had written tor the boy to come with 
the first party of friends who might be 
going over the road, to join him at Los 
Angeles. The party which had been 
murdered were not relatives, but kind 
friends; and, Spanish-like, he had be- 
come so attached to them that he mourn- 
ed their fate so deeply as to almost forget 
his own fearful peril and helpless, lone- 
ly condition when he spoke of it, with 
tears coursing down his sunburned, blis- 
tered face, and sobs and sighs choking 
his utterance. Before we reached the 
station, I had already come to look upon 
him as my peculiar charge—a waif thrown 
in my way by Providence, which I was 
bound to care for and protect; and the 
idea of adopting him into my family, in 
case I could not find his father at Los 
Angeles, more than once occurred to 
me. 

All my traveling companions, save one 
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—a big, rough brute, known as Waco 
Bill—took a kindly interest in the’ little 
unfortunate, and consented to my adding 
him to the party. That night we suc- 
ceeded in finding him a pair of shoes, 
which would keep his bleeding feet from 
the sun and the rough rocks of the road, 
and a blanket to wrap around his shoul- 
ders when traveling ; and, after a hearty 
meal of the best we could prepare for him 
in camp, he fell asleep. I had a large 
black dog—half- hound, half- mastiff— 
which had accompanied us on the trip, 
and was very useful in watching the 
camp, and guarding us against surprise 
by the Indians. He was as savage asa 
tiger, and could scent an Apache a mile 
away. Butcher went up to little Man- 
uel—the boy’s name was Manuel de la 
Cruz—as soon as I brought him into 
camp, and, to the surprise of every 
body, immediately manifested the warm- 
est friendship for him. Thenceforth the 
boy and the dog were almost insepara- 
ble companions. That night Manuel 
slept near me, with Butcher lying watch- 
fully at his feet; and, time after time, the 
little fellow would start up, suddenly 
reach out his hand to touch me, and 
make sure that I was still there, then, 
re-assured, curl down again under his 
ample blanket, and close his eyes in 
slumber. Next morning, I rigged a tem- 
porary saddle for my protégé, and, mount- 
ing him on one of my pack- mules, in- 
stalled him as a member of the expedi- 
tion, as we took up our line of march 
again for the Gila. Big Waco Bill was 
a thorough Texan outlaw, who had join- 
ed our party more because none of us 
cared to insist on denying him permis- 
sion to do so than because any of us 
really wanted him along. He despised 
every thing Mexican, and frequently al- 
luded in no friendly manner to “that 
d—— little Greaser” which I had pick- 
ed up on the road and was taking with 
me to California. Butcher, who had 
taken so kindly to Manuel, had hated 
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Bill from the start, and this fact served 
still more to awaken his enmity to the 
boy. However, we got on pretty well 
for several days. Manuel—though, cu- 
riously enough for a Mexican boy, a — 
rider, and not at all skilled in packing 
horses, lassoing mules, or similar accom- 
plishments, on which his countrymen 
generally pride themselves —showed a 
genuine anxiety to make himself useful : 
he was a capital cook, ingeniously adding 
a number of dishes hitherto unknown to 
our bill of fare in camp, and with a nee- 
dle he was as good as any woman, cheer- 
fully setting himself to work to sew on 
buttons, patch and repair our tattered 
clothing, whenever he had a moment’s 
leisure. To me he was completely de- 
voted, and there was nothing he would 
not try to do, if I asked him. On the 
other hand, he seemed to shrink instinct- 
ively from the presence of Bill, and re- 
paid all the hatred and contempt of that 
worthy with interest, in his own quiet 
way. His complexion, though his skin 
was scorched and burned by exposure 
to the savage desert sun, was much 
lighter than that of most Mexicans of 
the lower class, and his features indicat- 
ed pure or nearly pure Castilian descent. 
He was not strong, and quite timid and 
nervous ordinarily, but, in presence of 
actual danger, would suddenly develop 
genuine pluck and courage such as con- 
stitutes the heroin life. After we reach- 
ed the Gila, we camped near the Pima 
Villages, with the intention of remaining 
there some ten days or two weeks, to 
thoroughly recruit our animals. One 
day I had béen out with my shot-gun 
after quail and rabbits, leaving Manuel 
and Butcher in charge of the camp, and, 
returning just before nightfall, heard, 
while still some distance away, a noisy 
altercation going on. As I afterward 
learned, Waco Bill, who had been off all 
day, had returned late, half drunk, and 
in a quarrelsome mood. On coming 
into camp, he had ordered Manuél to go 
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to the river for a pail of water; and the 
boy, who would have brought it instant- 
ly had I but intimated a wish for him to 
do so, instead of complying with the 
command, resented it, and kept on with 
the sewing upon my clothing at which 
he was busy, showing only by the flash- 
ing of his large, lustrous, dark eyes, and 
the quivering of his red lips over his 
snow-white teeth, fhat he had heard what 
was said to him. Bill, infuriated at this, 
ran toward the boy to seize and punish 
him, when the latter sprang to his feet, 
and, catching the coffee-pot from the 
coals, where it stood simmering, threw 
it full at him, a portion of the scalding 
contents striking him on the arms, the 
breast and neck, and causing him fairly 
to howl with rage and pain. As I came 
in sight, the boy stood a few yards from 
the fire with the butcher-knife, which we 
used for cutting bacon, in his hand, pre- 
pared to defend himself to the death, 
though trembling from head to foot like 
a leaf from excitement, while Bill was 
coming out of the tent with his big Colt’s 
six-shooter in his hand, and malice which 
would stop nothing short of murder con- 
vulsing his countenance. Butcher, the 
dog, as if comprehending at a glance the 
condition of affairs, dashed forward at 
Bill as he came out, and the latter stum- 
bling over him, both rolled on the ground. 
Bill was on his feet again in an instant, 
more fairly beside himself than ever; but 
I had by this time reached within strik- 
ing distance, and seeing that he meant 
thischief of the murderous description, 
without a moment’s reflection dealt him 
a blow with my full strength with the 
butt of my gun, and he went down like a 
bullock. The blow took effect partly on 
his neck, and, though it brought him 
down, it did not disable him, and he, 
still holding the revolver in his hand, al- 
most regained his feet before I could 
repeat it. The second blow broke his 
right arm near the elbow, causing the 
pistol to drop from his now powerless 
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hand; and at the same moment the dog, 
which had made several savage snaps at 
him, fastened his teeth firmly in the mus- 
cles of his leg, to which he hung for sev- 
eral minutes with a grip like a vise, be- 
fore I could break his hold and release 
the now helpless and half- dead bully. 

When the row was all over, and Bill’s 
wounds dressed as well as possible un- 
der the circumstances, quiet settled down 
on the camp. Then Manuel came, and, 
crouching down on the ground by my 
side, seized my hand and kissed it, and, 
his voice half choked with sobs, exclaim- 
ed, over and over again: “Oh, my fa- 
ther, my friend, my benefactor, why did 
not the Apaches kill me before I brought 
this trouble upon you? I would have 
died for you—I would, in truth—and 
here I have put your life in peril! But, 
father of my heart, don’t drive me away 
from you! I will go through fire to serve 
you: let me have the opportunity to prove 
to you my devotion, my eternal grati- 
tude!” 

I was not angry with the boy: how 
could I be? I told him so again and 
again, and, having quieted him at last, 
went and consulted with my partners on 
the situation. They agreed with me 
that it was best I should leave the party 
and push on to California ahead. Waco 
Bill was disposed of for the time being, 
but he might recover in a few days suf- 
ficiently to do me mischief; and we all 
felt sure that it was in his nature to stop 
at nothing in the way of obtaining re- 
venge. The party could not move on 
for some two weeks, their animals being 
far more worn down than mine; so I 
determined to go on alone next day with 
Manuel, and trust to luck to fall in with 
another party on the trail to Fort Yuma. 
It was a risky venture, but the best we 
could do under the circumstances. We 
were off bright and early next morning. 
As soon as we were out of sight of the 
party Manuel gave a sigh of relief, and 
asked, with affecting earnestness, “ Will 
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you a/ways be my friend, Capitan ?” 
He asked me the question a hundred 
times in the course of our journey down 
the Gila, receiving the same answer ev- 
ery time. Alone with me, his shyness, 
which had been so marked while with 
the party, disappeared; his spirits rose 
day by day, and he seemed to haveé al- 
most wholly recovered from the terrible 
shock caused by the butchery of his 
friends. I had found some cheap cloth- 
ing at the Pima Villages, which he had 
quickly razeed to fit him; and-with this, 
and with his glossy black hair— which, 
when I found him, had the appearance 
of having been hacked off with a dall 
knife—neatly cut, his appearance had 
changed wonderfully. A neater little 
figure than he now presented you would 
have to go far to see. We slept every 
night at or near one of the old stage 
stations, and by care and good- fortune 
escaped attack by the Apaches, through 
the whole trip down the Gila to Fort 
Yuma. At the latter place we stopped 
some days to rest and recruit, and wait 
for a party which was bound “inside,” 
like ourselves. 

There were quite a number of Man- 
uel’s countrymen and countrywomen 
here, but he seemed to avoid them all 
so far as possible, never leaving my 
company for a moment, if he could help 
it. A priest, who happened to be at the 
post, was to say mass there on Sunday; 
and Manuel told me, with satisfaction 
beaming on his countenance, that we 
could now say our prayers, and thank 
God and the saints for our escape from 
the many dangers of our journey. He 
looked both surprised and pained when 
I told him that I was not a Catholic, and 
could not join him in his devotions ; but, 
after a moment, remarked, “Then, with 
your permission, friend of my heart, I 
will pray for you!” and I am sure that 
he did so with the earnestness of a sim- 
ple, trusting soul, and a faith which knew 
no shadow of doubt. 
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From Fort Yuma to the settlements 
near Los Angeles, our journey was de- 
void of special danger or excitement, as 
we were out of the hostile Indian coun- 
try and had little to fear from horse- 
thieves, even, with such indifferent stock 
as we traveled with. As we drew near 
our journey’s end, Manuel’s spirits be- 
gan to sink again, and I saw that he 
looked upon the fast- approaching hour, 
when we must separate, with sadness 
and apprehension. 
he talked with me of my family, and my 
prospects in life. He was particularly 
anxious to know how he could always be 
certain of reaching me, or hearing from 
me. When I gave him my address, mi- 
nutely written out, he immediately sew- 
ed it into his jacket, so that it could not 
work out and be lost, and I saw him 
pressing his hand against it, over and 
over again, to be sure that he was not 
mistaken, and had it safe. He would, 
indeed, like to go to the great city of 
San Francisco with me, and always be 
my son, but then his father was old, and 
would, now that his mother was dead, 
find it hard to part with him; and his sis- 
ter—of whom he knew little, as he had 
not seen her for years—would need his 
protection. So he could not go with me 
to the great city, but he would never 
cease to pray for me, and if ever I need- 
ed his company or assistance, he would 
leave father and sister, and all, to come 
to me: I might be sure of that. I look- 
ed down into his trusting, tearful eyes, 
and was sure of it, and felt more kindly 
and charitably toward all the world for 
the assurance. On the last day’s jour- 
ney toward Los Angeles, Manuel hardly 
talked at all. His mind seemed to be 
filled with sad thoughts which his tongue 
could not utter. 

It was nightfall when we came in sight 
of the “City of the Angels,” and I real- 
ized that my long journey of thousands 
of miles on horseback, from Texas to the 
shore of the Pacific, would soon be over, 
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and I should, in a few minutes more, be 
in communication with home, and wife 
and friends in San Francisco. Just then 
Manuel called me back to the rear of the 
party, and, with quivering voice, told me 
that I must not think hard of him if he 
left me immediately on arriving in Los 
Angeles. His father had not seen him 
for so long a time that he was in duty 
bound to seek him out at once. As he 
said this he held my hand with an eager, 
trembling grasp in both his own, and 
looked up, with a longing, mournful ex- 
pression, into my face. I understood 
and respected his feeling. He wished 
to bid me good-by, then and there, when 
no one was looking at us. I bent down 
from my saddle, and, throwing his arms 
around my neck, he kissed me with pas- 
sionate energy; then, with the exclama- 
tion, “Oh, Capitan, Capitan, and I am 
going to see you no more!” released 
me, commenced sobbing convulsively, 
stopped it with a strong effort; then rode 
forward and rejoined the train, without 
another word. 

J had no sooner arrived in Los An- 
geles than I went to the express - office 
and got my letters. Every thing was 
going wrong. My poor wife, whose 
health had been declining for years, was 
growing steadily worse; my business 
was suffering from neglect and the need 
of money, which my partners hoped I 
would bring from Texas. My trip to 
Texas had been a failure, for I had 
found it impossible to sell the greater 
portion of the lands from which I had 
expected to realize a handsome sum, and 
what money I had obtained had nearly 
all been absorbed in paying taxes on 
the lands unsold, and the expenses of 
the trip. The steamer would sail from 
San Pedro next morning for San Fran- 
cisco, and I determined to lose no time, 
but go at once, leaving my horses to be 
sold by a friend as soon as they had so 
far recovered from the effects of the trip 
as to be salable. Manuel had disap- 
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peared as soon as we arrived at the ho- 
tel, but I felt sure he would come around 
in good time in the morning to bid mea 
last good-by. Morning came, but no 
Manuel. No one had seen him since 
we rode up to the door of the hotel. 

The stage for San Pedro was ready, 
and I reluctantly got upon the box, won- 
dering all the time why Manuel neither 
came nor sent me any word. The hos- 
tler from the stable came at the last mo- 
ment to tell me that the dog Butcher 
was also missing. He had howled and 
acted like a mad creature from the mo- 
ment that Manuel left, and, sometime 
during the night, had gnawed in two the 
rope by which he had been tied in the 
stable and ran away, no one knew where. 
They thought he must have gone to find 
the boy, but no one knew the family of 
De la Cruz, and so they did not know 
where to look for him. There was no 
time to wait, and I left, feeling more dis- 
appointed ‘than I cared to admit. I had 
believed that Manuel was a living and 
triumphant contradiction of the vulgar 
theory that gratitude had no place in the 
Spanish heart; and yet he had deserted 
me at the first opportunity, when there 
was nothing more to be gained from my 
friendship, and had even seduced my 
faithful dog from his allegiance to me. 
Reflection would suffice to dispel such 
ideas for the moment, but they came 
back again and again with redoubled 
force, and at last I came to acquiesce 
in them, and doubt that such things as 
disinterested friendship and real grati- 
tude were to be found on earth. 

My business, by patient care and at- 
tention, became prosperous once more; 
but my dear wife grew daily weaker and 
more wan, despite all that loving kind- 
ness could do for her; and a year after 
my return I stood by a new-made grave, 
alone in the world, still under the mid- 
dle age, a childless, downcast, disap- 
pointed man. 

Once only during all this time had I 
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heard from Manuel. A Spanish lady, 
well advanced in years—for whose chil- 
dren I had once used my influence with 
some success, and who thereafter always 
regarded me both as a friend and a son— 
returning from Los Angeles, called at 
my house and said to me: “ Cafitan, I 
met the sister of your little Aro/égé, Man- 
uel, at Los Angeles, and brought you a 
message from her. She is very grateful 
to you for what you did for Manuel, and 
begs you to accept a little gift in token 
of her regard.” In the package I found 
a pair of fine handkerchiefs, delicately 
and elaborately embroidered, and bear- 
ing the initials, “‘M. De la C.” anda note 
in a neat little hand, but indifferent En- 
glish: “ Don’t think too much hardly of 
your little Manuel, who will never forget 
that you were his friend and benefactor, 
and will pray for you always. He did 
not wished for leave you, and sometime 
you will know why he did. He would 
not if he could help it.— MANUELA DE 
LA Cruz.” 

I was too much occupied with other 
thoughts and considerations then to pay 
much attention to this, but I felt glad to 
learn that Manuel was not ungrateful, 
and was sorry—probably ashamed—for 
having left me so abruptly. 

After my great loss, I was much alone, 
and my mind reverted to the subject 
many times; and the more I thought of 
them the more satisfied I became that 
there was some mystery at the bottom 
of the whole affair which I had nev- 
er fathomed. Two more years passed 
away, and I heard no more of Manuel 
and his sister. I drank at the club, 
gambled now and then in a small way at 
cards, and, in short, tried—as lonely, 
disappointed men will try—to forget the 
past, kill time in the present, and avoid 
thinking of the future. 

One day I was out riding on the San 
Bruno Road, in company with a friend. 
We had both been drinking a little, but 
only enough to make us feel like driving 
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a trifle more recklessly than usual. As 
we were coming home along the bay be- 
yond the Seven- mile House, we came 
up with a party who had also a fast 
team, and a trial of speed ensued. Just 
as we were passing them we rounded a 
sharp turn in the road, and I saw anoth- 
er team coming from the opposite direc- 
tion, right before us, not twenty feet off. 
I had time to see no more. When I re- 
gained consciousness, I was lying in bed 
in my room on Stockton Street, in San 
Francisco, my leg broken, three ribs fract- 
ured, and a terrible gash in my scalp, 
which extended half-way across my head. 
They said I had narrowly missed in- 
stant death, and it might — probably 
would—take me six months to recover. 
As good- fortune would have it, my old 
Spanish lady friend had seen me brought 
in, and was attending me assiduously. 

Then the fever came on, and for days 
I was raving in delirium, or tossing in 
distempered sleep, which brought no rest 
or relief. One day I was lying half 
asleep, half unconscious, with my head 
as it were on fire, and my ideas all dis- 
torted and confused by the fever-heat 
which ran through my brain like molten 
metal, when I felt, or fancied I felt, a 
cool, soft hand upon my burning fore- 
head, and the touch of moist, velvety 
lips on mine. It was some seconds be- 
fore I was fully awakened to conscious- 
ness ; and then, when I turned my head 
painfully on my pillow, I saw that there 
was no one else in the room. I was 
sure that I could not have been wholly 
mistaken; and reaching the bell, I rang 
it for my kind volunteer nurse, who came 
at once. 

“There was somebody else in this 
room a moment since?” I said, with a 
positiveness I did not wholly feel, but 
with a determination to know the truth. 

“Yes, Capitan, youare right!” Then, 
coming to me, she took my hand, and 
said, “If you promise me not to be an- 
gry, I will tell you something.” 

Vor. IX.—11, 
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I gave the promise. 

“Well, then, I have taken a liberty. 
Manuela, the sister of the boy you found 
upon the desert, has come to attend 
upon you, now that you are in trouble 
and need loving care and assistance.” 

“But I never saw her in my life!” ] 
said. 

“You have seen her brother, and been 
his friend; and for his sake, she is de- 
voted to you.” 

“But why did not Manuel come?” I 
asked. 

“Their father died recently; and he 
was detained at home.” 

Hardly knowing what I did, I said, 
‘Call Manuela in, then!” 

The girl came in, and stood, with 
cheeks suffused and downcast eyes, qui- 
etly by my bedside. She was taller than 
Manuel, and of lighter complexion, but 
had the same glorious eyes of liquid 
black, the same dark hair witlethe tinge 
of purple when the sunlight rested on it, 
the same bright, expressive countenance, 
and quick, graceful movement of the 
little taper hands when speaking. She 
was very fair to look upon—as the young 
palm-tree by the desert spring —and 
there was goodness, as well as beauty, 
in her face. 

From that day I begantomend. Man- 
uela stopped with my nurse, and was 
ever at my bedside, or ready to come at 
my call. Neatness and taste were in 
all she did, and at her touch all things 
grew beautiful. She practiced ‘reading 
English, hour after hour, every day, to 
amuse me, profiting, at the same time, 
by the lessons. Her hand prepared lit- 
tle du/ces and other dishes to tempt my 
slowly returning appetite. Her hand 
arranged the flowers which filled my 
room with fragrance; and her hand 
bathed my aching brow, and arranged 
my pillows when sleep grew heavy upon 
my eyelids. You can guess the rest. 

When I was able to sit up once more, 
and to begin to bear my weight upon the 
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broken limb and move about the room 
with the aid of a crutch and the chairs, 
I was madly, hopelessly in love—despite 
the disparity of our years—with Manuela, 
and determined that she should not leave 
me, if I could prevent it. The time 
came when she told me that she must 
go home; that I did not need her care 
and assistance longer. Then I poured 
forth all which was in my heart; told 
her that I should always need her care 
and sympathy and assistance, and made 
her the offer of my hand and heart, in 
all good faith and sincerity, confident of 
acceptance. 

“ And she accepted you, of course?” 

No; she did not. She broke from 
me, with a startled look, as if something 
which she had long dreaded had come 
upon her at last, unexpectedly; and an- 
swered me, proudly, but sadly: Love 
me? Yes; she could love me—did love 
me—would always love me. She was 
proud to receive a true man’s love, and 
to own that she returned it. But she 
was an orphan—their father had died 
since I left Manuel in Los Angeles; 
poor; almost uneducated, and lacking 
all of what we call the necessary accom- 
plishments. She could not do me credit 
in society ; and would not risk the chance 
of seeing me regret my folly, and feeling 
ashamed of my hasty choice. She loved 
me too much to make me miserable for 
life; but would pray for me, night and 
day, as the dearest and truest friend she 
had ever found on earth, and would ask 
me to continue to love her as a sister, 
or daughter (if I preferred it), and be- 
lieve her worthy of my affection. She 
had come to prove her gratitude to me 
and do her duty, not to entrap me intoa 
marriage beneath me; and she wished 
me to believe it. 

All this, and more, she told me; then 
broke down wholly, and wept passion- 
ately, rejecting all my attempts to com- 
fort her. She must, and would, go at 
once, now that this had happened; and 
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she left me—haif stunned, bewildered, 
and utterly downcast at this crushing 
blow—to make the arrangements for her 
journey back to Los Angeles. 

My other nurse came in soon after, with 
her eyes full of tears ; but I could not talk, 
even to her, of the great sorrow which 
had come upon me; it was too sacred 
for others than Manuela and I to speak 
of, even though, as I suspected, she 
knew it all. That night I never closed 
my eyes in sleep. I formed a thousand 
plans, but abandoned each, in turn, as 
impracticable, feeling that, if Manuela 
had decided on her course, nothing would 
turn her from it. Manuela came in the 
afternoon, to bid me good-by. She was 
pale, sad, and silent. She took my hand; 
and I, no longer able to suppress my 
emotion, turned my head away, in speech- 
less agony. She stood a moment, irres- 
olute, and then, in an instant, a won- 
drous change swept over her. Her arms 
were around my neck, her head was 
upon my bosom, and her warm tears 
falling thick and fast upon my hands. 
When, at last, she looked up into my 
face, she said: 

“T thought that I was doing my duty, 
and had the strength to bear it, and go 
away alone; but I had not. I can not 
part with you again!” 

“Again?” I repeated, inquiringly. 

“Yes—my true, my only friend— 
again! The first time was at Los An- 
geles. Iam the little Manuel whom you 
found on the Arizona desert, and cared 
for and protected at the risk of your life. 
God brought us together then, and now 
again, for some good purpose; and I 
will not leave you more! You know all 
now; and I will be your loving wife, to 
honor and to serve you always, if you 
still desire it!” 

She said this with trembling eager- 
ness. In truth I wished it. Then she 
explained how she had come to deceive 
us in Arizona, and‘so long kept up the 
deception. There was a boy in the par- 
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ty, somewhat older than herself—she 
was fourteen then—and when the Indians 
charged upon the camp she was sitting 
in the shade, a little distance away, mend- 
ing some of his clothing. Wher <e real- 
ized that her companions and protectors 
were no more, and the full horror of her 
situation broke upon her mind, instinct 
told her that her chances of safety would 
be better with whoever she might meet, 
if she donned the costume of the other 
sex—which she lost no time in doing. 
When we reached Los Angeles, she 
hurried away to meet her father before 
the secret of her sex should be discov- 
ered by others, and succeeded in assum- 
ing again her proper costume, without 
the story becoming known to any one 
but him. Meeting our mutual friend — 
my old Spanish nurse—she had confid- 
ed the whole story to her, and she had 
kept the secret well. God bless her! 
The dog Butcher was hunting for 
Manuel for two days, and recognized 
Manuela in his place the moment that 
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he found her. He was with her still; 
he is with us now. That is his bark— 
the noble old fellow! This is my ranch; 
that is our house, under the mtadrofio- 
trees up there at the entrance of the 
cafon yonder; and that is Manuela— 
God bless her!—coming down to the 
gate-way to meet us, with little Manuel 
and Manuela by her side. I tell you 
what it is, old friend, I am just the hap- 
piest man in all California, and the most 
contented, you may believe me! 


I went in with him, and there, in the 
quiet summer evening, when the whole 
air was fragrant with the breath of flow- 
ers, saw him sitting beneath his own 
vine and fig-tree, with his bright- eyed, 
laughing children on his knees; and 
Manuela, whose fair face was radiant 
with love and pride, leaning trustingly on 
his shoulder, as one who knows whence 
comes the strength which, through all 
trials, shall sustain her: and I did be- 
lieve him. 





THE 


NO. 


O indicate correctly the Indian pro- 
nunciation of “ Hoopa,” it should 


be spelled “‘ Hoopaw ;” but I follow the 
common orthography. The habitat of 
this tribe is in Hoopa Valley, on the 


lower Trinity River. Next after the 
Cahrocs, they are the finest tribe in all 
that region round about, and they even 
surpass them in their astute state-craft 
and the singular, magnetic influence they 
exercise over the vicinal tribes. They 
are the Romans of northern California, 
in their valor and their wide-reaching 
dominion; they are the French, in their 
subtile influence, their intolerance, and 
their haughty refusal to learn any exotic 
language. They hold in a state of vas- 
salage all the tribes around them, ex- 
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cept their two powerful neighbors on the 
Klamath, exacting from them annual trib- 
ute (they did, before the Whites inter- 
fered); and they compel all their tribu- 
taries to this day, to the number of some 
half-dozen, to speak the Hoopa language 
in all communications with them. Al- 
though they occupied only about twenty 
miles of the lower Trinity, their author- 
ity was acknowledged at last nearly a 
hundred miles up that stream, on New 
River, on South Fork, on Redwood 
Creek, on a good portion of Mad Riv- 
er and Van Dusen’s Fork; and there is 
good reason for believing that their name 
was scarcely less dreaded on the distant 
Eel River, if they did not actually saddle 
the tribes of that valley with their idiom. 


















Although each of their petty tributa- 
ries had their own tongue, so vigorously 
were they put to school in the language 
of their masters that most of their vocab- 
ularies were sapped and reduced to bald 
categories of names. They had the dry 
bones of nouns; but the flesh and blood 
of verbs were sucked out of them by the 
Hoopa. Mr. White, a man well acquaint- 
ed with the Chimalaquays, who once had 
an entirely distinct tongue, told me that 
before they became extinct they scarce- 
ly employed a verb which was not Hoopa. 
In the Hoopa Valley Reservation, in the 
summer of 1871, the Hoopas constituted 
not much over a third of the Indians 
present, who, taken altogether, repre- 
sented some six languages ; and yet the 
Hoopa was not only the French of the 
reservation—the idiom of diplomacy and 
of courtesy between the tribes— but it 
was in general use, inside of each ran- 
cheria, as well as intertribally. I tried 
in vain to get the numerals of certain 
obscure remnants of tribes: they per- 
sisted in giving me the Hoopa, and, in- 
deed, they seemed to know no other— 
so great was the influence and the dread 
of this masterly race. While they did 
not equal the famous Six Nations in 
their capacity for confederation and gov- 
ernment, they were scarcely inferior to 
them in prowess, and even their supe- 
riors in that certain something of pres- 
ence, of mental gifts, which renders one 
man a born captain over another. 

Asan illustration of the knack of affairs, 
the tact for management displayed by 
the Hoopas, may be mentioned the chief 
herdsman of the reservation—a member 
of that tribe, and the only Indian who 
was at the head of any department. He 
had under him some dozen or more 
herders, and exercised control over an 
amount of stock which constituted fully 
half the whole wealth of the reservation, 
for which he received a salary of $750 a 
year. 

They appear to be somewhat like the 
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Mussulmans, who are forbidden by the 
Koran to learn any foreign language, ex- 
cept Arabic. As the Sultans, for four 
hundred years, had no interpreters save 
the versatile Greeks of the Phanariotic 
quarter of Stamboul, so among the tribes 
surrounding the Hoopas I found many 
Indians speaking three, four, five lan- 
guages, always including Hoopa, and gen- 
erally English. The Hoopas not only 
ignored the tongues of their vassals, 
but contemptuously refused to recog- 
nize even their tribal names, giving them 
such as suited themselves. But this cus- 
tom is quite general in California. 

While the Hoopas were valorous when 
need was, they also knew to be discreet. 
They were quick-witted enough to per- 
ceive the overshadowing power of the 
Americans, after trying their hands on 
them briskly a couple of times; and aft- 
er that they refrained from butting out 
their brains against a stone-wall—as 
some of the fool-hardy tribes farther up 
the Trinitydid. True, they had not the 
provocations the latter received, for the 
Americans mined very little on the low- 
er Trinity, and the water muddied far- 
ther up nearly clarified itself by the time 
it reached Hoopa Valley: so that it did 
not interfere with salmon-fishing as it 
did above. 

The primitive dress and implements 
of this tribe are about like those of the 
Klamath River Indians. Their ancient 
mode of building a wigwam was as fol- 
lows: They first dug a circular cellar, 
about three feet deep and ten feet in di- 
ameter, walled up the side of it with 
stone, and leaned up a notched pole 
against the side for a ladder. Then, 
around this cellar, at a distance of a few 
feet from it, they erected another stone- 
wall on the earth’s surface. On this 
wall they leaned up poles, puncheons, 
and broad strips of bark, the whole as- 
suming a conical shape. Sometimes the 
stone-wall, instead of being on the in- 
side of the wigwam, was on the outside, 
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around the bottoms of the poles, and 
serving to steady them. Shiftless In- 
dians neglected to wall up the cellar, 
leaving only a sloping bank of earth. 

The Hoopas closely resemble the Cah- 
rocs in physique, only they have not such 
bright and prominent eyes, and are a 
trifle darker. These and the Eurocs 
are the only tribes in their neighborhood 
whom they acknowledge as equals; and 
with them they sometimes intermarry. 
They are on cartel with them, sending 
deputations to their great annual dances, 
and receiving others in return. Weits- 
peck, being at the mouth of the Trinity, 
and the point of rendezvous for the three 
greatest tribes of northern California— 
the Hoopas, Cahrocs, and Eurocs — 
sometimes witnesses the assembling of 
considerable fleets of canoes, and sol- 
emn sederuants, wherein important busi- 
nesses of staté-craft are negotiated by 
dusky Solons of grave and majestic de- 
meanor. 

In governmental matters the Hoopas 
are nearly as democratic as the Eurocs. 
There is no one Chief with absolute 
power, hut a Captain in each village, 
with only advisory authority; and, in 
general, every man does that which seem- 
eth good in his own eyes. They do not 
scalp a fallen enemy, but simply decap- 
itate him—like the Klamath Indians. 
Murder is generally compounded for by 
the payment of shell-money; but they 
have a singular punishment for adultery 
committed by a benedict. One of his 
eyes is pricked, so that the ball gradu- 
ally wastes away by extravasation. The 
Houpas appear to be ashamed of this; 
and they will not admit that it is done for 
punishment, explaining the large number 
of one-eyed men among them by saying 
that they lost their eyes when children, 
through their carelessness in shooting 
arrows at each other’s eyes by way of 
youthful practice. But it is not easy to 
perceive, on this explanation, why one- 
eyed individuals should more abound in 
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this tribe than in others (which is the 
case) ; and the beholder acquires a strong 
suspicion, that, as old pioneers affirm, 
the eyes have been pricked out for the 
reason above stated. Among the Hoopas 
—as among most of the tribes in north- 
ern California —the wife is very seldom, 
if ever, punished for this offense. The 
woman seems to be regarded as entirely 
irresponsible for her misdeeds, and all 
her dishonor, as well as her glory, at- 
taches to her husband. 

As with a Cahroc, the more shell- 
money a Hoopa pays for hig wife, the 
more distinguished is his rank in socie- 
ty. They push their abhorrence of bas- 
tardy even further than the tribe just 
mentioned, which is superfluous. A bas- 
tard is a slave for life—a Ainezkil. His 
unhappy and despised mother has not 
even the consolation left to Hester 
Prynne when she was condemned to 
wear about on her bosom the flaming 
emblem of her crime, for her child is 
not her own. A bastard is the property 
of some one of the mother’s male rela- 
tives—her brother, cousin, or uncle— 
who, as soon as the child is old enougt 
to be separated from the mother, take 
it into his service. He is condemned to 
do the menial drudgery of a squaw. If 
he is industrious and ambitious, he some- 
times accumulates enough shells to pur- 
chase his freedom; otherwise, he remains 
a slave in perpetuum. He suffers con- 
tumely and hardship; he is loathed and 
spit upon. Marriage is impossible with 
him or her, except with another unfortu- 
nate of the same description. 

The Hoopa language is worthy of the 
people who speak it—copious in its vo- 
cabulary; robust, sonorous, and strong 
in utterance; of a martial simplicity and 
rudeness in construction. Of the rich- 
ness of its vocabulary, a single specimen 
will suffice: to wit, the words that denote 
the various climacterics of human life. 
These are, hoocheta, mechayeta, killa- 
huch; conchwilchwil, hoésteh, hoosioei, 
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and coowhean, which denote, respective- 
ly, “boy baby,” “child” (of either sex), 
“boy,” “youth,” “man,” “married man,” 
‘old man.” The Hoopa shows the Tura- 
nian feature of agglutination—that is, the 
pronoun is glued directly to the noun to 
form a declension; and herein consists 
one element of its simplicity and crude- 
ness, for the Wintoon and other south- 
ern languages have possessive pronouns. 
Thus, Awe is “1,” and hoofa is “father;” 
and to express “my father,” these two 
words are simply joined together — Awe- 
hoota: as if we should write “ Ifather.” 
The word for “you” is inc, and, in 
this case, both words suffer elision in 
uniting —#ineta, which is the same as 
“youfather.” The possessive case is 
formed by setting the two words togeth- 
er—thus, #echo is “mother,” and chee- 
chwit is “death ;” whence, “your moth- 
er’s death” is nincho cheechwit. But 
in another respect the language departs 
from the Turanian simplicity, and that 
is, in having irregular forms. For in- 
stance, ‘uchwa— “to go” —in the first 
person singular of the present, imperfect, 
and future, and in the second person 
singular of the imperative, is as follows: 
tuchwa (same as infinitive), wich fan 
testa, holische tucha, tach. It will be 
perceived that the pronouns are omitted, 
whereas in Wintoon they are expressed. 
In short, as the Hoopas remind one of 
the Romans among savages, so is their 
language something akin to the Latin in 
its phonetic characteristics: the idiom 
of camps—rude, strong, laconic. Leta 
grave and decorous Indian speak it de- 
liberately, and every word comes out 
like the thud of a battering-ram against 
awall. For instance, let the reader take 
the words for “devil” and “death” — 
keetoanchwa and cheechwit—and note 
the robust strength with which they can 
be uttered. Whata grand roll of drums 
there is in that long, strong word, conch- 
wilchwil/ 

The reader has probably observed that 
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the epochs of life above mentioned are 
not very accurately defined. The Hoo- 
pas take no account of the lapse of years, 
and consider it a ridiculous superfluity 
to keep the reckoning of their ages. 
They sometimes speak of so or so many 
“snows” passing since a certain occur- 
rence. As for their ages, they deter- 
mine them only by consulting their teeth 
—like a jockey at Tattersall’s. A story 
is told of a superannuated squaw, who 
had already buried three or four hus- 
bands — omnes composuit—and yet was 
talking garrulously of remarrying. Some 
of her friends laughed at her horribly 
for entertaining such a silly conceit, 
whereupon the old crone replied, with 
spirit, showing her ivories and tapping 
them with her finger, “See, I have good 
teeth yet!” A grim suggestion, certain- 
ly, when taken in connection with possi- 
ble connubial infelicities in the future! 
The Hoopas observe various dances, 
among which is the Dance of Friend- 
ship (/ugudy), so called, from the word 
generally used in salutations. Men and 
squaws unite in this, dancing in lively 
measures to suit the joyousness of the 
occasion, but not obsérving any particu- 
lar elegance of costume. Then there is 
the Dance for Luck, in autumn, wherein 
only men participate, dressed and paint- 
ed in the manner dear to the aboriginal 
heart, and brandishing white deer-skins 
in their hands—if any are so happy as 
to possess these articles of happy aus- 
pice. They set as much store by them 
as the Cahrocs do by black ones. The 
notion seems to be, that, whereas a white 
or black deer is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule, that animal is the marked fa- 
vorite of the gods, and its possession 
will insure them good-fortune. Their 
greatest dance, however, is the Dance 
of Peace, the celebration of which—like 
the closing of the Temple of Janus—sig- 
nifies that the tribe is at peace with all 
mankind. In order that the full signifi- 
cance of this dance may be understood, 
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it is necessary, first, to rehearse the an- 
cient legend on which it is said to be 
founded. One day I was riding with 
the Agent of the Reservation, Mr. D. 
H. Lowry, and reminded him of a prom- 
ise formerly made, whereupon he halted 
the carriage in the shadow of an oak, 
and narrated the following — 


LEGEND OF GARD. 


About a hundred snows ago, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the ancients, 
there lived a young Hoopa named Gard. 
Wide as the eagles fly was he known 
for his love of peace. He walked in 
the paths of honesty, and clean was his 
heart. His words were not crooked or 
double. He went everywhere, teaching 
the people the excellent beauty of meek- 
ness. He said to them: “Love peace, 
and eschew war and the shedding of 
blood. Put away from you all wrath, 
and unseemly jangling, and bitterness of 
speech. Dwell together in the single- 
ness of love. Let all your hearts be 
one heart. 


So shall ye prosper greatly, 
and the Great One Above shall build 
you up like a rock on the mountain. 
The forests shall yield you abundance 
of game, and of rich, nutty seeds and 


acorns. The red-fleshed salmon shall 
never fail in the river. Ye shall rest in 
your wigwams in great joy, and your chil- 
dren shall run in and out like the young 
rabbits of the field for number.” And 
the report of Gard went out through all 
thatland. Gray-headed men came many 
days’ journey to sit at his feet. 

Now, it chanced, on a time, that the 
young man Gard was absent from his 
wigwam many days. His brother was 
grievously distressed on account of him. 
At first, he said to himself, “ He is teach- 
ing the people, and tarries.” But when 
many days came and went, and still Gard 
was nowhere seen, his heart died within 
him. He assembled together a great 
company of braves. He said to them, 
“Surely a wild beast has devoured him, 
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for no man would lay violent hands on 
one so gentie.” They sallied forth into 
the forest, sorrowing, to search for Gard. 
Day after day they beat up and down on 
the mountains. They struggled through 
the tangled chaparral. They shouted 
in the gloomy cafons. Holding their 
hands to their ears, they listened with 
bated breath. No sound came back to 
them but the lonely echo of their own 
voices, buffeted, faint, and broken among 
the mountains. One by one they aban- 
doned the search. They returned to 
their homes in the valley. But still 
the brother wandered on. As he went 
through the forest, he exclaimed aloud, 
“O Gard! O brother! if, indeed, you 
are already in the land of souls, then 
speak to me at least one word with the 
voice of the wind, that I may know it for 
a certainty, and therewith be content!” 
As he wandered, aimless, at last all his 
companions left him. He roamed alone 
in the mountains, and his heart was 
dead. 

Then it fell out on a day that Gard 
suddenly appeared to him. He came, 
as it were, out of the naked hill-side, or, 
as it were, dropping from the sky, so 
sudden was his apparition. The broth- 
er of Gard stood dumb and still before 
him. He gazed upon him as upon one 
risen from the grave, and his heart was 
frozen. Gard said: “Listen! I have 
been in the land of souls. I have be- 
held the Great Man above. I have come 
back to the earth to bring a message to 
the Hoopas, then I return up to the land 
of souls. The Great Man has sent me 
to tell the Hoopas that they must dwell 
in concord with one another, and with 
the neighboring tribes. Put away from 
you all thoughts of vengeance. Wash 
your hearts clean. Redden your arrows 
no more in your brother’s blood. Then 
the Great Man will make you to increase 
greatly and be happy in this good land. 
Ye must not only hold back your arms 
from warring, and your hands from 
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blood-guiltiness, but ye must wash your 
hearts as with water. When ye hunger 
no more for blood, and thirst no more 
for your enemy’s soul, when hatred and 
vengeance lurk no more in your hearts, 
ye shall observe a great dance. Ye shall 
keep the Dance of Peace which the Great 
Man has appointed. When ye observe 
it, ye shall know if ye are clean in your 
hearts by a sign. There shall be a sign 
of smoke ascending. But if in your 
hearts there is yet a corner full of ha- 
tred that ye have not washed away, 
there shall be no sign. If in your se- 
cret minds ye still study vengeance, it is 
only a mockery that ye enact, and there 
shall be no smoke ascending.” Having 
uttered these words, Gard was suddenly 
wrapped in a thick cloud of smoke, and 
the cloud floated up into the land of souls. 


The name “Gard” has a suspicious 
look, though it seems to be related to 
the Cahroc “ Chareya,” which is well au- 
thenticated ; and at first I was doubtful 
of the genuineness of this legend. But 
afterward an old pioneer, named Camp- 
bell, told me that the substance of it ex- 
isted among the Hoopas as early as 
1853, so that it is sufficiently improba- 
ble that they borrowed it from the Amer- 
icans. It is possible that it may have 
come to them in a different shape from 
the early Jesuits; but of the probability 
of it the reader must judge for himself. 
The fact that the Hoopas have founded 
on it by far the most important and sol- 
emn of their ceremonial dances, makes 
strongly against the latter supposition. 
And few things are more thoroughly 
contemptible than that purblind, besot- 
ted egotism which accounts for most 
that the Indians know on the ground 
that they have learned it from the 
Whites. That man who attributes ev- 
ery striking idea the Indians have to in- 
tercourse with Americans, goes near to 
be lower than the savage himself, and is 
every way more despicable. 
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At any rate, they celebrate the great 
Dance of Peace which Gard authorized. 
For nearly twenty years, it remained in 
desuetude, because during most of that 
period their Temple of Janus had been 
open, as they were engaged in numerous 
wars, either with the Whites or with the 
vicinal Indians. But in the spring of 
1871, the old chiefs revived it, lest the 
younger ones should forget the fashion 
thereof, there being then profound peace. 
This dance is performed in the following 
manner: They first construct a semicir- 
cular wooden railing or row of palisades, 
inside of which the performers take their 
Stations. These consist of two maid- 
ens; who seem to be priestesses, and 
about twenty-five Indians, all of them 
arrayed in all their glory—the maidens 
in fur chemises, with strings of glitter- 
ing shells around their necks and sus- 
pended in various ways from their shoul- 
ders; the men in tasseled deer-skin 
robes, and broad coronets or head-bands 
of the same material, spangled with the 
scarlet scalps of woodpeckers, to the 
value of hundreds of dollars on each 
coronet. A fire is built on the ground 
in the centre of the semicircle, and the 
priests and priestesses then, take their 
places, confronted by two, three, some- 
times four or five hundred spectators. 
A slow and solemn chant is begun, in 
that weird monotone so peculiar to the 
Indians, in which all the performers 
join. The exercise is not properly a 
dance, but rather resembles the strange 
maneuvres of the howling dervishes of 
Turkey, only they do not whirl them- 
selves around. They stretch out their 
arms and brandish them in the air; they 
sway their bodies backward and forward; 
they drop suddenly almost into a squat- 
ting posture, then quickly rise again; 
and, at a certain turn of the ctremo- 
ny, all the priests drop every article of 
clothing, and stand before the audience 
perfectly nude. The two priestesses, 
however, conduct themselves with mod- 
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esty throughout. All this while the 
chAnt croons on in a solemn monotony, 
alternating with occasional brief inter- 
vals of profound silence. It means noth- 
ing whatever. By all these multiplied 
and rapid genuflections, and this strange, 
wild chanting, they gradually work them- 
selves into a fanatic frenzy, like that of 
the dervishes, and a reeking perspira- 
tion, though they generally keep their 
places. This continues a matter of two 
hours, and is renewed, day by day, until 
they are assured of the favor of the Great 
Man Above by seeing Gard ascend from 
the ground in the form of a smoke. 

On this occasion the dance was héld 
in the valley, on the reservation, but an 
old man was stationed on the distant 
hill- side, near the spot where Gard re- 
vealed himself to his brother, to watch 
for the rising of the smoke. Day after 
day, week after week, he took up his 
vigil on the sacred lookout, and eagerly 
watched, while the weird, wild droning 
of the incantation came up to him from 
the valley below; but still the smoke 
rose not until four weeks had elapsed. 
Then one day he saw it curling up at 
last! Great was the joy of the Hoopas 
when the news was brought: now they 
had found favor in the eyes of the Great 
Man. But the dance was prolonged yet 
two weeks longer, lasting six weeks in 
all. Such is the patience of their priest- 
ly fanaticism, and the credulity of the 
spectators. 

This Dance of Peace is probably the 
counterpart of the Cahroc Dance of Pro- 
pitiation ; only the Sacred Smoke of the 
latter is kindled by the Chareya-Indian, 
while among the Hoopas it is expected 
to be created by supernal power. What- 
ever may be the /ad/es on which these 
observances are founded, the daxces are 
thoroughly genuine aboriginal customs, 
nowise copied from the Americans. It 
seems hardly necessary to remark, fur- 
ther, that they indicate, on the part of the 
more thoughtful Indians, an unmistaka- 
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ble consciousness of a Supreme Being 
somewhere in existence, who holds them 
accountable for their actions, and whom 
they think to appease by fasting and ex- 
piatory ceremonials. No Indian would 
fast until he is a living skeleton (as 
Americans testify that the Cahrocs do) 
merely to dupe the populace and whee- 
dle them out of their money. 

The Hoopas bury their dead in the 
civilized posture, and mourn for them in 
the usual savage fashion. They have 
the same superstitious veneration. for 
their memory as the Cahrocs, and the 
same repugnance toward allowing any 
body to view their graves. Most of the 
valuables are buried in the grave with 
the deceased, but his clothes they take 
away into the forest, where they hang 
them high upon the trees, to remain un- 
til they rot away. The Chinese of cer- 
tain provinces have an absurd notion 
that when a man is moribund, they can 
arrest the flight of his soul for a season 
by hanging his coat on a bamboo-bough 
and holding it over him; but whether 
the Hoopas hang the clothes in the for- 
est from any similar belief, or simply from 
repugnance to the sight of any thing that 
belonged to the deceased, I am not in- 
formed. 


STORY OF NISH- FANG. 


Once there was a Hoopa maiden, 
named Nish- Fang, who had left the 
home of her forefathers, and was so- 
journing with a White family on Mad 
River. When that mysterious and mo- 
mentous occurrence first took place 
which announced her arrival to the es- 
tate of womanhood, she earnestly yearn- 
ed to return to her native valley, in or- 
der that she might be dul} ushered into 
the sisterhood of women by the time- 
honored and consecrating ritual of the 
Puberty Dance. Without this observ- 
ance she would be an outcast, a Pariah, 
dishonored and despised of her tribe. 
First, it was necessary that she should 
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fast for the space of nine days. Three 
days she fasted, therefore, before setting 
out on her journey, and on the morning 
of the fourth day she started homeward, 
accompanied by a bevy of her young 
companions — Hoopa maidens. It was 
a long and weary journey that lay be- 
fore them—over two rugged mount- 
ain-chains, across deep and precipi- 
tous valleys, through wild, lonesome for- 
ests. 

Already weak and faint from her three 
days’ nearly total abstinence, Nish-Fang 
set out to ascend the first mountain. No 
man might behold her countenance dur- 
ing those nine days; and, as she jour- 
neyed, therefore, she buried her face in 
her hands. Wearily she toiled up the 
great steep, along the rugged and devi- 
ous trail, often sitting down to rest. 
When she became so exhausted that 
she could no longer hold up her arms, 
her young companions bore them up, 
lest some man might behold her face, 
and be stricken with sudden death. By 
slow stages they struggled on, among 
the gigantic redwood-roots, where the 
sure-footed mules had trodden out steps 
knee-deep; through vast, silent forests, 
where no living thing was visible, save 
the enormous, leather-colored trunks 
of the redwoods, heaving their majestic 
crowns against the sky, shutting out the 
sunlight. Then down into deep and nar- 
row caftons, where the overshadowing fo- 
liage turned the daylight into darkness 
and dankness, where the owl gibbered at 
noonday, and the cougar and the coyote 
shrieked through the black night. Ev- 
ery night they encamped on the ground, 
safe under the forest from the immodest 
scrutiny of the prurient stars. Long 
pack-trains passed her by day, urged on 
in their winding path among the red- 
woods by the clamorous drivers, who 
looked and wondered if this woman had 
been stricken blind; but, though these 
were the hereditary enemies of her race, 
and she might have destroyed them with 
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a glance, she lifted not her hands from 
her face. 

At last they found themselves moiling 
up the yet steeper and higher slope of 
the second mountain, through tangled 
thickets of the huckleberry, the wild rose, 
the silvery-leaved manzanita, and the 
yellowing ferns, with here and there a 
stalk of dry fennel amid the coarse, rasp- 
ing grasses, filling the atmosphere with 
a faint aroma. Near the summit there 
is a spring, where the trail turns aside 
to a camping-ground beneath a wide- 
branching fir-tree that stands solitary 
on the arid, so@thern slope. Here they 
rested and drank of the cool waters. 
Then they rose to descend into the val- 
ley. But Nish-Fang could go no far- 
ther; she sunk in a swoon upon the 
ground. And yet, with the instinct of 
the savage superstition ever strong upon 
her, though insensible, her hands still 
tightly covered her face. Then her 
companions lifted her in their arms, and 
bore her down the long descent of the 
mountain, through the grateful coolness 
of the fir-trees and the madrojftos, past 
many a murmuring spring, down into the 
sunny valley of the Trinity, straw-color- 
ed in its glorious autumn ripeness, and 
tinted with a mellow haze of lilac. There, 
in the home of her fathers, when her nine 
days were fully accomplished, in the 
shadow of a little, thin-leaved grove of 
oaks, the Hoopas danced around her, 
and chanted the ancient choral of the 
Puberty Dance. Then the Chief lifted 
her by the hand, and the maiden Nish- 
Fang became a woman of her tribe. 


Of the numerous tributaries of the 
Hoopas, I will mention here only one 
tribe—the Kailtas, whose home was an- 
ciently on the South Fork of the Trinity. 
They have no tribal name for themselves, 
or if they ever had one, they allowed it 
to be supplanted by the one they now 
bear, given them by the Hoopas. They 
offer a good illustration of the statements 
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made in the first portion of this paper— 
that the arrogant and intolerant Hoopas 
compelled all their dependencies to speak 
their language, just as all civilized peo- 
ple are compelled, or think themselves 
compelled, to learn the prevailing idiom 
of France. They are polyglots, perforce ; 
and I saw a curious specimen of this 
class in an Indian called Old One- eye. 
He was a funny old codger, truly. He 
had been facetiously dignified by the 
Whites with the title of ““Mr. Baker,” 
which title had elevated him to an illus- 
trious character in his own eyes; for the 
seemly maintenance of-which he consid- 
ered an ancient and deplorably smashed 
tile hat and a cast-off regulation -coat 
with brass buttons as absolutely indis- 
pensable. He wore his shirt persistent- 
ly outside his trousers, and spoke six 
languages, it was said, including En- 
glish. He had one eye in his head, and 
a Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup label 
stuck in his hat- band. 

In justice to the California Indians, 
however, I must say, while it occurs to 
me, that, however ragged they may be, 
they seldom ornament themselves with 
those fantastic medleys of civilized trum- 
pery so dear to the hearts of many of 
our savage brethren. 

A veteran pioneer and “squaw-man” 
among them affirms that they eat soap- 
root when hard- pushed in the spring; 
but this appears somewhat doubtful, for 
no other Indians eat it, and it is poison- 
ous. He says they extract the toxical 
quality from it by roasting, which opera- 
tion they perform by heaping up a large 
quantity of it on the ground, covering it 
over with green leaves, and building over 
it a large fire, which is allowed to burn 
until the poison is roasted out, when it 
is said to be quite sweet and lickerish. 
They also find a root growing in moist 
places which resembles the potato, and 
is called the wild potato, which, when 
roasted, is sweetish and toothsome. 
The great amount of roots in this State 
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which are sweet when roasted, and es- 
pecially the cammas—the digging of 
which procured the California Indians 
the injurious appellation of “ Diggers” 
—seems to account partly for the sweet- 
tooth that every one of them has. Let 
a squaw get together a few dimes, by 
hook or crook, and she will hie her 
Straight to a trading-post and invest ev- 
ery cent of it in sugar, when she griev- 
ously needs a few breadths of calico. 
They are as fond of the article as the 
Eastern Indians are of whisky, and eat 
it as they would bread. The large 
amount of saccharine matter which the 
California Indians get in the roots they 
eat seems to have somewhat to do with 
their remarkable obesity in youth, just 
as children are always sucking candy, 
and have plump cheeks. 

They gather, also, huckleberries and 
manzanita-berries, which latter are ex- 
ceptionally large and farinaceous in the 
Trinity Valley. I have seen thickets of 
them wherein an acre could be selected 
that would yield more nutriment to hu- 
man life, if the berries were all plucked, 
than the best acre of wheat ever grown 
in California, after the expenses of culti- 
vation were deducted. The agriculture 
of the upper Trinity and South Fork— 
heaven save the mark !—will never sup- 
port a population one-fourth as numer- 
ous as the Indians were, and I do great- 
ly doubt if the placers, even in the good- 
liest years of their dust, ever nourished 
as many as lived there of yore. 

Like all, savages, the Kailtas are in- 
veterate gamblers, either with the game 
of guessing the sticks or with cords; 
and they have a curious way of punish- 
ing or mortifying themselves for failure 
therein. When one has been unsuccess- 
ful in gaming, he frequently scarifies him- 
self with flints or glass, on the outside of 
the leg from the knee down to the ankle, 
scratching the skin all up criss-cross 
until it bleeds freely. He does this 
“for luck,” believing that it will appease 
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some bad spirit who is against him. 
The Siahs, on Eel River, have the same 
custom. 

Their doctors profess to be spiritual- 
ists, not merely seeing visions in dreams 
—which is common among the Califor- 
nia Indians — but pretending to be able 
to hold converse with spirits in their 
waking hours, by‘clairvoyance. An in- 
cident is related, which is about as wor- 
thy of credence as the majority of ghost- 
stories narrated by the gente de razon. 
There was a certain Indian who had 
murdered Mr. Stockton, the Agent of 
the Hoopa Reservation, besides three 
other persons at various times, and was 
then a hunted fugitive. The matter cre- 
ated much excitement and speculation 
among the tattle-loving Indians, and one 
day a Kailta doctor cried out suddenly 
that he saw the murderer at that moment 
with his spiritual eyes. He described 
minutely the place where he was con- 
cealed, told how long he had been there, 
etc. Subsequent events revealed the 
fact that the doctor was substantially 
correct, whether he drew on his clair- 
voyant vision, or on knowledge which 
he had somehow smuggled. 

They make a curious and rather sub- 
tile metaphysical distinction in the mat- 
ter of spirits. According to them, there 
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is an evil spirit or uevil (eetoanchwa, a 
Hoopa word) and a good spirit; but the 
good spirit has noname. The evil spir- 
it is positive, active, and powerful; but 
the good spirit is negative and passive— 
a kind of Manicheism. The former is 
without, and ranges through space, on 
evil errands bent; but the latter is with- 
in them: it is their own spirit, their bet- 
ter nature, their conscience. The Hoo- 
pas have a word, honisteh, for “soul” 
or “spirit,” generic in meaning; but 
these Indians, though they seem to pro- 
ceed further in their analysis, have no 
expression for this subtile principle. In 
conversation with the Whites they ex- 
press themselves as uearly as they can 
by calling it their “good think.” This 
reminds one of Confucius, who calls the 
conscience the “good heart.” Like the 
great Chinese sage, the Kailtas seem to 
believe the nature of man origirially good, 
but he commits wickedness under the 
temptation of the evil spirit without him. 

When a Kailta dies, according to their 
poetical conceit, upon the instant the 
breath leaves his body a little bird flies 
away with his soul to the spirit-land. 
If he was a bad Indian, a hawk will 
catch him and eat him up, soul and all; 
but if he was good, he will reach the 
happy spirit- land. 





HO has not felt the mysterious 
longing that takes possession 
of us while the spring is passing —the 
longing for a sight of the green fields 
and the shady woods—which seems born 
with us, and ever returns, as the days 
lengthen and the air grows heavy withe 
the summer’s coming? Did not even 
Phil Squad dream of the country, though 
he knew of it only from having seen the 
Marshes once? Something after this 


manner the San Franciscans kaow when 
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it is summer: the cold mornings do not 
tell them of it, nor does the “overpow- 
ering heat” drive them from the city; 
but, somehow, the roots of the faithful 
old trees, out in God’s wide garden, seem 
intertwined with the tenderest fibres of 
our heart, and we must go to rest in 
their loving shadow, if it be but for a 
brief period. As it was once said that 
‘all roads lead to Rome,” so in our day 
all roads are the same, if they lead out 
of San Francisco; and though we rove 
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southward in the spring, as does the 
swallow in the fall, we shall find it none 
too warm after having been chilled, fora 
season, by the winds and fogs of our be- 
loved City on the Hills. And the fogs 
cling. to us, and the winds follow, as 
we leave the city—clamoring shrilly at 
the car- windows, as though rebellious 
that so many of their subjects should 
withdraw from out of reach. But the 
precincts of the city once fairly left be- 
hind, the winds calm down and finally 
cease their importunities, and the fog 
rolls sulkily back to its legitimate home, 
leaving the landscape free to our hungry 
eyes. We look vainly, these first few 
miles, for the trees and the “country” 
we, too, had dreamed of. The hills are 
bleak and look forbidding, though many 
of them are covered with thrifty grain 
and new- mown hay. 

The level land by the road-side is lit- 
erally covered with flowers of the gayest 
hues, sending their delegations even to 
the hill-sides, where the California pop- 
py gives a golden shimmer to the distant 
view. On the meadows the bright-red 
Indian pink outshines the more modest 
larkspur of darkest cerulean; and the 
lighter blue of the Jupines, standing side 
by side with their pale- yellow sisters, 
form the solid base around which the 
thousand smaller and more delicate flow- 
erets cluster. Large fields of pinkish- 
purple blossoms presently spring up; 
and I lean eagerly forward to see the 
new flowers, till the leaves on which 
they rest tell me that these are plebeians, 
too low for any lady’s nosegay—common 
potato-vines, with their audaciously pret- 
ty blossoms. Could I step from the cars 
now and gather a bouquet, I am pretty 
sure that the potato- flowers would not 
be of it, so apt are we to despise what 
we have been accustomed to look upon 
with disdain, even though there be worth 
and merit in it. 

Very gray do the waters of the bay 
look from here—cold and repellent, as 
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the flat bordering it, covered with bunch- 
es of coarse grass, and broken only by 
muddy streams, sent up from the incom- 
ing tide. A lone white sail glides slow- 
ly along on the water, anxious yet una- 
ble to reach the other shore, where little 
white houses look like more sails on dry 
land. By and by the sun struggles away 
from the fogs—which have held it in 
bondage, as they held us, and try to 
hold every thing—and, rejoicing in its 
freedom, it throws its light on the val- 
leys and changes the fog-clouds, still 
lingering about the mountains, into 
bluish, hazy mist. On the other side— 
where the low sand-hills seem first to 
rise out of the white-crested waves, com- 
ing in through the Golden Gate, then 
grow into bald ridges, and finally tower 
into forest-covered mountains —the sky 
and air have grown clear, as California 
atmosphere should be; and, though the 
few trees we see on the plain are bent 
and bowed by the prevailing winds that 
sweep in one direction over them, we 
see a fairer prospect in the far-off foot- 
hills‘ covered with a growth of healthy 
young live-oaks, looking like an old ap- 
ple- orchard in the Eastern States. 

Can you remember, reader, when you 
came to this country years ago, by wa- 
ter, and went to San José for the first 
time, what a desolate feeling these very 
trees—that seemed stooping their heads 
and stretching out their arms to shield 
against a coming blow —awakened in 
your breast? And did you not often 
feel as though you wanted to bow your 
head and cover it with your arms just 
that way, when the thought of the old 
home came over you, and a storm of 
useless longing and bitter repining rush- 
ed through your heart? 

Onward speeds the train; and soon 
other trees, tall and wide - branched, 
beckon a welcome to us with their woo- 
ing arms. The redwoods on the Santa 
Cruz Range seem holding out a promise 
of still denser woods, if we will but leave 
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the valley some day and cross the ridge 
that rises there, its steepest ascents dot- 
ted with tiny houses, its dark-browed 
clefts half lighted by the sun. Long be- 
fore we reach the Santa Clara Valley, 
do the stalwart live-oaks and the more 
polished, graceful white-oaks greet us ; 
the flat, marshy land on the bay-side 
has changed, and the gray, cold-looking 
water seems now a placid, sun-kissed 
river, as it blinks out occasionally from 
among green meadows and clumps of 
distant willows and dark forest-trees. 
San Mateo is passed; and the trees 
move in closer columns up to the road- 
side. At Fair Oaks there is such a 
forest-scene, that, were it pictured on 
canvas, it would bring the green, soft 
shadows of a summer’s day to any place 
the canvas might be carried. Magnifi- 
cent horses are halting beside the plat- 
form, and, as the light vehicles to which 
they are attached fly down the shady 
lanes, a feeling very like envy creeps 
into my narrow heart: why are these 
people alone favored to dwell under the 
shadow of those grand old trees; why 
may not I, too, have the right to caress 
those silken-haired animals that move so 
proudly in their traces? 

As the sun sinks lower the shadows 
grow longer on the grass, the houses 
seem to nestle closer under the trees, 
and when the train halts at some way- 
side station, it is almost impossible to 
remain in the cars while such quiet lanes 
seem inviting us to walk through the 
green fields and under the silent trees, 
till some home-like cottage or the more 
stately country residence is reached. 
But neither winding lane nor open field 
must tempt me: to-morrow I will em- 
brace the trees; to-day I must reach 
my journey’s end. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that I reached it in un- 
disturbed peace. The seat in front of 


me, the seat behind me, the seat oppo- 
site to me, and the seat beside it, were 
occupied ail by one family—the husband 
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and father a sort of Hebrew Jelleby, the 
wife and mother answering to the char- 
acter of Mrs. Jelleby, in so far that her 
children (of which there were not a few) 
seemed in nowise to come within the 
sphere of her observation. Indeed, her 
attention seemed pretty equally divided 
between a whiskered youth of her own 
faith, and the water-blue eyes and spin- 
dle-legged figure of a foreigner of some 
other way of thinking, whom she was 
trying to convert to her own views. Her 
generous proportions and heavy silk dra- 
pery filled one seat; while beside, and 
around, and on top of the unfortunate 
father, in the other, were grouped an 
average of four olive-branches ata time. 
Occasionally the youngest, in a fit of af- 
fection, would clamber up above the rest 
and imprint a kiss on the father’s cheek, 
the result of which, after his dirty glove 
had been drawn over it, in a fruitless at- 
tempt at removal, was left in the shape 
of a blackish daub. 

How different the awakening of a sum- 
mer’s morning in the country, to the ush- 
ering in of a day in the city. We hear 
the chirping notes of the half-asleep 
robin, dream-like and faint at first, but 
growing clearer and more energetic with 
the growing day. As the bird-voices in- 
crease and grow in volume, it happens 
that they grow shrill and inharmoni- 
ous, quarreling over their breakfast per- 
chance, or intent on settling old scores. 
Instead of the fog, the sun greets us as 
we step from the door to the garden; 
and, as the promise of early morning is 
seldom broken at this time of the year, 
we may get ready for our trip to the Con- 
gress Springs. If the drive had not 
been made early in the morning we 
might have felt the heat oppressive, for 
the road lies mostly through open and 
treeless fields. As we near the springs, 
we come upon a beautiful piece of mount- 
ain road, and a romantic bit of wilder- 
ness lies before us: a narrow ravine, 
fallin g off abruptly from it, with water 
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rushing at the bottom, and overhung 
by redwood, laurel, and oak, so close 
that scarce a ray of sunshine drifts to 
the ferns below. After the customary 
glass of spring-water, and the usual 
number of wry faces, our horses are 
turned, on a very narrow plateau; and 
wedescend. At the foot of the hill, un- 
der the shadow of the largest oak we 
can find, we make camp, and prepare to 
spend the day. Mat and Jo have been 
tethered to saplings; but they come as 
near to us as the length of their lines 
will permit. Jo has been named for me, 
I am told; but the compliment is not so 
great as I thought it was at first. It 
comes out, by and by, that “Jo is a good 
horse enough, only restless, and head- 
strong —full of unlooked-for tricks and 
turns—and just a trifle treacherous, with- 
al.” “Poor Jo!” I exclaimed, in gen- 
erous compassion; “I know what it is 
to be slandered”—-I had risen on pur- 
pose to pat her shiny coat—for which 
she aimed a vicious, but ill- calculated 
kick at me, causing me to retreat be- 
hind a log, where I made up faces at 
her, till I considered her sufficiently pun- 
ished. 

In the evening we are back to San 
José. The following morning we con- 
tinue our journey into the country; and, 
as we pass southward on the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, through that thriv- 
ing town, we obtain glimpses of broad, 
tree-lined avenues and well-built hous- 
es; glide past gardens, orchards, and 
vineyards, and watch villas and farm- 
houses, basking in the midday sun. 
Now we are traversing the valley-land, 
with Peak Helen standing tallest among 
the green hills on the right, while off to 
the left the mountain range looks rusty 
and yellow, as though the rains of last 
winter had not drenched them sufficient- 
ly for the summer’s growth of grass. 
Many a fine farm lies in the shadow of 
Peak Helen— many a broad acre of 
ripening grain; and herds of cattle and 
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horses rest in the shadows of the giant 
trees. 

Beyond Gilroy—no longer the termi- 
nus of the road—the broad fields are 
still spreading out; and the trees show 
more variety, after we pass Sargent’s 
and leave the Pajaro River to one 
side. Farther on our way, sycamores, 
laurels, and cottonwoods grow in tall 
groups, forming arches, and leaving vis- 
tas, through which horses and cattle are 
seen quietly feeding on the close-grow- 
ing grass that covers the earth on either 
side of us. After miles of country — 
half forest, half farming-land— we reach 
Pajaro Valley, with Watsonville show- 
ing its white houses in the distance. 
Here the Southern Pacific Railroad ends 
for the present ; but its extension is vig- 
orously prosecuted to Salinas City, on 
the Salinas Plains. From there it will 
be carried on, from one valley to anoth- 
er— bringing the grain of the farmer to 
a profitable market—carrying passen- 
gers from the far East into regions that 
seem to them so astonishingly fertile — 
paving the way for civilization and a 
golden future. 

Watsonville is one of the prettiest 
places in the country. From the win- 
dows of the upper story of the hotel at 
Watsonville, Pajaro Valley presents the 
freshest, greenest, most charming of 
landscapes. The outlines are smooth- 
er, the green softer, and the light milder 
than in most of these valleys, where the 
sun shines with such positive glare that 
one’s eyes ache from the effects. Or- 
chards and groves of forest-trees are 
scattered through the valley; and the 
mountains inclosing it like a semicircle, 
or rather like a crescent, are covered 
with dark redwoods that make the low- 
er-lying hills look all the lighter and 
fresher. Where the valley opens on the 
sea, a white beach gleams in the dis- 
tance; and on a clear day the sun flash- 
es fitfully on the water, kissing it now 
with furtive tenderness, throwing over 
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it, anon, a light mantle of fog, to hide its 
sparkle from our prying eyes. 

Three years had passed since I had 
visited what was to me a place of pleas- 
ant memories—a spot so near the met- 
ropole, and yet so wild and picturesque 
in its grand nature, that one would fancy 
days necessary to reach so undisturbed 
a retreat. I am speaking of the Gilroy 
Hot Springs, lying in the mountains just 
back of Gilroy, some fifteen or twenty 
miles. The ,road had been changed 
since I last passed over it—the lower 
part of it, at least—and not till we reach- 
ed the steeper grade did I recognize its 
romantic features. The wild vines still 
festoon the walls of rock beside the road; 
and the trees, young and old, bend as 
usual over the wall, to catch a glimpse 
of the passengers in the stage, as it pass- 
es onward and upward. The same fields 
are again waving their long - bearded 
sheaves in welcome to the visitor; and 
the wild roses bordering the mountain 
valleys, send the old familiar fragrance 
up to greet us. 

Across the chasm, where yonder ridge 
appears, bare and sun-scorched, the buz- 
zard sits, lazily flopping his wings, as 
though the day were too warm for him 
and his appetite ; and the crow, with its 
unchanging cry, hovers, restless, over 
some choice morsel that it fears to 
touch. But the bare, ugly ridge creeps 
back behind some taller mountain, from 
whose sides the red bark of the man- 
sanita and the wealth of pinkish - white 
blossoms shine out into the cloudless 
distance. The sycamores that gather in 
clusters at the many crossings of the 
stream coming from the highest mount- 
ain are dying, I fear. Who can help 
shedding a silent tear over their wasted 
appearance, that tells so pathetically of 
the pinching frosts and drenching rains 
that came after the cruel drought and 
sunburn of long, dry years. The waters 
of the merry brook play caressingly 
around the roots and trunks of the poor 
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sycamores now, and smile pleadingly up 
into their faces. Too late! “Hope de- 
ferred maketh the heart sick;” and 
these trees had looked for succor till all 
strength had left their souls and the 
marrow had dried in their bones. 

The afternoon was growing sultry: so 
that the last crossing, which was half a 
mile in extent, proved a very pleasant 
water-excursion. There is no danger: 
the water just wets the wheels, sending 
up showers of cool, delicious spray. 
When this is passed, there are several 
miles of smooth, swift-rising, forest road, 
where the trees seem to whisper to each 
other as their branches touch overhead ; 
where the birds call to each other in ir- 
repressible glee, and the butterflies coax 
us to follow them into the foliage - dark- 
ened ravines and farther up into the sun- 
lit mountains. At the last sharp rise 
we see faces peering down at the coach; 
and, as we round the last sharp point, 
the white hotel-building, the garden- 
crowned plateau, and the surrounding 
cottages spread out before us. Most 
of the cottages hang in a picturesque 
manner on the very edge of the terrace, 
which seems half formed by Nature, half 
by hand; and, winding upward in every 
direction among the gray-green pines, 
the fragrant laurels, and the stately oaks, 
are paths that lead to other cottages, 
looking airily down on people passing 
beneath, on their way to the Springs. 
It is a walk well worth taking, along 
this terrace, where the eye wanders 
dreamily across to the mountain on the 
other side of a narrow, green valley— 
dreamily to rest where the golden sun- 
light pours all day long on the crowning 
trees, and the moon at night throws its 
first cooling rays. At the end of the 
terrace the springs bubble up, hot and 
steaming, and tasting of all the five min- 
erals they contain at once. Not over 
ten yards away, in the coolest, shadi- 
est nook imaginable, is a clear, cold 
spring, to which I invariably paid my 
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compliments, in spite of all the kindly 
attendant at the hot spring could say 
of its teeming virtues—consisting of 
iron, sulphur, magnesia, alum, and ar- 
senic. 

It.was hard to bid adieu to the place, 
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after so short a time as I had allowed 
myself there; but, if it must be—why, 
then, under these solemn pine-trees, 
through which the breeze is sobbing 
with such plaintive cry, seems just a fit- 
ting place to say, “Good - by.” 





A TALK ABOUT ART. 


T is now some ten years since a 
] friend of mine, whom I will call 
Pictor—then a flaming young Art-enthu- 
siast, now an industrious artist of estab- 
lished reputation—visited Europe, not 
so much with the purpose of serious 
study, as of studious recreation. He 
wandered through the great galleries of 
the Continent, visited most of the famous 
collections—both public and private— 
that were accessible to the traveler and 
the tourist, and lounged in the studios 
of celebrated painters in London and 
Paris, Munich and Rome. He returned 
bewildered rather than instructed, and 
almost in doubt as to whether there are 
any such things as established theories 
or fixed principles of Art. In every great 
centre of civilization and culture he had 
found conflicting schools and rival mas- 
ters, who acknowledged no principle in 
common, and poured contempt upon one 
another’s methods. Captivated at Paris 
by the eloquence of one renowned lect- 
urer on the “ Philosophy of Art,” and a 
convert to his theory, he had scarcely 
enjoyed the comfort of a settled creed a 
week, when he was relegated to the 
limbo of perplexity and doubt, by hear- 
ing a no less eloquent and convincing 
discourse, at Munich, in which a lecturer 
of equal celebrity confuted the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Paris professor. 
Out of this state of confused uncertainty 
he finally emerged, with the conviction 
that there is no perfect system of Art- 
philosophy capable of being set forth in 
the shape of definite, clear-cut proposi- 
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tions, while there zs a philosophy, which, 
though not reducible to the form of an in- 
fallible profession of faith, is sufficiently 
comprehensive to embrace a great variety 
of different methods, and to reconcile 
many apparently conflicting theories. 

Strolling into my friend’s studio one 
afternoon, not long ago, I found him at 
his easel, putting the finishing touches 
to a large landscape, and at the same 
time conversing with two gentlemen who 
were visitors like myself. These three 
were the interlocutors in the “Talk 
About Art,” of which it is the object of 
this paper to give the more noteworthy 
features. One of the two visitors was a 
gentleman of wealth and culture, and 
also of some taste for Art, of which he 
has been a liberal patron. Him I will 
call Mzcenas. The other visitor—a 
connoisseuz, and occasional writer on 
subjects related to Art—may be desig- 
nated as the Critic. When I entered 
the studio, I found the trio engaged in a 
conversation, or irregular discussion, 
concerning the degree of fidelity to Nat- 
ufe that is incumbent upon the painter 
of landscape. 

“Tt seems to me,” Mzcenas was just 
observing, as he looked at the picture 
over the painter’s shoulder, “that your 
mountain is lacking in grandeur. To 
my eye it does not loom up as loftily as 
it should above the sharp ridges of the 
nearer hills.” 

“ And, no doubt, the lines giving the 
slope of the mountain do not seem to 
you steep enough,” said Pictor. 
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“They certainly do not,” answered 
Mecenas. “I have looked at the mount- 
ain, hundreds of times, from the very 
point of view which you have chosen; 
and it really appears to me as if you had 
dwarfed it in the picture, and made its 
slopes much farther from a perpendicular 
than the reality.” 

“On the contrary,” returned Pictor, 
“T have exaggerated both its height and 
its abruptness.” Leaving his easel, he 
produced a photograph of the same view, 
and, handing it to Mecenas, asked him 
which impressed him as being the most 
faithful to Nature—that, or the picture? 

“The picture, undoubtedly,” was the 
reply. “In the photograph the mount- 
ain seems still more insignificant than 
you have made it.” 

“And yet,” said Pictor, “the photo- 
graph renders the literal truth. Our 
friend, the Critic, will perhaps give us 
the philosophy of this apparent paradox.” 

“Itis very simple,” replied the person 
appealed to. “Art demands a certain 
amount of exaggeration. Without it, 
no landscape of mountain scenery would 
seem true. I suppose it is because, in 
looking at an actual landscape, the im- 
agination influences the eye.” 

‘‘Whatever may be the true explana- 
tion,” said Pictor, “I know, as a matter 
of fact, that it is necessary to exaggerate 
the truth in such a picture as this, in 
order to produce the effect of truth. 
Yet, it seems I have not exaggerated 
enough to produce that effect to the 
mind and eye of Mzcenas, though it is 
certain that I have made the mountain 
relatively higher and more perpendicular 

n its outlines than the hills that screen 
its base. If I were to reduce it so as to 
preserve strictly the real relative magni- 
tudes of all the objects introduced into 
the picture—that is, if I were to make it 
true in the same sense in which an ac- 
curate topographic drawing is true—you 
would scarcely recognize the scene, and 
the view would impress you as false: it 
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would so impress you, -because of its 
literal truth.” 

“More than that,” added the Critic: 
“it would really be false as a work of Art.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Mecenas, 
“that an absolutely true picture can not 
be a fine work of Art?” 

“Perhaps,” replied the Critic, “the 
better statement would be, that a liter- 
ally faithful picture can not be a true one 
in the higher sense — recognizing a dis- 
tinction between fact and truth. Truth 
in Art is not an aggregation of facts, 
but a generalization from them. The 
use of the ideal faculty is, I conceive, 
quite as legitimate in the painter as in 
the poet; and, in the exercise of that 
faculty, both arrive at a higher truth 
than can be attained by literal imitation, 
or the exact portraiture of facts.” 

*‘ And it is equally lawful for each,” 
added Pictor. “to throw into his work, 
if he possess the genius— 


«The light that never was on land or sea.’”” 
& 


“T acknowledge that all this sounds 
to me like transcendentalism,” said Mz- 
cenas. “I ask nothing better, either of 
poet or painter, than to give me the 
lights that ave on land and sea. If he 
does more than this, he gives me some- 
thing that I have no means of judging 
of, and which I can not, therefore, intel- 
ligently admire. I am free to confess 
myself a skeptic as to the possibility of 
improving upon Nature.” 

“T am not certain,” said the Critic, 
“whether it is Sir Joshua, or Hazlitt, 
who, in speaking of landscapes com- 
posed from studies, says, that it is the 
function of Art to ‘correct Nature by 
herself:’ by which I understand he 
means, to omit the accidental and non- 
significant details, and to give only those 
which are characteristic and essential. 
This is certainly what the poet and the 
novelist invariably do, if they are true 
artists. They make their ‘ out-door stud- 
ies,’ just as a landscape-painter does, 
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and they use these studies as materials. 
But they do not use them in the exact 
shape in which they find them. On the 
contrary, they select, combine, omit, and 
modify, so as to produce from hetero- 
geneous elements, a congruous and har- 
monious whole. There are facts, both 
in Nature and in human life, that are 
not significant or characteristic. There 
are others that are transient or super- 
ficial. I do not understand that the 
artist need concérn himself with these 
facts. My idea is, that a literary work, 
or a work of fine art, is great in propor- 
tion to its ideality ; and that it approxi- 
mates to the ideal, in proportion as it 
represents characteristics that are stable 
and elementary.” 

“Instead of saying that Art improves 
apon Nature,” said Pictor, “I should 
prefer to put the doctrine in this shape: 
the necessary limitations of Art con- 
stantly require a departure from the lit- 
eral fact, in order to convey the truth. 
I do not think that I have ever seen a 
really noble landscape that was not, toa 
greater or less extent, a compromise 
with the truth. I mean truth in its lit- 
eral sense.” 

“Would you extend this doctrine to 
portrait - painting?” asked Mecenas. 

“Most assuredly,” returned Pictor. 
“The exact reproduction of a man’s 
features and expression at the particu- 
lar time of the sitting can not, according 
to my ideas, constitute a good partrait. 
Just in proportion as the portrait-painter 
is an artist in the higher sense, he will 
idealize his subject.” 

“That is,” said Mecenas, “he will 
not paint the man as he is.” 

“He will paint him as he is at his 
best; as he is truly, not as he may seem 
at a particular moment. How different- 
ly the same man looks in different moods, 
or under the influence of different emo- 
tions! The first time I saw Thomas 
Starr King, he was sitting on a platform 
at a public meeting, waiting his turn to 
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speak. His face was in repose, and had 
a heavy, almost cloddish look. I was 
greatly disappointed in it, and could find 
there no indication of the genius I had 
attributed to him. By and by he was 
introduced to the audience, and com- 
menced speaking. As I was myself 
seated on the platform, I could not see 
his face during his address. He spoke 
with great enthusiasm, and became much 
excited as he proceeded. When he had 
finished, and turned to resume his seat, 
I looked up and could hardly believe 
that this was the same man who had left 
my side ten minutes before. His face 
was lighted up from within, and his eyes 
were like two opals. I could think of 
nothing but transfiguration. Now, I do 
not conceive that the most exact picture’ 
of the man, as he appeared before rising 
to speak, would be a good portrait. I 
do not think, however faithful, that it 
would be a ¢rve portrait. My general 
doctrine, applicable to all kinds of paint- 
ing, to sculpture, and also to poetry, is, 
that the ideal faculty is the highest fac- 
ulty in the artist. It is by this that he 
has a true insight, finer than that of oth- 
er men, and by which he is enabled to 
interpret Nature in a way more perfect 
than is attainable by the most accurate 
observation and the utmost manual skill, 
unaided by imagination.” 

“To come back to the question from 
which we started,” said Mecenas: “you 
tell me, that, in so far as this picture de- 
parts from the literal truth of Nature, 
the departure is on the side of exagger- 
ation of the relative height of the mount- 
ain and of the steepness of the slope. 
If this is so, how is it that the contrary 
impression is produced—the impression 
that it is too flat in its outlines, and that 
it does not loom up sufficiently above its 
surroundings ?” 

“It may be,” replied Pictor, “that I 
have been too restrained and timid in 
giving the measure of exaggeration which 
is requisite for true artistic effect. Or it 
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may be that your eye has not dwelt long 
enough upon the various parts of the 
landscape to see and feel their true rela- 
tions. At any rate, it is certain that 
Nature produces an impression of mass- 
iveness and height in mountain scenery 
which the painter can only attain by de- 
parting from the accurate natural scale. 
I will mention a singular illustration of 
this. Last summer, I spent a week at 
a hotel in San Rafael, from the porch of 
which there is a fine view of Tamalpais. 
Among the guests, at the same time, 
were a skillful photographer, and one of 
the best topographical draughtsmen in 
California. The latter made an tinusual- 
ly careful and accurate drawing of the 
mountain, as visible from that point. 
But accurate as it was, I think the pro- 
portionate length of the horizontal line 
was diminished and the height slightly 
exaggerated. The photographer took 
the same view, which, of course, so far 


as relative heights were concerned, gave 


the literal truth of Nature. But both 
these representations of the scene were 
pronounced unnatural and unlike the 
original by persons, who, for years, had 
had the view before their eyes constant- 
ly. The criticism of these people inva- 
riably was that Tamalpais was made to 
look insignificant in both the photograph 
and the topographical drawing, and that 
the pictures were flat and tame. I then 
made a sketch of the mountain from the 
same point of view. I very considerably 
exaggerated the height, and contracted 
the length of the horizontal line. I lift- 
ed the blue wedge of the peak far higher 
above the intervening hills bristling with 
redwoods, than was consistent with strict 
accuracy. My picture was relatively 
false, but it was pronounced by all the 
local authorities far more natural, and 
more true, than either of the others.” 
“There is an analogous fact in litera- 
ture,” said the Critic. “The writer of 
fiction is obliged to exaggerate his hero, 
in order to produce a true heroic effect, 
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just as the landscape-painter has to ex- 
aggerate his mountain. Even the his- 
torian is under the same necessity. 
Macaulay, Bancroft, Motley, Froude, 
systematically do this in the portraiture 
of their heroic personages. The stage 
furnishes a still more striking illustra- 
tion of this necessity. An actor repre- 
senting a hero, who should faithfully 
copy the walk, the port, the dress, and 
the elocution of a vea/ hero, without 
idealization or exaggetation, would be 
hooted from the stage.” 

“T can very well understand,” said 
Mecenas, “how it is necessary for the 
tragedian, who is representing Richelieu 
or Julius Cesar before a popular audi- 
ence, to assume a stage-strut and an ar- 
tificial style of declamation. That I 
conceive to be a concession to the vul- 
gar idea of Richelieu and of Cesar. Do 
you mean that Art is under the humil- 
iating necessity of making the like con- 
cessions to ignorance?” 

“For myself,” replied Pictor, “I re- 
pudiate the Critic’s analogy —at least, 
so far as the stage is concerned. The 
exaggeration which I hold to be legiti- 
mate is not a temporizing concession to 
uncultivated taste—a sop to the Cerbe- 
rus of vulgarity. On the contrary, it is 
of the essence of Art—an element with- 
out which Art could not exist. The act- 
or who enacts the hero struts and rants 
because that is in accordance with the 
popular conception of the heroic charac- 
ter. The painter exaggerates Nature in 
outline and coloring because it is only 
by so doing that he can produce the ef- 
fect upon the imagination that Nature 
produces—because there is in Nature a 
deeper and more subtile truth than can 
be expressed by the most skillful copy 
of it.” 

“TI recently made a conscientious at- 
tempt,” said Mzcenas, “to read up a 
little Art- philosophy and Art-criticism, 
but I have abandoned it in despair. I 
find no agreement among the standard 
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writers, even on first principles. Each 
seems to have a theory or a hobby of his 
own. The critics do not agree in their 
doctrines, nor the artists in their meth- 
ods. I have, at last, come to the reso- 
lution to content myself with admiring 
ind enjoying such works of Art as I find 
myself capable of appreciating, without 
perplexing myself with the interminable 
disputes of rival schools and opposing 
philosophers.” 

“It is the most comfortable plan,” 
said Pictor; “and yet the diversity in 
Art-doctrine does not prove that there 
is no such thing as a true Art-philoso- 
phy, any more than the thousand creeds 
of Christendom prove that there is no 
Christian truth.” As there is some ele- 
ment of truth in all the creeds, so I think 
that each of the Art-sects has a mission. 
The complete truth of Art may be liken- 
ed to a great circle—too great for any 
one mind to grasp. Each earnest think- 
er and teacher seizes upon a segment, 
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and sees the particular truth that is in it 
so clearly, feels its beauty so deeply, 
that it somewhat obscures his vision for 
other related truths, and blunts his feel- 
ing for other kinds of beauty. So with 
method. Nearly every eminent paint- 
er has some modes of working (scme 
‘knacks,’ if you will) that are peculiar 
to himself. If he produces remarkable 
effects in this way, those who don’t un- 
derstand the method are apt to call it 
‘a trick.’ Why, one of your Art-critics, 
not long ago, charged me with resorting 
to ‘a cheap labor-saving trick,’ because I 
produced the effect of foliage without any 
attempt to draw or imitate it in detail.” 

* That fellow’s idea of the proper way 
to render foliage,” said Mzcenas, “was 
probably derived from studies of leaves 
and flowers on patterns of calico and 
wall- paper.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Pictor, “it is 
the privilege of every American to be a 
critic.” 


HONA MARIA. 


OUTHWARD from the quaint 
S town of Santa Barbara, beyond 
the Santa Barbara Bay—with its high- 
arching isles, summery winds, and the 
softened splendor of semi-tropical skies 
—five leagues out in the ocean, the isl- 
and of San Nicolas lifts its brown, rug- 
ged outline from the surging waters. 
Hidden from the main-land by Santa 
Cruz, an island of greater magnitude, 
the sun seems to rise from the purpled 
rim of the waters, and to set where the 
golden seas meet the horizon of the 
golden skies. The waves wash far up 
the sloping, sandy shore, and, receding, 
leave bright shells, tangled kelp, and 
smooth, wave-polished stones. The 
seals sun themselves on the crystallized 
rocks, and gaze at the intruder with al- 
most humaneyes. The sea-wasps shake 


their delicate wings in the bright atmos- 
phere; and strange birds call from the 
high branches of unfamiliar trees. Deep 
pools lie hidden in lonely gorges, and 
fold their secrets forever in their dark 
bosoms. The wild dogs bark from the 
shelving rocks, and, with uncanny faces, 
dart into the close ravine. 

Years and years ago, ere the energies 
of the White settlers had made their im- 
press upon the wilderness along the Pa- 
cific shore, a tribe of Indians existed 
on this now desolate isle. Of what they 
thought, suffered, hoped, or accomplish- 
ed, we have only scanty tradition. Now 
and then a pirate’s craft anchored along 
the quiet shore, and, departing, told no 
tale. Sometimes the friendly voice of 
the Mission Fathers stole across the calm 
bay ; and the shadow of the Cross, plant- 
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ed in the wilderness, threw its benign 
influence even over these undeveloped 
children of the sun. But the Fathers 
sleep, and left no record. 

Thirty-six years ago the Famine found 
this isolated band, and clutched them 
with its gaunt, relentless hand. The 
parched earth refused her sustenance; 
the trees stood bare and leafless in the 
hot wind; the streams ran dry, and the 
rocks glittered white and salt under the 
fervid sun. The wild game famished 
and died; and the fierce preyed upon 
each other. With pitying horror, these 
human beings stared into each other’s 
faces, and, with stoical fortitude, crawled 
away to die alone. Whether the Mis- 
sion Fathers learned of their distress, or 
whether urged by other motives, is not 
known ; but they fitted out a boat, which 
sailed to San Nicolas and brought away 
the survivors —eighteen, in all. As the 


rescued islanders were brought down to 


the shore where the boat was anchored, 
one of the women — who afterward gave 
her name as Hona Maria—darted away, 
over the sandy shore, over rough rocks, 
through tangled ravines, with savage ea- 
gerness, to bring her only child, which, 
by some oversight, had been left behind. 
They waited for her re-appearance—they 
waited long. The skies darkened; the 
winds arose and tossed the unsteady 
boat from her frail anchorage, and the 
reluctant Captain was compelled to put 
out to sea; and Hona Maria was left 
alone on that desolate, sea- walled isle. 

The thick fog shut down over the 
ocean, and the heavy swell of the waves 
tossed the boat rapidly toward the main- 
land. The rescued Indians were kindly 
cared for by the humane people of Santa 
Barbara ; but, either from past suffering 
or the unaccustomed influences of civil- 
ization, they died, or dispersed to wilder 
surroundings. The boat was wrecked, 
preventing another expedition to the isl- 
ands, and for years was not replaced. 
Hona Maria was supposed to have died, 
and no heart turned to the lonely island. 


HONA MARIA. 
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Eighteen solitary years had passed. 
White faces peered over the rocky bat- 
tlement of mountains, and browned un- 
der the California sun. Avenues of com- 
munication and commerce were open- 
ed, and the mysteries of the Golden 
State were penetrated. Captain Nidever, 
a resident of Santa Barbara, fitted a 
schooner at Monterey, and, in one of 
his cruises, anchored at the tragic isl- 
and of San Nicolas. In wandering over 
the island, he found traces of human 
life: ashes yet warm—a foot-print in the 
soil. But, again, the storm beat down 
upon the shore, and compelled the small 
crew to put out tosea. With clear skies 
and becalmed seas they returned. Again, 
the smoldering fire—fhe trace in the 
sand; and after a short search, to their 
amazement, Hona Maria herself —the 
Hermit Monarch of this lonely isle! 
Without the least sign of surprise she 
gazed, for the first time in eighteen years, 
upon human faces. In unintelligible 
language, but with expressive, savage 
gestures, she made them understand 
that the dogs killed her child. This 
was the burden of her limited expres- 
sions—this longing for human sympathy 
amid her tragic desolation—bursting the 
bondage of unintelligible language, and 
making the grand sorrow of her savage 
heart known and felt. 

A rude hut, constructed of interlaced 
branches, sticks, and leaves, constituted 
her shelter. A fantastic robe of gayly 
feathered bird-skins, neatly dressed and 
adroitly stitched with fine tendons, by 
the aid of needles manufactured from 
fish- bones, covered her dusky limbs, 
and another of brighter hues was ready 
for time of need, or possibly reserved 
for her solitary festivals. . Many rude 
treasures, collected during her hermit- 
age, were transferred to the boat, and 
afterward landed at Santa Barbara. 
Witk astonishment she beheld the main- 
land. Her rapid glance took in the 
coast and the placid valley, girdled by 
the rugged mountains, sloping to the 
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bay. From the narrow limits of her 
island-home, the sea only was vast, 
stretching away beyond the range of 
vision. The boundless view of land 
presented a new and strange geograph- 
ical development to her uneducated 
mind. A “solitary horseman” gallop- 
ing along the smooth beach caused her 
ecstasies of delight, which she expressed 
in long, wild peals of laughter and fan- 
tastic dances. A team with oxen com- 
pleted her amusement. She observed 
the unfamiliar actions of people and 
animals with child-like pleasure, yet nev- 
er forgot her lost child, nor the horrible 
manner of its death. She was proud of 
che attention she received, pleased with 
gifts and kindness, like a child in a new 
creation. She spoke a dialect entirely 


different from the native Spanish or 
Indians of the Santa Barbara region. 
A short time previous. to her death, 
which occurred six months after her 
departure from her native island, an 
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Indian woman was found who could in. 
terpret her strange tongue. She hac 
not much to tell. A life more colorless, 
devoid of imagery or experience, it is 
impossible to conceive. The effect of 
long seclusion, upon her mind so crude 
and undeveloped, can not be conject- 
ured. In her solitary abode she knew 
the ways of the birds of the air and 
fishes of the sea, and fashioned nets to 
capture them, which, with seals and 
roots, furnished her sustenance. 

Large sufns of money were refused 
by Captain Nidever for the possession 
of the woman, as an attractive addition 
to a museum ; but she was kindly guard- 
ed at his private residence, and in 1853 
she passed to the spirit-land. The Bish- 
op took possession of her ingeniously 
manufactured robes, and carried them to 
Rome. 

Hona Maria sleeps orf the quiet hill- 
side; and her strange fate, hitherto, has 
been a dim tradition. 
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The Rose renews her sensuous bloom, 
The Lily gems the garden - walk, 
The Pinks above the borders loom, 
I hear the Bluebird’s twittered talk. 


The sunlight gilds the poplar - leaves, 
And green and gold the meadows glow, 
His wood -side net the spider weaves, 
And hums the blithe bee to and fro. 


O, once - beloved sounds and sights! 
That drift my moody vision by, 

Which her dear presence made delights, 
And which her absence makes a lie; 


In vain upon my sense you press: 
I know not what the Bluebird said ; 
I can not half your meanings guess: 
Your true interpreter is dead. 


No more the Rose her perfume gives ; 
The Lily’s pale with grief and scorn; 
The Pink in scentless beauty lives : 
The world of incense is forlorn! 











icate dream of “The Blithedale 
Romance ;”’ Fourier and Owen, and sun- 
dry more practical followers, have sketch- 
ed their possible socialisms, somewhat 
shapelessly, and very much after the 
manner of those incidental sketches 
which we were given to make—beneath, 
above, and roundabout the stationary 
sums upon our slates—at school, in the 
odd moments when the school- master 
was too busy to notice his scholars: 
slate-pencil sketches of a woman with a 
bonnet on, instead of a head; of a ship 
on a slaty sea, or of a house that could 
pass muster fot a ship. 

De Foe has taken us to a tropical isl- 
and, as if his skillful imagination were a 
little skiff or wherry, rowed with equal 
speed and silence. The United Breth- 
ren and the Quakers have presented us 
pictures of placid, practical piety and 
social serenity, after their own Orders. 
The Shakers have shown us how dull- 
ness and dancing could be yoked togeth- 
er, sO as to constitute an organized in- 
dustry. Crude communisms of all sorts 
have come forward, in a froward forward- 
ness and flagrant flaunting, as who should 
say, “We would if we could, and we 
could if we dared; and what could you 
do about it, if we shou/d turn the world 
upside down?” It is singular, howev- 
er, that the only consistent communism 
should have been discovered within a 
very short time, and, while in full avow- 
al, be nevertheless radically different 
from any previous conceptions of the 
same ideal. 

The obscure, but solid town of Mor- 
ford lies about half a day’s journey from 
the other principal stations upon the 
Grand Railway, and a little back from 
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the bank of Pennsylvania’s favorite riv- 
er. It is a quaint old town, built not 
unlike a 4raa/—the houses making the 
circumference of a circle, and the main 
street running through that, like a diam- 
eter, while the borders, or commons, 
spread out on all sides from the road to 
the buildings, which can be reached only 
by traversing these semicircular grass- 
plots; so that one can literally pass 
through the town without touching it 
at any point of its activities or inhabita- 
tion. The village itself would be well 
worth observing, were it not that our 
story passes through it in just such a 
manner as its own thoroughfare does— 
without touching it closely. We de- 
scribe it because we have little to do 
with it, correcting ourselves as a lament- 
ed friend was wont to revise himself, 
when announcing his name, “My name 
is Anselmo Louis Vardoy Zaratto— but 
Vardoy is zo¢ my name; it is my grand- 
mother’s name.” 

Morford has many charms, on which 
we would delight to linger. But its 
crowning peculiarity is the stillness that 
comes over it at high-noon. Then, it 
literally strikes “twelve, and all is well.” 
A solitary cow contemplates the verges 
of the brook, as if satisfied to see that 
such a brook is there against emergen- 
cies, although there is rather too much 
water for immediate use. A single roost- 
er sidles along the fence, stops, cocks his 
eye meditatively, and deliberately utters 
his distinctive crow with a mild firmness 
that says, “It is my duty, and I do it.” 
In fact, this crow is articulate —not 
“cock-a-doodle doo,” as some transla- 
tors render such a strain. By no man- 
ner of means. “Doo,” indeed! What 
do they mean by their “dos” and their 
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“doodles?” Nor yet, as the learned, 
but somewhat pedantic Barringer puts 
it, “Here we make a great ado.” But 
clearly —chanticleerly—as any candid 
listener verifies: “I my duty do. Do 
your duty, too.” Nevertheless, his tone 
is languid. His only mate is somewhere 
within stable-doors, attending to her 
household affairs—laying away, with 
henly hospitality, in generous house- 
hold store. There is no defiance in this 
rooster’s bearing, for there is no coun- 
ter-crow to bid him take up the gaunt- 
let. 

A single bird is flitting through the 
trees, and when he carols his voice is 
very sweet and low, as if he enjoyed this 
retreat; happily musing within himself, 
now that there are, no foolish fellow- 
warblers at hand to criticise or debate. 
Most feathered flights do, indeed, ap- 
pear to mount very high, and skirt the 
sky more dimly from this point than 
elsewhere. 

A single mastiff, with a face the soul 
of good- nature, lies down and gets up, 
once again lies down and gets up, and 
shaking off the very flies good-humored- 
ly, as if accepting their attentions, turns 
himself, once for all, in a small circle, 
and flops down again, content evermore. 
It is a drowsy, dozing town, and the peo- 
ple, personally, are like their homes, liv- 
ing just near enough together to be 
neighborly; just far enough apart to 
mind their own business. 

At this hour of high-noon, on a par- 
ticular day and date, in 1871, the broad 
street shows us only two forms of human 
kind, and these, also, are in repose. Two 
men are sitting by the road-side. Old 
black Ben is a clumsy Negro of unwieldy 
powers, who, at these presents, is re- 
peating to himself a melancholy verse of 
an old hymn, as if it were a stanza of the 
choicest poetry—a verse which he learn- 
ed in his childhood days of church- 
going or home-schooling. He makes 
no more verbal alterations than such as 
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arecommontohymns. The refrain runs 
as follows: 
“Hark! from de tooms a dorn/ful soun’, 
Mine ears attentive cry: 
Come every man an’ view de groun’ 
Where, your ownselves mus’ shortly lie — 
Mus’ shortly lie.” 


Ben had been the village sexton, and 
this was, no doubt, his official refrain. He 
was now preparing to take his noontide 
lunch, or, as he expressed it, to “knuckle 
on a ham-bone.” The stalwart form 
seated over against him, on an opposite 
rock, is surmounted by a leonine head, 
not lacking in intellectual power, and 
mobile with an indescribable shrewd- 
ness. ‘ Peter—that is—Hunter” is so 
named because he has acquired the hab- 
it of interlarding all his sentences with 
the harmless expletive, “That is,” with- 
out the slightest need or fitness of these 
words at the time. Some say he acquir- 
ed it in attempting to break himself of 
swearing; others insist that he has found 
itasovereign cure for stuttering, to which 
he was sadly addicted. At any rate, 
whenever his speech might hesitate on 
the one hand, or explode upon the other, 
the phrase comes pat, and when he is 
excited it comes fattering, and the 
measure of its use is the test of his em- 
phasis. At the present moment, how- 
ever, speech is listless and lazy, and Pe- 
ter—that is—Hunter draws it very mild, 
merely observing: “This—that is—day 
is the—that is—hottest day for a—that 
is—year. You b—that is—blame b— 
that is—black Nigger, hurry—that is— 
up.” 

Hunter zs a hunter, like the celebrat- 
ed Quick family —of which he is a dis- 
tant branch—who take their names from 
the fact that they are so quick on foot 
and quick on trigger. In his youthful 
days, he must have been very handsome, 
with his well-cut features and shock of 
nut-brown hair, which fact his old father 
expressed by remarking, “ Pete was al- 
ways sich a belle.” But for a long time 
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Peter—that is, has been known sim- 
ply as Hunter by name, and hunter by 
nature. 

Now, however, when the two men 
start up and begin, with measured 
strides, to climb the highway hill, the 
“blame black,” in nowise offended, but 
rather refreshed by his title, clogs and 
clumps along, keeping well abreast with 
his companion. 

A silent trudge of an hour brings them 
to one of those clear lakes with which 
these wooded hills are studded, and 
here their paths diverge, “blame black” 
betaking himself to a cabin at one ex- 
tremity of the sheet of water, while Hun- 
ter makes his way to a cottage on the 
other side of it, but full in sight. This 
cottage bears marks of plenty and com- 
fort, and might be styled, in the contrast, 
a mansion of aristocracy. There is 
something about the hunting and fish- 
ing equipments, hung over the porch- 
door, which, both as to quality and quan- 
tity, is slightly out of keeping with the 
solitude and simplicity of the hunter’s 
cot. The rods are handsomely mount- 
ed, and the fowling-pieces are of foreign 
make, with curiously carved stocks. 

Presently the Negro, emerging from 
his cabin, enters that of his companion, 
unceremoniously, whereupon the latter 
hands him a parcel, “Take the—that is 
—mail-bag—that is—right along.” 

We will follow Ben, and soon make 
up our minds that Hunter and he are 
the outside sentinels and messengers of 
some interior settlement, lying about 
fjve miles from the lake and about fif- 
teen from the somnolent town of Mor- 
ford, or, as we had almost called it, 
Morpheus. 

Ben certainly earns the adjectives of 
“ Blame—that is—black,” which Hun- 
ter will be sure to bestow on him at his 
return; for he goes very slowly, stump- 
ing up, bearing his little packet. He 
takes a tortuous track through the un- 
derbrush, and, where the aisles appear 
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to open everywhere and lead nowhith- 
er, he fetches a sharp circuit, and then 
mounts a rugged, ungainly hill, which 
shelves somewhat precipitately on the 
other side, ending in a table-land. be- 
low, which in its turn shows a valley, or 
broad ravine, lying still farther below, 
and threaded by a silvery stream. 

Within this upper valley, and round 
about this table-land, where the tree- 
trunks are as stately and symmetrical as 
in any English park, and there is no un- 
derbrush to obstruct the level floor car- 
peted with moss, you come suddenly 
upon a number of cottages, far enough 
apart and hidden by the trees sufficient- 
ly to appear, at first, to have no con- 
nection with each other, and attracting 
the eye only to one at a time, but reveal- 
ing, after a little study, the fact that they 
are purposely clustered together: small, 
graceful in thé framework, but, at the 
rear, entering by excavation into the 
side of the hill a considerable distance 
— if we may judge from the rear chim- 
neys, which just peep above the surface 
of the earth at an angle half-way from 
the hill’s base. 

Approaching the first of these abodes, 
Ben is met by a tall man, of grave and 
thoughtful bearing, evidently belonging 
to the higher ranks of character and 
culture, to whom he makes over his par- 
cel, with the simple preface: 

“ Boss, dis yere!” 

The packet is an envelope, apparently 
containing a few letters, but bearing the 
mark of a little village post-office on the 
low, sandy shore of New Jersey, not far 
from Sandy Hook, and has been thence 
re-directed, in a plain, rough hand, to 
“Mr. Peter Hunter, Morford.” 

The only other thing significant about 
this envelope is the curious style in 
which the New Jersey Postmaster afore- 
said makes his dates to be pronounced 
—misplacing the contractions: thus, if 
it be the first of the month, he writes it 
“ith” (“the oneth”); if the third, he puts 
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it. “3st” (“thurst”’): in this case, he has 
it “July 5d” (“fived”). 

This document Ben delivers, repeat- 
ing, needlessly, the opinion of Peter 
—that is, as to the quarter whence it 
comes; after the manner of the young 
collegian, who, to be explicit, addressed 
an early letter to his father, superscribed, 
“To Mr. Cameron; from his son.” So 
Ben volunteers the information, “ Boss, 
he say it is from New Rope.” 

“Europe, Ben,” replies his auditor, 
smiling quietly. 

“Boss,” says Ben, with dignity, “I 
hain’t no larnin’; but two words I kin 
spell, wot make dem school-boys sweat. 
Ole Massa larned me in de meetin’. 
Will de Boss jis’ year me spell dose 
wordses ?” 

The Boss assenting, patiently, Ben 
squares himself to enact the parts of 
“massa” and pupil, both at once. 

“You, Ben”—regarding himself stern- 
ly— “spell tuzzy muzzy, den.” 

Then replying very glibly, like a quick, 
bright scholar: “ T-u-izzard -izzard-y; 
m-u-izzard-izzard-y, tuzzy muzzy””—with 
great gusto. 

“Now, you black Ben, den” —sum- 
moning himself more fiercely, as if the 
next feat might prove impossible, but no 
subterfuge would be tolerated — “spell 
burodack baladan!” 

‘*B-u, bu, r-o, buro, d-a-c-k, dack, bu- 
rodack”—slowly, now, and with great 
concern—“ b-a-l, no, n-o-p, burodack bal, 
a, burodack bala, d-a-n, dan /”? —with a 
ring of breathless triumph — “burodack 
baladan / Eh, Boss? Yah! yah! Bossy 
—eh, Boss?” 

Not every one of us, it may be, whose 
memories of early lessons are as intense 
as those of Ben, or less refracted by the 
mists of after-life than his — not every 
one of us could do such thankful jus- 
tice to the square meal promptly set 
before him, which he describes as “fus’ 
rate to knuckle on,” and which, present- 
ly, awakened another poetical reminis- 
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cence of his youthful days, somewhat 
distinctive in its style, although in his 
ears melodious as a hymn, and possess- 
ing a hidden import not intelligible to 
ordinary minds. It ran thus: 
** My father had a dung-hill fowl ; 
He run’d upon de groun’ : 


He clapped his wings, but darsent crow— 
He run’d upon de groun’.” 


The spot to which the Black Man had 
thus made his way became known to the 
present writer through an incident not 
to be here forestalled: It may be prop- 
er, however, at this point, to anticipate 
a little, in detailing some peculiarities of 
a place hitherto unvisited. 


Ultrawa is the germ of a new territory 
in the forest, owned and occupied ex- 
clusively by a secret society, or social 
club. The title to the property, howev- 
er, is kept in one man’s name, and that 
is always to be the name of the oldest 
actual resident. He holds it for the 
sake of convenience as to its outside re- 
lations. But it is distinctly understood, 
within, that his ownership is nominal 
only; and there are always filed, in ad- 
vance, a deed from him, and a will, on 
his part, signed, sealed, and witnessed, 
for the male inhabitant next in age, and 
from him to the next—thus providing 
for two successions, as a matter of se- 
curity. In reality, the society discards 
the idea of individual property altogether. 

After five years’ existence, it comprises 
forty families —the original number — 
there being thirty-five married couples, 
who are all still young, and ten elderly 
men and women, who are blood rela- 
tions of some of the others, and appear 
to be counselors of all. There are in 
the community, besides, about fifty chil- 
dien, principally between the ages of 
three and fourteen years— making the 
whole population about one hundred and 
thirty souls. Hitherto, nota single death 
has occurred; and, while five of these 
families are original members, left be- 
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hind at first, who have just followed their 
precursors from the starting-point, no 
accessions have been sought from the 
outside world; nor is it known whether 
any such would be accepted. The in- 
tention, however, is—as well as a visitor 
can make it out—that, whenever a suf- 
ficient number of children shall have 
grown up, a new village shall be located, 
adjacent to that now occupied ; and, with 
the full sanction of the early managers, 
the community is toswarm. The Ultra- 
wans appear to regard this matter as 
within their own discretion and control, 
not taking any foresight of the confu- 
sions that might ensue ; and time enough 
has not elapsed either to embarrass or 
confirm their romantic notions. 

These people are monogamous, hold- 
ing the marriage-tie in most delicate 
sanctity. But, at the same time, they 
rank the home-circle as merely acci- 
dental, and exalt friendship, or fellow- 
ship, as the essential order of humanity. 
Pure in their domestic ties—and, in fact, 
subordinating these to their limits strict- 
ly, as mere private personalities —in all 
other things they share a life in com- 
mon. Perhaps their community resem- 
bles chiefly that of a household, such as 
is occasionally witnessed, where broth- 
ers and sisters, brothers-in-law and sis- 
ters-in-law, contrive to live harmoniously 
together under one roof; the difference 
being that the Ultrawans, without being 
related by blood, relate themselves by 
friendship. For some reason, no jar of 
discord has been known among them to 
this date. 

The children are singularly cherished 
in common. There are no officers, while 
nevertheless they claim that they have 
never disagreed. The oldest man or 
woman takes a sort of leadership, for the 
time, if occasion require; and all take 
turn at any successive service—not, how- 
ever, by any formal reckoning of turns, 
but spontaneously. They have no de- 
liberations or discussions, and hardly 
any rules, but a kind of general under- 
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standing, which, according to their state- 
ments, has never hitherto been marred. 
For they hold that the evils of society 
are engendered by the struggles for ex- 
istence; and that the proper remedy is, 
never to struggle. 

The philosophy which seems to un- 
derlie their scheme is, that, if the human 
race would be quiet and natural, the hu- 
man heart would become soynd and 
good; or, in other words, that, if you 
build the arbor wisely, the serpent would 
never enter it. Time may confute this 
idea; but there is no denying that, thus 
far, it gains in their esteem. 

The society in Ultrawa was not orig- 
inally intended as a religious sect, nor 
is there any set system of religion adopt- 
ed asacreed. None the less remarka- 
ble are its devotional practices, if such 
they can be called. Notions of relig- 
ion do not prescribe their mode of life, 
but the Ultrawan mode of life appears to 
dictate a method of religious expression. 
Observing a group of the whole sitting in 
a devout silence, as if engaged in wor- 
ship, one might imagine, at first, that he 
had come upon a species of Quakerism. 
The mistake, however, is soon percepti- 
ble. The Ultrawan religion might be 
Quaker, if it did not include the very 
reverse of Quakerism. It has just two 
elements: sz/ence and song. At noon- 
day there is a song—a hymn—sung 
simultaneously by all persons, wherever 
they are, whatever they may be doing. 
Unlike the Mussulman, who desists 
from his work at sound of the cry from 
mosque and minaret, that he may kneel 
to pray, the Ultrawan, at the precise mo- 
ment when the sun marks noon, lifts up 
the voice while hands ply their purpose, 
or feet pursue their path, all the more 
vigorously. You can hear the voices 
radiating toward each other, in tones 
rather mellow than sonorous, from dif- 
ferent points of the compass —the bass 
and the treble offsetting each other— 
and even the children prattling whatev- 
er they can manage of the same strain. 
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The song, which we have called a hymn 
—-for the poetry is lofty, and the words 
are evidently thoge of adoration—might, 
with equal accuracy, be styled a prayer. 
It is brief, and followed by an impress- 
ive silence. 

At sunset, another ode, or psalm, is 
lifted up, as a matter of course, and 
without any previous announcement — 
swelling from the group that are usually 
collected in the little central square at 
that hour, but taken up, all the same, by 
others who are standing in the cottage 
door-ways ; and, in the only two instan- 
ces of sickness which we had occasion 
to discover, the sick joined in, on their 
couches, with plaintive tones. You can 
discern that the sentiment of the song 
is not only sacred, but Christian, in the 
broad sense in which Pliny tells us that 
the primitive Christians “sung a hymn 
to Christ, as God.” It is, however, 
nothing tLat would be accepted as au- 
thority by any theological school. 

There is a kind of Sabbath maintain- 
ed among them once a week. They all 
come together at an hour in the after- 
noon, and take their seats—if the sea- 
son and weather permit—under a large 
tree, which stands upon a knoll in the 
valley. If the weather be unpropitious, 
they meet in the morning in a central 
house, which holds a large apartment, 
fitted up, not like a meeting- house, but 
like a drawing-room. In either case, 
those who come first chat at ease with 
each other until all have assembled, 
when they drop gradually into a gentle 
silence, which deepens, deepens, until it 
becomes either very painful or ecstatic 
to the last degree—sometimes awaken- 
ing the one mood, and sometimes the 
other. That silence broods, as if it were 
a distinct creation. It almost induces 
one to think that you can see it, as a sub- 
stance; that you can recognize it as a 
form, an impersonation of silence, an 
angel of space, alighting and presiding. 
Then it suddenly melts or vanishes: you 
feel it departing; and, all at once, the 
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voices lift up the sweetest song, which 
ripples and trills, and swells and soars, 
until it seems to the overstrained nerves 
as if you had never known before the 
lark-like tones of which the human voice 
is capable, unless a single note which 
you may recall in the voice of Jenny 
Lind—if you heard her in her prime— 
had something slightly resembling it. 
As the cadence dies away, they resume 
their conversation, or depart as they list, 
as if nothing had transpired. 

There are no sermons or addresses of 
any sort, nor is the Bible ever brought 
forward publicly, or read aloud, although 
it is plain to be seen that each individ- 
ual cherishes a Bible with a peculiar 
reverence, and reads it apart, as if it 
were a private legacy. No musical in- 
struments are used in the worship, nor 
do we see any pianos in the settlement. 
Individuals, however, contrive, for them- 
selves, little fabrics — mingling the pipe 
and the string—which utter a melody 
unlike any thing heard elsewhere, and 
give forth strains at once more ethereal 
and more penetrating. 

The Ultrawans are pure vegetarians. 
Their diet is chiefly a combination of 
forest productions, concocted and cook- 
ed to an exquisite flavor, the secret of 
preparing which they claim to have 
brought with them. And they claim, 
besides, to have in their possession the 
art of distilling, from the herbs and 
leaves, a beverage which has all the 
flavor and tonic power of wine, without 
in the least showing its intoxicating 
spells. Certainly, they are all youthful 
and vigorous in appearance; and that 
ochre - hue, that mixture of redness and 
sallowness, which stains the tissues in 
so much of our race, is utterly wanting, 
as is also that languid suggestion of a 
torpid liver, which Duparton, in spite of 
his wretched habit of punning, has ac- 
curately called “the livery of mortality.” 

Of their peculiar tenets in regard to 
the animal races—the way in which they 
deal with them, and their positive theo- 
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ry, or science, of a language common to 
all animate creatures, which shall yet be 
so translated that bird and beast shall 
converse with the human race—it is bet- 
ter that nothing be said in this place. 
There is much in their entire schedule 
of life which we put aside, as being, to 
say the least, incomprehensible to us. 

These families, however, consist of 
people of intelligence and refinement, 
who have come hither from a locality on 
another continent, to which this narra- 
tive may have occasion hereafter to re- 
fer, and hold themselves commissioned 
to illustrate man’s true nobility and sim- 
plicity. They reckon it for life’s errand 
and aim, to discover secrets still hidden 
in the substances of Nature; to enjoy the 
world, by means of their disclosure, and 
so to make each other happy, and bene- 
fit the race. 

While they possess a comfortable libra- 
ry—in French, German, and English — 
which consists mainly of works of sci- 
ence and natural history, they give them- 
selves individually to an independent 
quest of truths in Nature—awaiting dis- 
coveries in grasses, trees, rocks, soils, 
and streams, which our race has hither- 
to failed to discern. They pursue this 
as a pastime, with avidity, and as a busi- 
ness, with assiduity. They have in their 
keeping lenses and instruments, the like 
of which we never heard of; and, by 
means of these, they subject the organ- 
isms about them to an unusual analysis. 
This is the only business they pursue. 
These are the only treasures they seek. 
At the same time, it must be confess- 
ed that there is a great incongruity in 
their disdain of money-getting, for they 
have plenty of money, gotten somewhere. 
There are two chests—the one of gold 
and silver coin, the other of currency — 
standing in the central room, which are 
accessible to all; and they send out 
to purchase necessaries and luxuries 
through a trusty representative abroad. 
In this, as in all other matters, husbands 
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and wives, men and women, appear to 
be on perfect equality. And, indeed, 
the matter of women’s rights is not even 
put in question in Ultrawa. 

It is a goodly sight to watch the Ul- 
trawans sauntering throughout the day, 
in their self-contained, complacent indi- 
vidualisms, about these pursuits, the little 
satchel hung over each shoulder, to con- 
tain the luncheon, as well as the instru- 
ment or lens ; and then to see them, early 
in the afternoon, returning leisurely, to 
group themselves in clusters under the 
trees and in the door-ways, or, in winter, 
round about the large wood - fires, rest- 
ing so quietly, chatting and laughing so 
contentedly, until the evening hymn; 
then dispersing gently, as if life knew 
neither care nor sorrow, sin nor dying— 
as if the Garden of Eden, instead of be- 
ing disputed asa myth, were to be re- 
covered in a literal Materialism. 

Of the characters, conversations, and 
adventures of the inhabitants —the his- 
tory, romance, and poetry of Ultrawa— 
much remains, thus far, unspoken. 


While Ben is busily obeying the script- 
ural injunction—most sacred in his eyes 
—to “eat the fat, and drink the sweet,” 
the Ultrawans group themselves in lov- 
ing clusters beneath the largest tree, and 
regale each other with the contents of 
the letters just received, which seem to 
kindle the general joy, as at some re- 
markable occurrence. 

The sunset steeps the woods with 
warm effulgence; the atmosphere flut- 
ters, freshens, and floats more freely, as 
if a further avenue had been opened out 
in space. Suddenly, the evening hymn 
soars upward to meet the coming star- 
light far out upon its way. 

The coal-black messenger bids “Good- 
night to der Boss,” and trudges on his 
homeward path, his jet face all oily with 
contentment, and rippling, more than 
once, with the noiseless outbreak of an 
inward chuckle. 
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ACCELERATED speed and easy access have 
brought, of late years, a succession of tour- 
ists to California, whose impressions are as 
varied as the seasons in which they come, or 
the localities they select for their brief tarri- 
ance. We have had visitors of that impeni- 
tent type who refuse to admit the superiority 
of our climate over all others in the known 
world; who speak disrespectfully of our style 
of architecture, in comparison with that of 
London or Paris; who talk of the galleries 
of the Louvre and the Luxembourg, when we 
modestly hint that we are in the infancy of a 
school of art; who snub us because we have 
no Central Park; who have actually seen 
bigger strawberries than ours; and, finally, 
who scarcely think it ‘pays’ to visit Yosem- 
ite. 

In the spirit of much dejection and morti- 
fication, we sit under the shadow of their dis- 
appointment; but rebound, when we remem- 
ber that we have entertained men of science 
and culture—artists and writers, theologians 
and scholars—who, while they have revived 
our intellectual activity, and perhaps infused 
a higher standard of morals and manners, 
havé confessed to an exhilarating freshness 
from the contact, which has reversed the idea 
that it is more blessed to give than receive. 
More than this: old-time scientific theories 
have been overthrown by the caprices of Nat- 
ure, in her geological formations; and the 
scientist gathers mineralogical specimens, or 
studies dips, and spurs, and angles with a 
new and absorbing interest. To the unini- 
tiated eye, what seems but a chaos of rub- 
bish is to him a revelation, and, with every 
discovery, he pins old mother earth down to 
the question of her age with irreverent curi- 
osity. Ah! she is reticent. Let him trace 
it in her wrinkles ; in the foot -prints on her 
sands, where her baby-feet once stood. Let 
him lift the awful veil of Yosemite, and ques- 
tion how long the waters have dashed in mad 


leaps from summit to base, or scan the boles 
and concentric rings of her great trees, which 
were old before he was born. 

And the artist, as he transfers to his can- 
vas rich hints of Tyrian purple and glowing 
crimson —as he catches amethystine hues, 
fading and breaking into opaline fragments 
—has he found no new studies in her myriad 
flosses of color, to repay him for the weari- 
ness of climbing inaccessible rocks, and cling- 
ing to their jagged points, with Death in the 
ravine below to catch him if he falls? 

Has the author received no hints of a type 
of character, wholly and solely Californian, 
developed by the exigencies of time and 
place? Has he studied the honest miner, 
making a Hercules of himself with his invin- 
cible courage and perseverance ; the mount- 
ain collector, exacting the poll-tax from the 
‘*heathen Chinee,’’ with ways that outstrip 
that badgered individual’s own in darkness 
and vanity ; the ditch-tender, spending his 
life in rushing from gate to gate, lest an inch 
of water, more or less, be wasted, and com- 
ing down with expletives of original cussitude 
on the unlucky culprit who has stolen a foot 
of his Yuba-dam stream? 

Has the writer found anywhere on earth’s 
broad acres, save in California, the pioneer 
woman of the mines spooning pap into a 
baby with her right-hand, kneading a batch of 
‘ris’ ’’ bread with her left, managing a sew- 
ing-machine with her elbows, and cutting out 
work with her toes—to say nothing of the 
lighter gymnastic exercises of milking and 
butter-churning? Has the maker of books 
ever peeped into an editorial sanctum in the 
mountains, and seen this same woman spin- 
ning off ‘‘copy”’ for her husband, or setting 
type in a fress-room small enough to deserve 
itsname? Phases of life have revealed them- 
selves to the theologian, also, which have 
stirred into the profound depths of old dog- 
mas ideas which have annihilated his time- 
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worn creeds, and convinced him that abstrac- 
tions and doctrines are unsatisfying husks ; 
and he has gone home a wiser man for his 
broader outlook upon humanity. 

The tourist season is again at its culmina- 
tion. Groups of strangers meet the eye at 
every turn. Even the slow Philadelphia 
Quaker climbs the shaky steps of the Joss- 
house, his sedate mind teeming with ques- 
tions which find their solution in the Chinese 
Sunday-school ; and, though still supremely 
satisfied with his own comfortable surround- 
ings, he has less commiseratio# for those of 
his California friends, as he calls to mind the 
teeming heat of the dog - days, and weathers 
with ruddy front the gentle (?) breezes from 
the bay. Apprehensions of earthquakes van- 
ish from the minds of sojourners, in view of 
the more terrible sun - stroke, which touches 
with heated finger the dizzy brain, and with 
fatal and rapid celerity hurries the smitten to 
his death-doom. There are some natures in 
which a germ of the Gypsy element is sown, 
by some mysterious power, which never finds 
development till prairie-winds or Indian wa- 
ters touch it into sudden outburst. To these, 
California is an earthl? Paradise. They fling 
off the fibrous tendrils which have bound them 
to circumscribed limits, and become migra- 
tory. If they know the meaning of the word 
**success,’’ it is accidental; for they are gen- 
erally rolling stones that gather no moss, but, 
floating down the current of their wishes to 
the shores they never find, they stumble on 
Nature’s unknown recesses, and, penetrating 
into the deep heart of her forests or scaling 
her mountain heights, enter into her grand- 
est reception-rooms—and lo! the Trees, 
which are a world’s wonder, are discovered, 
and Yosemite is unveiled. Let us welcome 
them. They are the pioneers of Poetry and 
Art. 


THE art of revealing the literary short- 
comings of a writer, without torturing his 
sensitiveness and discouraging his effort, be- 
tokens the possession of a true spirit and ge- 
nius for criticism. Many an ardent, suscept- 
ible, aspirational soul has been crushed out, 
murdered in cold blood, by those ‘fierce in- 
quisitors ’’ of literature — malevolent, ill-nat- 
ured critics, who, to air their own flimsy eru- 
dition, are perpetually gibbeting less preten- 
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tious, but more chivalrous, seekers after ex- 
cellence. It is pitiable to note with what su- 
percilious, savage sagacity these would - be 
censors often set about their graceless work 
of demolition. Place before them the rarest 
productions of genius and of art, and, like 
carrion - birds, they spread their wings and 
sail away, in dull obliviousness to charming 
landscape or enrapturing scene; and, with 
dogged persistency, peer forward, with leer- 
ing, dissatisfied glance, until fetid odors ex- 
hale themselves upon the air, giving cheerful 
promise of the feast their morbid appetite 
most craves. Having no time or inclination 
for extended observation, many a cynical 
ascetic avenges himself by waging a sort of 
predatory warfare upon such as venture forth 
upon excursive rambles. 

To disclose and hold up to view the ex- 
cellences, rather than the imperfections of a 
writer, is the province of true criticism. The 
merest witling can pick up worthless pebbles; 
but it is the skiiled, well-trained eye that dis- 
covers the diamonds among the rubbish and 
débris. An incongruous mixture of philip- 
pic, satire, and invective does not constitute 
conscientious criticism. To be a true proph- 
et of art, a critic must be generous as well 
as just. Inspiration can never plume itself 
for loftiest flight, beneath the cold shadow 
of an Areopagus assembled for judgment. 
What of fragrance can survive, where every 
delicate flower of fancy is ruthlessly picked 
to pieces, in order to make sure that its 
structure, functions, and classification be sci- 
entifically accurate? The subtile, diffusive 
aroma of the lily or heliotrope never pre- 
sumes to assert itself while in unfortunate 
contiguity with garlic or boiled cabbage. 
Great souls are generous, and diffuse the 
soft sunlight of encouragement, which pro- 
motes literary excellence and growth ; while 
selfish, disingenuous spirits, with the sirocco- 
breath of censure, can wither the fairest fruit- 
age. Severity in criticism gives no evidence 
of recondite study or literary acumen. It 
takes neither wit nor genius to carp and lam- 
poon: it is the connoisseur who discovers the 
beauties in every art. 

“Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below.” 

Then, too, true genius disdains to be fet- 
tered and burdened with tecRnicalities: the 
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rules and exactions of the cold, unsympa- 
thetic critic are like weights to the pinions, 
to keep them earth-bound. Instinct, not 
mere conventional rule, determines the habit 
of thought and expression. Idea and senti- 
ment are wedded in love, and the offspring 
of such marriages have a native, inborn sense 
of a right to life, without being hunted down 
like aliens and usurpers. When the heart, 
obedient to the overmastering inspirations of 
the soul, speaks out in its fullness, criticism 
should reverently lay aside the weapons with 
which it is wont to assail the colder sugges- 
tions of the head. 

How often is elegant inanity set down for 
polished erudition; and the most priggish 
conceits df sentiment and diction are not in- 
frequently applauded as exquisite touches of 
originality. On the other hand, how per- 
petually is heard the wailing plaint of dis- 
satisfaction at the lack of originality. With 
all due severity toward those who ‘steal a 
thought and clip it round the edge”’ till its 
paternity could never be substantiated ; and 
with just execration and righteous anathema 
for high- handed plagiarism wherever well 
established, might it not be well for every 
patron and lover of literature to leave a gener- 
ous margin for struggling genius to go upon ? 
Years ago it was asserted by one not wholly 
given to folly, that there was nothing new 
under the sun; and 2 propos to this, we may 
be pardoned for closing our little homily with 
a few choice and apposite thoughts, which 
fell under our eye some years since, and which 
may be no longer preserved, except in the 
dim pencilings of our commonplace - book. 
They are too good to be lost. The gifted 
and sagacious writer says: 

“ Originality, indeed, in the primary sense, exists 
mainly in the dreams of him who has never read 
what people wrote before his day. The ideas, the 
arguments, the figures of speech, the fancies, and 
even the fun that we meet every day have many a 
wrinkle of old age. Let us pray that there may be 
no literary resurrection. The disyecta membra, build- 
ing up their several skeletons and seeking their ‘ affin- 
ities,’ the long-estranged and much-wandering frag- 
ments of literature rushing together from far and 
near, the children of the brain hunting up their fa- 
thers, anxious authors frantically pursuing and affec- 
tionately claiming their putative offspring, the joyful 
escape of many a thought from its burial-place among 
aliens and vagabonds, would be a spectacle too dis- 
tracting to the literary world. There would be no 
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new era of literature for a generation to come after 
such an event. The theretofore credulous and indul- 
gent public, hoping for nothing original, and taught 
the knowledge of good and evil, would buy no more 
new books; and authors would abjure authorship as 
a refinement of larceny, published as such in all the 
statute-books, and posted on the bulletins. But pub- 
lic and authors would both be wrong. Literature is 
kaleidoscopic. An author puts into his brain frag- 
ments of thoughts, gems of poetry, links of logic, 
figures, idioms, and minor things—resolves them, and 
forthwith the charm is wrought: the combination 
which appears is something new under the sun, gives 
his brain an impulse with some new purpose or op- 
portune occasion, and lo! logic and fact, figure, id- 
iom, and gems array themselves in still newer rela- 
tions, and there is another new thing under the sun. 
The world sees what it never exactly saw before : the 
pretty glitter of a new combination, or a new, glo- 
rious, grand, and symmetrical array of things richest 
and rare.” 


THE growth and prosperity of California 
depend upon increased facilities for bringing 
to her shores a class of men who will still 
more fully develop her abundant resources. 
Hitherto that portion of the State most easily 
reached has absorbed the immigrant popula- 
tion. There are thousands of uncultivated 
acres awaiting the hand of labor, which are 
now idle. The fertility of the Santa Bar- 
bara and Los Angeles regions has already in- 
duced a great increase of population in that 
direction. Olive orchards and graperies are 
rich in the promise of oil and wine. Orange 
groves drift their sweet blossoms seaward ; 
and the tropical cocoa - palm lifts its stately 
branches around many a homestead. Still 
farther and farther south, long lines of sunny 
acres stretch their barren wastes, which the 
opening of the contemplated railroad will 
cause to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
Arizona—which has lifted imploring hands in 
vain for deliverance from the curse of barba- 
rous fiends, and as barbarous desperadoes, 
who sun their idleness in her white heats, 
and leave bloody records of rapine and mur- 
der—rejoices that this non-producing popula - 
tion, inimical to the progress of industry, will 
give place to a higher civilization than is 
possible under her present unfavorable con- 
ditions. New Mexico and Colorado await 
recruits, who shall pitch their tents over 
spreading plains, luxuriant with almost per- 
petual summer bloom. China and Japan are 
ready — with competing roads —to make the 
commerce of the world a belt, San Francisco 
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holding in her right ~.... -. ft hands the ends, 
and the power of clasping them into a circle. 
Men who have grown old hére in years and 
experience, are young again with the buoy- 
ant energy of the early days of pioneership, 
as they contemplate the possible future which 
a network of railroads promises. Men who 
looked forward to the California of to-day, 
when adodes and tents sheltered them, and 
their infrequent supplies reached. them via 
Cape Horn, again project themselves into the 
future, and realize from the outgrowth of the 
past what may yet be the triumphant and 
glorious destiny of the country they love. 
People should become familiar with the re- 
peated details cf management, construction, 
and cost —with the localities through which 
the roads are to pass—with their present and 
future advantages —their practical and per- 
manent value—so that intelligent willing- 
ness, rather than enforced obligation, shall 
lead our hope up to its stately coronation. 


THE SERENADE. 
[FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND.] 
Who wakes me from my slumbers 
With these strains from heaven drawn? 
Sweet mother! see who it may be 
That comes ere early dawn! 


I hear not —I behold not — 
Qh sleep! thou soft and mild! 
They sing for thee no serenade — 
Thou little, suffering child. 


It is not earthly music 
That fills me with delight : 
The angel calls me with his song — 
Oh mother, dear! Good-night! 
° QL. 


ONE need not reflect very profoundly in 
order to discover sufficient reasons for the un- 
deniable fact that the most popular book of 
the day is seldom the best one. Of course, 
when we speak of the best book, we mean 
the best in its line. In any other sense, the 
proposition that the popular book is not the 
best is a mere truism which furnishes no food 
for reflection. The very presence in a writ- 
er’s mind of the idea of adapting his work to 
the popular taste must impair its literary 
quality, by lowering the tone of his thought, 
or confusing the singleness of his purpose. 
This is as true of the lowest order of literary 
productions as of the highest. It applies as 
well to a sensational novel as to an epic 
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poem ; to a cookery - book as to an essay on 
the freedom of the will. Other things being 
equal, the literary work done without refer- 
ence to popularity will be superior to that 
the conscious aim of which has been to please 
the greatest number of readers. Popularity, 
however, is so capricious a goddess—if we 
may be permitted to make an immortal of 
her—that her decrees can not be anticipated, 
or even accounted for. She has but little re- 
spect for the established canons of criticism, 
and utterly ignores the accepted standards of 
taste. Her caprices constantly lead to de- 
cisions which seem to the judicious and the 
critical to be wholly independent of merit; 
so that when, by sheer accident, she occa- 
sionally bestows her smiling patronage upon 
something that is really admirable, she is apt 
to damage the subject of her eulogium with 
those discriminating minds that have learned 
to regard her praise with suspicion and her 
censure as prima facie evidence in favor of 
the thing she condemns. This disquisition 
has been suggested by the fact that the two 
best books of the season in their respective 
lines do not seem likely to achieve the widest 
popularity. We speak of Clarence King’s 
‘¢ Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada’’ and 
George Eliot’s ‘* Middlemarch,” a novel of 
the very highest order, compared with which 
such tales as Reade’s ‘Terrible Tempta- 
tion’? and Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘ Poor Miss 
Finch’? are mere sensational rubbish and 
stage claptrap. So far as popularity is con- 
cerned, ‘‘Middlemarch’’ has proved a fail- 
ure as a serial, compared with ‘Poor Miss 
Finch.” 


Mr. WHITELAW Rerp’s ideal editor, as 
outlined by him in his **Schools of Journal- 
ism,’’ is a very imposing personage. Ameri- 
can journalism, however, does not as yet 
boast such an all-accomplished paragon, 
and if a board of examiners were to make a 
tour of the newspaper offices of the land, rig- 
orously applying Mr. Reid’s standard of 
qualifications, we doubt if there is a tripod 
anywhere between the eastern and western 
seas but would have to be vacated. The 
ideal journalist must have a ‘*knowledge of 
the history of political parties in this coun- 
try,’’ a ‘*comprehensive knowledge of the 
entire history of his own country,’’ ‘‘an ac- 
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quaintance with the general history of the 
world.’? What Mr. Reid means by the last 
phrase is explained in his next sentence: 
‘*The history of civilization and of forms of 
government, of the trials that have overtaken 
each, and of the source from which its real 
perils come, of the development of diverse 
forms of civilization, and of the causes that 
have aided, retarded, overthrown each; the 
deductions of Guizot, and De Tocqueville, 


and Buckle; the recitals of Motley, Grote,’ 


Gibbon, Froude, Kinglake — whatever tells 
how governments have borne the stress of un- 
expected peril, and men have prospered, suf- 
fered, advanced, or lost ground in this or 
that condition of rule — will furnish invalua- 
ble guidance for any intelligent discussion of 
to-day’s problems of public affairs.’’ To all 
this must be added ‘‘a fair general knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of com- 
mon, constitutional, and international law ;”’ 
also, a thorough acquaintance with political 
economy, supplementing ‘‘ Adam Smith, and 
Bentham, and Malthus with John Stuart 
Mill, and Say, and Bastiat ;’? and when the 
ideal editor has gone over this ground and 
**mastered Matthew Carey, Greeley, and 
Wayland, and Bowen, he will s##/? find the 
literature of the question expanding into a 
thousand ramifications, and leading to kin- 
dred studies as complex and imperative.” 
Mr. Reid’s journalistic prodigy must also be 
master of at least two of the modern lan- 
guages. In speaking of the necessity of a 
better knowledge of grammar than the aver- 
age editor possesses, the writer repeats Grant 
White’s sneer at ‘*newspaper English ;”’ yet 
Mr. Reid himself is not quite a purist in prac- 
tice, notwithstanding the exalted standard he 
sets up for his journalistic brethren. His es- 
say abounds in blemishes of style, and when 
he tells us,‘‘a school of philosophers have 
sprung up, who pronounce,” etc., he shows 
that he is not himself guiltless of an occasion- 
al contribution to the ‘‘newspaper English,”’ 
the use of which by ‘professional or semi- 
professional writers’? he so pathetically de- 
plores. The best thing in the essay is the 
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paragraph on libel suits against newspapers, 
which is a manly utterance of wholesome 
truth—a truth, we regret to say, which very 
few California journals have been willing to 
acknowledge. 


MAny a good article sent to the press for 
publication is necessarily rejected, from the 
sheer impossibility of unraveling the chirog- 
raphy. The m’s-and n’s and 2’s and r’s 
have such a loving affinity for one another 
that there is no such thing as unclasping 
them long enough for identification. It is a 
mooted question as to who will be held re- 
sponsible for the irrepressible anathemas of 
many a jaded printer, while wrestling hope- 
lessly with a mystical continuity of undeci- 
pherable hieroglyphics. Any thing in the 
widé world but a bootless tilt with pot-hooks ! 
The stone of Sisyphus, or the waters of Tan- 
talus, are nothing when compared with it. 
A thoughtful observer would have the con- 
clusion forced upon him that there were suc- 
cessful schools devoted to the art of anti- 
penmanship, and well patronized besides. 
Might it not be wise for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington to issue an edict com- 
pelling every man, woman, and child in the 
commonwealth to write a legible hand? In 
case they fail to act, we call upon ‘‘ The So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals’’ to take the matter in hand. It will 
not do to slowly murder typos at their cases, 
or kill off the editorial fraternity by inches. 
We venture to recall Hood’s pertinent sug- 
gestions in this connection. He says: ‘* Buy 
the best paper, the best ink, the best pens, 
and then sit down and do the very best you 
can: as the school- boys do, put out your 
tongue, and take pains. So shall ye happily 
escape the rash rejection of a furious editor, 
and the heartfelt invocations (?) of the com- 
positor, and fortunately avert those awful 
mistakes of the press, which, at times, ruin a 
poet’s sublimest effusion, by pantomimically 
transforming his ‘roses’ into ‘moses,’ his 
‘angels’ into ‘angles,’ and his ‘happiness’ 
into ‘pappiness.’”’ 
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MEMOIR OF ROBERT CHAMBERS; with Auto- 
biographic Reminiscences of W. Chambers. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


Perhaps nothing is attended with more 
profit and pleasure than a review of the life- 
history of those who have lived to enlighten 
and bless the world. More particularly en- 
couraging is it to note the obscure beginnings 
and meagre opportunities of many of the 
world’s greatest benefactors—to follow’them 
in their struggles, as they resolutely resolve 
that the unremitting activity and assiduity of 
manhood shall atone for the paucity of ad- 
vantages in early years. It is inspiriting to 
remember that a large proportion of those 
who have shed light and radiance upon the 
world have worked their own way up to em- 
inence and distinction ; and proving, by their 
own experience, that ‘eternal vigilance’’ and 
well -directed energy are the price of honor 
and success, they are all the better prepared 
to offer hints and suggestions to others, who, 
with the same obstacles to overcome, are 
striving to attain the same desirable results. 

No memoir could better show what indus- 
try, diligence, and lofty purpose can attain 
than the work before us. The watchword of 
the lives herein recorded, was Energy. It 
was energy that caused the pent-up talent to 
burst the trammels of poverty and find its 
eager way forth into more promising paths. 
The author, in his prefatory note, says, “If 
a perusal of the narrative serves in any de- 
gree to inspire youth with notions of self- 
reliance, along with a hopeful dependence 
on Providence, when pressed by adverse cir- 
cumstances, I shall be more than recom- 
pensed.’? The fact of the author being a 
brother, and interblending much of interest 
in regard to his own life-history, adds pecul- 
iar value to the work. 

Born at Peebles, a small country town on 
the Tweed, in the south of Scotland, where 
their ancestors had dwelt from time imme- 


morial, William and Robert Chambers spent 
the early years of their lives—from 1800 to 
1813 — among the beautiful pastoral hills of 
that bonny place. The fragmentary notes 
and memoranda left by Robert, containing 
reminiscences from the dawn of intelligence 
to his tenth year, which cover this period, 
possess a rare-interest. Enjoying the fruits 
of uninterrupted frugality and industry for 
centuries in the old-town community, the 
ancestors of these brothers had attained to a 
somewhat enviable position, in their thrifty 
but humble occupation as manufacturers of 
woolen and linen cloths, on an antiquated 
and meagre scale. In his notes he says: 
‘Upright, pious, and benevolent, my grand- 
father very acceptably held the office of an 
elder of the church for the last thirty years 
of his existence. To the poor and wretched 
he was an ever-ready friend, adviser, and 
consoler.’’ Perhaps in this little revelation 
we have the clew to the remarkable career of 
the brothers in question, rather than in the 
strange, congenital malformation of six fin- 
gers on each hand and six toes on each foot, 
which by the neighbors was regarded as a 
most favorable omen. 

The father of Robert and William was a 
man more given to intellectual tastes than to 
business - tact, which fact in the end proved 
of great advantage to his sons, though a 
great hardship to his delicate and over- 
burdened wife. It opened the only library 
in the little, old burgh to the use and enjoy- 
ment of these young, craving minds ; and a 
handsome tribute is paid to the liberal spirit of 
enterprise which animated the cow - keeping 
country bookseller, whose generous kindness 
afforded them the opportunity for a desultory 
course of reading, which undoubtedly broad- 
ened the sphere of their ideas, and gave bent 
to their future career. Heavy pecuniary mis- 
fortune and deep family calamity compelled 
their removal to Edinburgh, in 1813, when 
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Robert was but eleven years of age; but this 
catastrophe ultimately proved the most be- 
neficent of blessings: it cleared the way for 
a new and better order of things. Referring 
to this sorrow-worn period of their lives, the 
author says : 

“ Families falling by misfortune intostraitened cir- 
cumstances, of course lose many old friends and ac- 
quaintances, at least as far as familiar, personal inter- 
course is concerned. This loss, though often the 
subject of sorrowful and angry remark, is not an 
unmitigated evil, * * * Happily the defection, real 
or apparent, ef old friends is not uncompensated. 
Sinking into a lower sphere, a new and hitherto 
undiscovered region is disclosed. A higher class, 
as we are apt to feel, has cruelly turned its back on 
us; but we are received with open arms by a very 
good and agreeable sort of people, in whose moder- 
ate incomes, and, it may be, misfortunes and strug- 
gles, we feel the pleasures of fellowship. The Vicar 
of Wakefield, it will be recollected, did not find the 
jail such a bad thing after all,” 

Theirs was the experience of suffering that 
had in it the victorious element. And now 
came the tug of conflict, the heroic wrestling 
with hard fortune. William was apprenticed 
toan Edinburgh printer—the well-intentioned, 
but thriftless father having strong convictions 
in regard to the wisdom of allowing children 
to think and struggle for themselves, deem- 
ing this the truest kindness, and any thing else 
cruelty. Robert, after an ineffectual attempt 
to secure a collegiate education, made frantic 
efforts at self-support, by private teaching 
and by a clerkship in a counting-house, from 
which place, he says, ‘*I was discharged 
for no other reason that I can think of, but 
that my employer thought me too stupid to 
be likely ever todo him any good.”’ At this 
point he eniered upon the adventurous proj- 
ect of bookseller upon his own account, and 
on a very small scale. It was like trying to 
make something out of nothing —an experi- 
ment which resulted in making of him the 
rare executive man that he was. The suc- 
cess of William in his new enterprise, en- 
couraged Robert to follow suit. He says, 
‘*T had no fear of losing caste, because I had 
no artificial position to lose ; and as for losing 
self-respect, that entirely depends on conduct 
and the motives by which it is influenced.” 
Brave, true words for a young man to set 
forth with in life’s contests! From this time 
— 1819 — until 1832, these two heroic broth- 
ers carried on separate establishments ; and 
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their resolute struggles during those Au- 
gustan days of Edinburgh, when Jeffrey and 
Scott, Wilson and the Ettrick Shepherd, 
Dugald Stewart and Addison, were daily giv- 
ing their rare and ripe thoughts to the world 
and distinguishing old Edinburgh as a Iiter- 
ary centre, are of thrilling interest. The lit- 
erary ability of Robert Chambers was first 
displayed in his ///ustrations of the Author 
of Waverley and Traditions of Edinburgh— 
the latter being an authentic and amusing 
detail of old memories and associations with 
which that romantic locality abounded. It 
was dedicated to Sir Walter Scott, who had 
generously contributed materials for the work, 
and who proved a valuable friend and a sub- 
stantial benefit to him in his labots. Both 
works were well received. Others followed 
in rapid succession, still further extending 
his reputation as a writer. His History of the 
Rebellion of 1745 attained the greatest and 
most enduring popularity of all his works. 
About this time, Archibald Constable — 
then the unquestioned Emperor of the pub- 
lishing world, pressed Robert into the service 
of Constable’s Miscellany. Shortly after, 
the brothers united their efforts upon the 
Gazetteer of Scotland, as a mere filling in of 
the intervals of business. In January, 1832, 
was issued the prospectus of Chambers’ Ed- 
inburgh Fournal, which speedily attained a 
circulation of over 50,000. It would seem, 
indeed, that all previous hardships and ex- 
periences had been but a system of training 
in strict adaptation for the field they were 
destined to occupy, as proprietors of one of 
the largest and most successful publishing 
houses in Scotland. Of the closing years of 
Robert’s life, his last days, death, and char- 
acter, we have a full and tenderly written 
history. He produced upward of seventy 
volumes during his long and laborious life ; 
and as he died in his sixty-ninth year, it 
would average more than one to every year. 
Excessive literary labor produced nervous 
prostration, and hastened his death. The 
tribute of his brother to the quality of his 
literary efforts does not transcend the truth. 
He says, ‘* His whole writings had ‘for their 
aim the good of society, the advancement, 
in some shape or other, of the true and 
beautiful.”’ 
A better book for the perusal and contem- 
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plation of both old and young, could not 
find its way into the family library. 


Gop-Man. By L. T. Townsend, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the School of Theology, Boston 
University. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
The amount of original matter in this vol- 

ume bears about the proportion to the quota- 

tions, of Gratiano’s grain of wheat to the two 
bushels of chaff; but so far as quality and 
value are concerned, the copious excerpts 
from other writers are the wheat in the pres- 
ent case, while the scanty disquisition con- 
tributed by the author is the chaff. We 
should infer that Doctor Townsend keeps as 
many commonplace -books as the eccentric 
and indefatigable author of A Zerrible Temp- 
tation, with an Jndex ad Indices in addition, 
and that he had poured out their entire con- 
tents into the present compilation. But the 
book will be found none the less valuable and 
interesting—rather the more so—to those who 
are deeply interested in its subject, because 
of its poverty of original disquisition. Doc- 
tor Townsend has collected, with prodigious 
industry and considerable discrimination, the 
most noteworthy utterances of the deepest 
thinkers and the most learned theologians on 
the religious problems that hinge upon the 
character of Jesus, and the true place of 

Christianity among the religions of the world. 

His range of citation is broad and catholic 

enough to include such intellectual opposites 

as Ruskin and Bishop Butler, Herbert Spen- 
cer and Cudworth, Ernest Renan and Doctor 

McCosh. Passages from Schiller, Tennyson, 

Browning, Emerson, and Theodore Parker 

figure in strange companionship with screeds 

of doctrine from austere Calvinistic divines. 

St. Austin and Tertullian rub shoulders with 

Victor Hugo and Jean Paul Richter ; the de- 

ities of the nations—Brahm and Buddha, Jove 

and Jehovah, and the Great Spirit of our North 

American aborigines—meet in Doctor Town- 

send’s pages on terms almost as companiona- 

ble as in Bayard Taylor’s AZasqgue of the Gods. 

If, however, there is any thing in what we 

have sdid that conveys the impression that the 

book is a crude collection of heterogeneous 
material, we wish to correct that impression. 

Wide as is the range of quotation, it is almost 

invariably pertinent—so much so, that a 
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chapter whieh is a patchwork from a hun- 
dred different writers is almost ‘as coherent 
and consecutive as if it were the work of 
one. 

The spirit of the book is refreshingly large 
and catholic ; and it is an encouraging sign 
of the times that a Doctor of Divinity and 
authorized teacher in an orthodox theological 
seminary can give utterance to ideas so broad 
and philosophical as find expression in the 
six chapters on ‘‘ Essential Theology.’’ 

The division of the book entitled ‘*Com- 
parative Theology,’’ furnishes remarkably 
clear and concise sketches of Brahminism, 
Buddhism, the religious ideas of the Greeks 
and Romans, of the Israelites and Ishmael- 
ites, and of the aboriginal Americans. In 
the fifty-five pages devoted to this branch of 
his subject, Doctor Townsend has succeeded 
(chiefly by means of quotations from other 
writers) in conveying a more accurate and 
adequate notion of the scope and spirit of 
these theologies—or mythologies—than one 
would conceive it possible to give in so limit- 
ed aspace. In all these systems the author 
finds some elements of ‘‘ Essential Theolo- 
gy ’’ —some portions of the body of perma- 
nent and universal truth which constitutes 
the religion of humanity. Instead of depre- 
ciating the religious ideas underlying the 
pagan philosophies, he delights in tracing 
analogies between them and the doctrines of 
Christianity. Thus, he shows that Brahm, 
**the One Supreme,”’ seeming to his devotees 
too awful and too holy to be directly ap- 
proached by mortals, a mediator, or ‘inter- 
vening one,’’ was sought, and was found in 
Brahma, an image or reflection of Brahm, 
‘the light flowing from the source of light.”’ 
Brahma sacrifices himself by descending to 
the earth, and also sacrifices his own son, or 
emanation, for human good. The whole de- 
velopment of Brahminism is characterized as 
‘‘an elaborate, scholarly, and persevering 
effort to explain the various phenomena of 
Nature,”’’ and also ‘‘a@ restless search after a 
living and incarnate intelligence to communi- 
cate with man and to disclose to him the oth- 
erwise unknowable.’ The **twice-born”’ of 
the Brahmins is declared to be ‘not unlike 
in form to the second birth of the Christian 
faith,’’ while the creating Brahm, insepara- 
ble from the Absolute Thought, and corre- 
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sponding with the Egyptian ‘‘ Intelligence” 
and the ‘* Wisdom”’ of the Book of Préverbs, 
«is the Brahmin’s anticipation of the Word- 
Reason in the Gospel of John.’’ In the same 
broad spirit, Buddhism is pronounced to be 
‘one of the sublimest religious phenomena 
that has visited the world.” ‘It is a late 
day,’’ says the author, ‘‘for Christianity to 
fall into a jealous fit for fear that she has 
something to lose from paying respect to the 
thoughts of so many men. There is truth in 
Buddhism —an inward, perennial truth —or 
there is truth nowhere. These forethoughts 
of the Buddhists may be as good and the 
same as our after-thoughts.’’ 

In order to show, that, notwithstanding the 
lax morals of the Homeric gods, the Greeks 
and Romans were not destitute of sentiments 
of religious reverence, Doctor Townsend 
quotes liberally from their poets and phi- 
losophers. From Aéschylus, whom he calls 
“‘the later theological poet of Greece,’’ he 
cites such epithets, applied’ to Jupiter, as 
the ‘‘universal cause,’’ the ‘‘all-seer,’’ the 
‘‘all-wise,’’ the ‘‘holy,’’ the ‘ merciful,” 
the ‘most high and perfect one, the blessed 
Zeus.”’ Of course, he finds no difficulty in 
proving by reference to the writings of Pla- 
to, Plutarch, Pliny, and Seneca that these 
‘‘heathen philosophers”’ were not ignorant 
of the principles of ethics, and that they rec- 
ognized substantially the same moral obliga- 
tions now respected in civilized communities. 

Coming to the Israelitish religion, our au- 
thor declares that it rests upon the same basis 
as Islamism, and that ‘‘the basis of it is not 
distinctively Hebrew, but is, beyond question, 
natural, and common to all the other Semitic 
nations.”’ The old Canaanitish chieftains, 
Melchisedec and Abimelech, worshiped the 
same God as Abraham; and “long before 
the Patriarch reached the Land of Promise, 
and while his father was engaged in idol- 
making, the beautiful hills of Palestine were 
adorned with altars and smoking with sacri- 
fices to the same one Being who is found in 
the original development of Brahminism.”’ 

Mohammedanism is dealt with in the like 
philosophical and candid spirit. Moham- 
med, we are told, aroused the Arabs from a 
state of idolatry. He was one of the great- 
est of men. He was religious, not ambitious. 
‘*His purpose was to revive the religion of 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Like Zoroaster, 
Sakya-Muni, and Martin Luther, Mohammed 
was a Protestant reformer; and like them, 
too, he was no sham or false man.”’ His 
first public act was to abolish idols and idol- 
worship, and to point the people to one Al- 
lah. His heart is better than his philosophy. 
Though his system is a system of error, ‘it 
has done not a little for the cate of truth.” 

The division of the book entitled ‘* Essen- 
tial Theology,’’ seeks to show that the essen- 
tial truths of religion are confined to no par- 
ticular system ; that there is in the world ‘a 
gospel hoary with antiquity,’’ which existed 
before there was a Bible, or a sacred book of 
any creed. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ says the author, 
‘*the gospel has by some been preached ev- 
erywhere since the days of Abel.’’? Chris- 
tians ought not, he thinks, to be troubled 
when skeptics assert that the ideas of a 
mediator, of incarnation, and sacrifice are as 
old as the race; ‘‘that Christian dogmas 
based upon these and kindred subjects have 
no better or different foundation than those 
of all other [sc] Paganisms, and that Chris- 
tian ideas and symbols are, at best, but sec- 
ond-hand.”” To meet such assertions by de- 
nying the correctness of all heathen concep- 
tions, he pronounces a sad mistake. 

Entering upon the subject the discussion 
of which is the chief object of the volume, 
namely, the relation which Jesus bears to his- 
toric events, Doctor Townsend lays down the 
proposition that there are but three positions 
which thinking men can occupy. He states 
these positions thus: 1. That Jesus was a 
mere man, not altogether faultless, who fell 
into line with providential developments. 2. 
That he was a being more than human, and 
less than infinite. 3. That ‘the was both 
Nazarene, artisan, and Almighty God.’’? The 
last is the position maintained by the author, 
in the divisions of the work entitled ‘* Rec- 
ords,”’ ‘* Humanity of Jesus,’’ and ‘‘ Divinity 
of Jesus.’’ In the conduct of his argument, 
he strangely ignores all those aspects of the 
question developed by recent critical investi- 
gations. ‘In settling these matters,’ he 
somewhat vaguely says, ‘‘we must depend 
primarily, of conrse, upon the records of his 
life. Taken as a whole, shall we believe 
them or not? If we can not appeal to them 
as true, what substitute exists? The life of 
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Jesus can not be re-written from new dafa.’’ 
This is a clear begging of the whole question 
proposed for discussion, and involves an un- 
conditional surrender of modern criticism to 
authority, wiping out as not worthy of con- 
sideration or argument the scholarly research- 
es of the last half-century. The necessity 
for a dispassionate history of the first two 
centuries, in otder to settle the position of the 
canon with reference to the general mass of 
early Christian literature, does not seem to 
be at all recognized by our author. He 
assumes that the record of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, as found in the four Gospels, 
must be accepted as historical, ‘‘ because 
the life of Jesus can not be re-written from 
new data.”’ In proof of the divinity of Jesus, 
the author appeals, first, to the ‘* Recorded 
Facts ’’ jn the New Testament; second, to 
** Apostolic Opinions ;”’ third, to ‘‘ Contem- 
poraneous Public Opinion ;’’ fourth, to ** Per- 
sonal Testimony ;’’ fifth, to ‘‘ Early Chris- 
tian Opinion ;’’ sixth, to ‘*Modern Opin- 
ions and Estimates ; ’’ seventh, to ‘* Christian 
Consciousness ;’’ and eighth, to ‘‘ Christian- 
ity.’’ To the critical skeptic this mode of 
arguing the question must be entirely unsat- 
isfactory, because it assumes, as premises, 
the positions which seem to him the very 
ones that most require proof; and then 
marches on to conclusions which he would 
not care to dispute, the premises being es- 
tablished. The ‘‘ Recorded Facts ’’ are de- 
rived from the four Evangelists ; the ‘* Apos- 
tolic Opinions ’’ are mainly from the Epistles 
and the Acts of the Apostles ; the ‘*Contem- 
poraneous Public Opinion ”’ is supplied from 
the same sources; the ‘‘ Personal Testimony ”’ 
consists of the declarations of Jesus about 
himself which are found in the Gospels. 
** Are not his words, after all else is said,’’ 
asks Doctor Townsend, ‘‘that which must 
remain for men an ultimate appeal?” It 
will thus be seen that what the author pre- 
sents as three distinct lines of argument, or 
three distinct species of evidence, are in real- 
ity but one —and one which can have no in- 
fluence with the class of minds that need ar- 
gument to bring them to the conclusion at 
which the author has arrived. Coming to 
the fifth head, ‘‘ Early Christian Opinion,’’ 
Doctor Townsend, of course, experiences lit- 
tle difficulty in showing that, in the belief of 
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the infant church, Jesus was a supernatural, 
or at least a superhuman being. We are 
not aware that this point has been disputed 
even by the Theists of the school of James 
Martineau and Theodore Parker, though they 
might not be willing to accept, as Doctor 
Townsend seems to do, the statements of Ire- 
nus and Tertullian as evidence of the opin- 
ions prevailing among Christian disciples in 
the second century. Our author’s sixth head, 
‘* Modern Opinions and Estimates,’’ consists 
of a vast number of citations from modern the- 
ological and philosophical writers, showing 
how deeply and reverently they have been 
impressed by the character of Jesus. These 
‘* testimonies ’’ come from minds of great di- 
versity of constitution and training. Among 
them are Fichte, Lessing, Jacobi, Goethe, 
Rousseau, Carlyle, Jefferson, Channing, Pres- 
ident Walker, and Doctor Bellows. A some- 
what curious feature of this branch of an ar- 
gument designed to establish the proposition 
that Jesus ‘* was both Nazarene, artisan, and 
Almighty God,’’ is, that more than four- 
fifths of the witnesses cited to show what is 
**modern opinion”? on this subject, are ut- 
terly opposed to the proposition. Mr. Greg, 
in his Creed of Christendom, says: ‘* We re- 
gard Jesus, not as the perfection of the intel- 
lectual or philosophic mind, but as the per- 
fection of the spiritual character—as surpass- 
ing all men of all times in the closeness and 
depth of his communion with the Father. In 
reading his sayings, we feel that we are hold- 
ing converse with the wisest, purest, noblest 
Being that ever clothed thought in the lan- 
guage of humanity. In studying his life, we 
feel that we are following in the footsteps of 
the highest ideal yet presented to us upon 
earth.’? There are very few of Doctor Town- 
send’s ‘‘ modern witnesses’? who go farther 
than this. Yet how far short is this of a 
**testimony ”’ in support of the proposition 
he is maintaining ! 

Among the more unpleasant features of 
the book is a certain pedagogical dogmatism 
of tone on the part of the author in his allu- 
sions to eminent thinkers and scholars who 
differ with him in opinion. This occasional- 
ly assumes the form of condescension and 
gentle patronage. Thus, the Doctor says: 
‘*Schleiermacher, and after him Theodore 
Parker, were not far from the truth in,’’ etc.; 
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‘Our friends of the opposition are right, 
but perhaps.forget themselves when,’’ etc. ; 
‘*Says Maurice, correctly, in speaking of the 
Romans,”’ etc.; ‘* The position taken by 
Mackay is sensible ;’’ ‘* Dorner’s conclusion 
is liberal ;’’ ‘* No thorough student will hes- 
itate to indorse the statement of Harris ;’’ 
‘*Coleridge also expresses what is approved 
by all.”” This venial error of taste develops 
into something offensive, and almost vulgar, 
when it carries the writer so far as to make 
him speak of James Martineau’s ‘‘admit- 
ting’’ this or that ‘in his better moments”’ 
—these ‘‘ better moments ’’ being those when 
he sees things through Doctor Townsend’s 
spectacles. 

But, with all its defects, the book is a val- 
uable one of its class. It evinces, if not great 
learning, at least great industry and labori- 
ous patience. There are few hopeful fields, 
either ancient or modern, in which the author 
has not gleaned for material suitable for his 
purpose ; and he has used little that is not 
valuable, even if it is not always directly per- 
tinent. Those readers who care enough for 
such works as Ecce Homo, Ecce Deus, Ecce 
Deus-Homo, and the like to have given them 
a place in their libraries, would do well to 
find space for Doctor Townsend’s volume on 
the same shelf. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. By Adeline 
Trafton. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


We no longer revel in the ‘‘ bouquet’’ of 
foreign travel. Its rich wine has become to 
us an every-day feast. The annihilation of 
leagues of space has rendered strange cus- 
toms familiar, and we turn aside from stereo- 
typed phrases of description, bored with their 
tediousness, eager for individual impressions. 
There is an independent and saucy daring in 
the opening chapter of this volume which, 
perhaps, belongs to the average American 
girl, but it is not always supported by the 
pervading sense of freshness and vitality ap- 
parent throughout the book. ‘*We were 
going to Europe—Mrs. K—— and I—alone,”’ 
is the announcement which prepares the read- 
er to enjoy a sketchy portfolio of experiences 
delightfully free from statistics. In an off- 
hand way, we are told that ‘descriptions 
are tiresome, and dimensions nobody reads.’’ 
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In the absence of these at starting, we have 
little womanly anxieties about luggage, and 
a complacent appreciation of railway travel 
between Liverpool and London, relieved by 
flying glimpses of the road in passing : 


** There was a kind of luxury, notwithstanding our 
prejudices, in this English railway - carriage, with its 
cushions all about us, even beneath our elbows—a 
restfulness unknown in past experience of travel, in 
the ability to turn our eyes away from the flying 
landscape without to the peaceful quiet, never-in- 
truded-upon, within. 1 doubt if any part of 
England is looked upon with more curious eyes than 
that lying between Liverpool and London. It isto 
so many Americans the first glimpse of strange lands, 
Spread out in almost imperceptible furrows, were the 
velvet-turfed meadows, the unclipped hedges—a mass 
of tangled greenness between; for miles and miles 
they stretched away, with seldom a road, never a soli- 
tary house. The banks on either side were tufted with 
broom and yellow with gorse; the hill-sides in the dis- 
tance, white with chalk, or black with the heather, 
that would blossom into purple beauty with the sum- 


mer. We rushed beneath arches festooned as fora 


gala-day with hanging vines. Tiny gardens bloomed 
beside the track at every station; and all along the 
walls, the arched bridges, aud every bit of stone upon 
the way-side, was a mass of clinging, glistening ivy.” 

There are many such pretty word - paint- 
ings scattered throughout the volume : 


“Once, when we had begun to wind up the mount- 
ains, where a grass-grown precipice fell almost sheer 
to the valley below, a girl clung to its side, and pull- 
ed with one hand the grass from between the rocks, 
thrusting it into a bag that hung about her neck. She 
paused to gaze after us as we dashed by, a kind of 
dull awe that never rose to envy lighting her face for 
an instant,” 

Miss Trafton has the knack of producing 
effect, without entering into elaborate detail 
—a bit of still-life, a touch of color, and a 
well-arranged perspective, make a pleasant, 
though not always artistic picture. She con- 
veys impressions, rather than ideas, to the 
mind. The gathered wisdom of studious 
years does not re-appear in her pages; but 
she gives us what is, perhaps, as well: life- 
like, instantaneous views of men and things, 
which are keenly intuitive. The satire, 
though often sharp- pointed and incisive, is 
relieved by an abounding and genial humor, 
which effervesces and sparkles over every 
thing it touches. 

Having done London—superficially, of 
course —our travelers are ‘‘ away to Paris,”’ 
visit its cathedrals and churches—which are 
considerately grouped for our inspection — 
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and linger in the picture - galleries, appreci- 
atingly enjoying, yet ‘‘oppressed by the 
vastness of many of them.”’ There are no 
affected ecstasies of admiration for the ‘‘old 
masters.’’ But a little bit of natural descrip- 
tion breaks out here and there, which is de- 
licious, but tantalizing. In presenting con- 
trasts, Miss Trafton is especially felicitous. 
Here is one. Visiting the Cirgue de 1’Jm- 
pératrice, she says: ‘‘A girl, very rich in 
paint and powder, but somewhat destitute in 
other particulars, skipped and danced upon 
a slack-rope in a most joyous and airy man- 
ner. When we came out, a haggard woman, 
with an old, worn face, was*crouching in a 
little, weary heap by the door that led into 
the stables, wrapped in an old cloak; and 
that was our dancing -girl.’’ 

The little, old woman going on a journey 
— page 196— is a tender and exquisite reve- 
lation, which convinces us our ‘‘ American 
girl’’ has not in this, her first sheaf, meas- 
ured her full harvest. 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD: A Record 
of Facts, Authentic Narratives, Letters, etc. 
—narrating the Hardships, Hair - breadth 
Escapes, and Death-struggles of the Slaves 
in their Efforts for Freedom, etc. By Will- 
iam Still. Philadelphia: Porter & 
This isa bulky volume of nearly eight hun- 

dred pages, large size. The author makes 

some apologies for his style, which lacks ele- 
gance and terseness. There is a good deal of 
trash in the volume, in the line of common- 
places, and of windy, wordy communica- 
tions. An editor who had more time and 
skill would have condensed the matter into 
a book of half the present size, and would 
have thus improved the publication. Never- 
theless the volume is a good one, as a record 
of the times that were, and has a kind of 
historical importance. The theme is a novel 
one, and the facts and incidents recorded 
may not be fully apprehended by those who 
live remote from the lines of what were the 
border States, between slavery and freedom, 
prior to our recent civil war, unless their read- 
ing has kept them aware of what was done 
by the running off of negroes into Canada, 
and unless they have been privately told of 
the practical workings of the ‘‘ underground 
railroad”? by some who were connected with 


oates. 
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its operations —since secrecy was necessary 
to the success of the operations, and no one 
could be employed who could not keep a 
secret, and who did not practically ignore 
much that he saw and heard. 

Years ago, the writer hereof heard in New 
England, from the lips of a conductor who 
had lived near Quincy, Illinois, several ac- 
counts of the successful running of night- 
trains through the State of Illinois. And, 
within a year or two, he has met with one 
who lived on the li:. ‘gh the State of 
Ohio—which was ref Vitec to have had a de- 
pot in the vicinity of one o. his barns. 

No generous nature cou! fail to sympa- 
thize with the fugitive wh. was attempting 
to escape from slavery. None but a cold, 
calculating, hard man could refuse him food 
and shelter. Yet there were but few houses 
to which a fugitive could safely resort, be- 
‘cause those who otherwise might have aided 
him declined to do so, through fear of ex- 
posure, of legal harassings, of social ostra- 
cisms, of political disgrace, and of popular 
denunciation. 

This volume records the names and deeds 
and worth of several of those, who, in their 
hatred of wrong and oppression, freely, hon- 
estly, and from the purest devotion to mor- 
al principle, sacrificéd their property, their 
health, their reputation, and even their lives, 
for the sake of the slaves. Their principles, 
their aims, their wishes, and their devotion 
to their convictions we can respect; but we 
can not always approve of their measures, 
nor see any wisdom in their methods. 

The work is illustrated, rather than adorn- 
ed, with wood -cuts, which serve to enhance 
its value by giving life and reality to some of 
the scenes described. Scenes exciting and 
interesting, pathetic and ludicrous, trying and 
exasperating, are continually passing before 
us as we turn these pages; and sometimes 
we are shocked by ‘‘man’s inhumanity to 
man,”’ or thrilled by the fine enthusiasm and 
heroic endeavor of some soul in which burn- 
ed the true Promethean fire. 

Necessarily these incidents and narratives 
connect themselves with escapes from Mary- 
land and Virginia principally, since they all 
came under the observation of the author 
himself, whose home was in Philadelphia ; 
but things were done in much the same way 
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in other States. Large cities, however, af- 
ford more facilities for successful escape from 
pursuers than do even forests and sparsely 
peopled stretches of country ; and therefore 
more negroes have escaped through Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati than through all oth- 
er places put together, as we suppose. But 
all this business is over with now; and we 
seem like them that dream, when we re- 
member how short the time really is since 
the ‘‘ Fugitive Slave Law”’ was actually in 
force. 

This brief notice of a long story may be 
fitly concluded with the following narrative 
of the escape, from Baltimore, of Lear Green, 
a girl of ‘*dark- brown color,’’ and eighteen 
years old, who wished to marry, but not asa 
slave : 


** An old chest, of substantial make—such as sailors 
commonly use—was procured. A quilt, a pillow, and 
a few articles of raiment, with a small quantity of 
food and a bottle of water, were put in it, and Lear 
placed therein; strong ropes were fastened around 
the chest, and she was safely stowed among the ordi- 
nary freight, on one of the Ericsson line of steamers. 
Her intended’s mother — who was a free woman — 
agreed to come as a passenger on the same boat. 
How could she refuse? The prescribed rules of the 
company assigned colored passengersto the deck. In 
this instance, it was exactly whefe this guardian and 
mother desired to be: as near the chest as possible. 
Once or twice, during the silent watches of the night, 
she was drawn irresistibly to the chest, and could not 
refrain from venturing to untie the rope and raise the 
lid a little, to see if the poor child still lived, and at 
the same time to give her a breath of fresh air. 
Without uttering a whisper, that frightful moment, 
this office was successfully performed. That the si- 
lent prayers of this oppressed young woman, togeth- 
er with her faithful protector’s, were momentarily 
ascending to the ear of the good God above, there 
can be no question. Nor is it to be doubted that 
some ministering angel aided the mother to unfasten 
the rope, and at the same time nerved the heart of 
poor Lear to endure the trying ordeal of her perilous 
situation. She declared that she had no fear. After 
she had passed eighteen hours in the chest, the steam- 
er arrived at the wharf in Philadelphia; and in due 
time the living freight was brought off the boat, and 
at first was delivered at a house in Bailey Street, oc- 
cupied by particular friends of the mother. Subse- 
quently, chest and freight were removed to the resi- 
dence of the writer, in whose family she remained 
several days, under the protection of the Vigilance 
Committee. The chest in which Lear 
escaped has been preserved as a rare trophy; and her 
photograph, taken while in the chest, is an excellent 
likeness.” 


This escape was in 1855. 
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A MILLER’s STORY OF THE WAR; OR, THE 
PLEBISCITE. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


It has been asserted that these joint authors, 
by their works — Madame Thérése, Le Con- 
scrit, and Waterloo—have done more for the 
cause of peace than all the Peace Congresses 
ever held in Europe. A later work —that 
graphic historical romance, Zhe /nvasion— 
was reviewed in these columns not long since. 
In the work before us we have the story of 
the late great struggle, with vivid and minute 
delineations of the adventures, sufferings, 
and sentiments of the Alsacian peasantry, to- 
gether with a full review of the causes which 
brought about the dreadful conflict. The 
authors deal in the most scathing analysis of 
governmental weakness and corruption, as 
well as social infirmities and sins. They are 
well prepared for the treatment of their 
theme. A prefatory note says: ‘In the 
present work they have been influenced by a 
double motive: the desire to still further 
emphasize that noble principle —the beauty 
of peace, industry, and popular education— 
which has formed the mainspring of their labor 
hitherto, and the burning scorn and indigna- 
tion felt by every right - thinking Frenchman 
for the reckless and selfish ambition, and the 
besotted ignorance and stupidity, of the hand- 
ful of men and women who plunged their 
once smiling country into the late disastrous 
war.’ This is strong language, but no more 
emphatic than might be expected from na- 
tives of Alsace, who are essentially French 
in thought and feeling. 

In the volume before us, the energized au-. 
thors have mainly devoted themselves to a 
full and thorough exfosé of the chicanery and 
corruption by which was achieved a seeming 
overwhelming triumph for Imperialism. We 
have, also, a complete and graphic history 
of the f/édiscite, or imperial decree, of the 
year 1870—enacted shortly before the war, 


formulized by the Emperor, and confirmed 


by the Senate—giving an illusive air of pop- 
ular indorsement to the Napoleonic dynasty. 
Perhaps the logical deductions of MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian may be taken with the least 
degree of allowance, notwithstanding their 
literary excellence and acumen. It is re- 
corded of Erckmann, that, twenty years 
since, when he went to Paris to devote him- 
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self to the study of law, he found the Code 
Napoléon and Institutes of Fustinian un- 
congenial tasks, and only succeeded in pass- 
ing the dreadful ordeal of examination by 
means of the mechanical knowledge acquired 
in committing to memory the entire Code 
Napoléon—which marvelous feat cost him 
his entire suit of hair. He frankly admitted 
that the simplest legal proposition, transcend- 
ed his powers of comprehension. Hence, if 
the reader can not as readily discern the full 
logical connection between the p/édiscite and 
the late war as do the impassioned authors, 
there need be no cause for self-condemnation. 
No writer can be best in all things, and MM. 
Erckmann -Chatrian have combined excel- 
lences that effectually overshadow any minor 
imperfections. Their marvelous descriptive 
talent, their ingenious use of picturesque in- 
cident, their affluence of detail, their intel- 
lectual sparkle and vitality, their sympathetic 
appreciation of persons and surroundings, 
their uncompromising devotion to principle, 
their frank, sincere spirit, coupled with an 
unconquerable zeal and devotion to their 
work, place them in the foremost rank of 
historical artists. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST; AND TALES OF 
Home. By Bayard Taylor. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Sons. 


This volume is a compilation of popular 
magazine articles—the first, which gives title 
to the work, being the most meritorious. 
The author is never guilty of stupidity ; 
whatever he writes is readable and refresh- 
ing. To say, however, that we like him 
best in his sketches of travel, is to do him no 
injustice. He is not only skilled in the art 
of traveling, but sees all there is to see, and 
has a capital knack of telling it. He has, 
however, done something not unworthy him- 
self, in Fohn Godfrey’s Fortunes and Han- 
nah Thurston—the latter especially eliciting 
pleasant commendations from both the En- 
glish and American press. AS a novelist, he 
illumines his narrative with graphic descrip- 
tion and charming touches of characteriza- 
tion. A playful humor lights up his works, 
bordering at times very closely upon satire. 
‘**Mrs. Strongitharm’s Report,’’ in the pres- 
ent volume, is a good illustration of this pe- 
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culiar vein; as, for instance, where the en- 
thusiastic pleader for ‘* Woman’s Rights’’ is 
made to say: 

** Now, the reason I write—and I suppose I must 
hurry to the end, or you will be out of all patience— 
is to beg, and insist, and implore my sisters in other 
States to lose no more time, but at once to coax, or 
melt, or threaten the men into accepting their claims. 
* * * When the States around us shall be so far 
advanced, we shall then, I firmly believe, devise a plan 
to cleanse the great Augean stable of politics by turn- 
ing into it the river of female honesty, and intelli- 
gence, and morality. But they must do this, some- 
how or other, without letting the river be tainted by 
the heaps of pestilent offal it must sweep away.” 

Bayard Taylor is a hard worker in the field 
of literature, and he confines himself to no 
restricted line of effort. The extraordinary 
popularity of the ///ustrated Library of Trav- 
el, Exploration, and Adventure, noticed else- 
where, which is edited by this singularly busy 
author, has enhanced his literary fame. What- 
ever he does, he does well ; and, in his-work, 
he goes far toward realizing Schiller’s sug- 
gestive hint, that it is the business of the true 
artist to blend the ideal with the real, and the 
real with the ideal. 


TRUE AS STEEL, By Marion Harland. New 

York : G. W. Carleton & Co. 

No writer can perpetually do his best. 
There is a possibility of writing one’s self out. 
Many a crop needs turning in for purposes of 
enriching. The volume before us might have 
been plowed in to advantage, as might Rw- 
by’s Husband—a former production from the 
same author. Mrs. Terhune has never trans- 
cended her first public offering—A/one. Her 
later works hover on the borders of insipid- 
ity. There is no need for this, if the writer 
would but gather her forces for a successful 
charge. There is such a wasteful prodigality 
of effeminate action, such a feeble diffusion 
of native strength. 

In the present work, one wrestles heroical- 
ly with her half-score of dramatis persone to 
very little purpose. After listening with 


weary unrest to “ Violet’s’’ sentimental songs, 
warbled in her fresh, although thin little 
voice, to an accompaniment of Janguishing, 
roguish glances, we are promptly introduced 
to ‘* Hadassah Todd,”’ the daughter of a Con- 
necticut store-keeper, whose rage for printed 
What won- 


paper dated from her fifth year. 
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der that such-an eventful career should fol- 
low so eccentric a childhood? And then the 
‘*‘ Humphreys,’’ whose name is legion, ‘* who 
stop at nothing when their blood is up;” 
and dear, darling little ‘‘Edith,’’ who, in 
death, enacted the peacemaker’s part. But 
it is not our purpose to tell the story. Read 
it, and we opine your verdict will be, Let the 
fair author enjoy a fallowing - time!” 


WILD MEN AND WILD BEASTs; OR SCENES 
IN CAMP AND JUNGLE. By Lieut. -Col. 
Gordon Cumming. New York : Charles 
Scribner & Co. 


The same interesting and valuable features 
whieh have contributed to the remarkable 
popularity and success of the ///ustrated Li- 
brary of Wonders, characterize the ///us- 
trated Library of Travel, Exploration, and 
Adventure, edited by Bayard Taylor. The 
distinctive aim of all these works is not alone 
to communicate instruction, but to awaken 
an interest that shall result in studious inves- 
tigation. That education which is genuine 
is not a pouring in, but a drawing out and 
developing of that which is within; or, as 
Yeomans puts it still more forcibly, where he 
says, ‘‘ Education is not a filling up of a res- 
ervoir, but the formation of mental habits ; 
and science is not an inventory of technical 
facts to be stored up in the receptacle of the 
memory, but it is a mode of mental action.” 
These works are calculated to bring the young 
into close fellowship with Nature. 

The volume before us is the second of the 
series, and is a stirring account of the ad- 
venturous experiences of the author during a 
long residence in India. Vivid sketches of 
the scenes described are strikingly illustrative. 
The style is neither flowery nor delirious, yet 
there is something of dramatic power in de- 
scription, however inartistic it may be. There 
is vigor of narration, but it is characterized 
by the same bluntness and directness that is 
manifest in the action of the Colonel in the 
‘‘camp and jungle.’’ As for instance, in the 
description of an elephant charged by a tiger: 
‘‘ The tigress burst out, I fired down, striking 
her through the loins, and as she fell over, 
the elephant turned and fled. I saw the ti- 
gress, in spite of her wound, fast gaining on 
us. Two more strides, and she would have 
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seized the elephant by the hind leg, but at that 
moment I grasped the front rail of the howdah 
in my left hand, and firing my rifle pistol-fash- 
ion, I dropped her in the middle of an open 
field.’’ There is no waste of words here—a 
plain, matter-of-fact way of telling things, 
an evident predisposition to clutch with a 
fierce grip, and spend his surplusage of rugged 
strength, as Byron says, upon something crag- 
gy. Its intense literalness argues its truthful- 
ness. The pictures are divested of all poetic 
drapery. But if forthcoming numbers furnish 
as clear, practical, and interesting a survey 
of the fields traversed as the present volume, 
the high literary character of the editor will 
not suffer thereby. 


From the 
New York: 


THE WONDERS OF VEGETATION. 
French of Fulgence Marion. 
Charles Scribner & Co. 

This volume is one of a new series of The 
Illustrated Library of Wonders ; the extra- 
ordinary success of the first series, compris- 
ing some twenty volumes, having encouraged 
the publishers to greater efforts to increase 
the value and attractions of these admirable 
books, In this second series, the size of the 
volumes is increased, the style of binding is 
substantial and attractive, and the illustra- 
tions are abundant, and generally well exe- 
cuted. These interesting and valuable works 
are edited by distinguished authors and sci- 
entists. The present volume comes from the 
hand of Professor Schele De Vere. 

This mode of treating the elementary prin- 
ciples of science is calculated to whet the 
appetites of the young for such desirable 
food. There is garnered within the pages 
before us a large amount of really interesting 
and reliable information, comprising a charm- 
ing introduction to a more extended research 
in the same direction. The student of such 
a work is in a favorable condition to pursue 
his investigations into broader fields, with 
advantage to himself and to the world. 
Facts are made plain to the simplest under- 
standing. Its clearness and perspicuity make 
it easily intelligible; and the author has made 
the world debtor to him for having brought 
so much of valuable historical and scientific 
truth within the comprehension of the young. 
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Record of Marriages and Deaths on the Pacific Coust. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FOR EVERY ISSUE OF THE “OVERLAND MonTHLY.” 


[ARRIAGES. 





: —— <== 
Femace. | . | . | Maur. FEMALE. 


Nettie F. Stubbs.. iQuiney . 16.||Mauk, Charles..... Nellie C. Hicks ... 
N. "Mattie A. Richards. San Francisco. .. 16] McClure, E.L......|Sarah L. Halsey... ‘ 
Allen, John F.. .. Emma Campbell... Sacramento... 2. [McCreary, John H.'A. Kirkpatrick .. -|Marysville... 2 
Austin, Alvah G..!|\Cornelia J. Lane... San Francisco. .||MeDonald, John W. Hannah Connelly.. San Francisco..|..... 
Baker, Norman J.../Auna E. Hewett... |Gold Run. .|/MeNorton, Samuel. Mary A. Brunsw ok Reno, Ney...... 
Barker, T. L.. .|Mary R. Simpson. .|Oakland. . 12,||Metcalf, Charles . . Sarah A. James ... Sacramento... 
Barnes, A. J.......|Lodiva Robinson.. |Grayson . . K......../ Anne L, Avery. 
Baruth, Ernst F...|D. M. Schumacher., San Francisco. . N. . Sarah C. Spear.... a 
Black, William.....| Annie F. Delahanty San Francisco. | a. B.. . Fanole B. Perrin. . San Francisco. . 
Bogart, Edwin.....|Aliee E. Bryant. . San Francisco. .».|Helen M. Bennett. .| Modesto ....... 
Roget, Frank....../Amelia Brandt,... |San Leandro. ol ... Sarah D. Cathcart .|San Franeiseo. 
Boyne, George ....|/Rosa Guthrie...... San Francisco. .. 9,||Moore, — W... Charlotte A. Magee. San Francisco. . 
Bryant, S.A....... .|San Francisco. .15.|/Moore, G. Mary E. Howard... |Sacramento . 4, 
Burton, Stephen. . ¥ Bec cccsece . Moore, Ww imtass i. . Mary R. Yeates.... AmerieauV alley May 31. 
Butler, Fred. 8... ..| a senna “i  4.||Morse, Benjamin F.| Aggie E. Norton... .| Auburn.. .. Jan. 2, 
Butler, John S..... : avila. as .||Munson, E. W Caroline A. Jones . San Francisco. 
Calmes, Joseph... .' Belle Turner...... |Neddenrip, Henry.. Catherine Dyer..../\Carson, Nev....|«... 
Oarr, James F.....|Ethel E. Mitchell. oy Francisco, .|.....20.|/Neustadter, J. H.,./Dora Danuenberg.. San Francisco. 
Charles, Robert H../Theresa Dirks... ../San Francisco. .|..... 3,||Newell, Samuel... ./Simonia McCumict, Fiddletown... 
Clark, Joho E....../Hattie M. L. Cobb../San Francisco. .|.....22,//Newman, George... Mary E. Newman.. Sacramento 
Clayton, B.F......|Anna A. Gibson... |Maine Proirie...|May —,||Nickerson, Wm. A./Sue Richardson..../A 
Connick, John W../Sarah De Haven...|Eureka......... .|Norton, David E.../Betsy A. Gardiner. 1 Dorado ...... 
Coster, Thomas... .|Annie G. Byrne... San Francisco. .|.....17./|Nougues, Joseph M. Anita Hensley..... San Jose...... . 6. 
Crampton, H.J..../Lena R. Kohler... .| Virginia, Nev...|. 1 ‘ -...|Mary E. Dorgan... ./|San Francisco..|..... ‘ 
Crosette, George H.|Isabel L. Tilden... .|Chico ie ‘Connor, Josevh.. Maggie F. Lyons.. .|San Francisco. 
Davies, Wm. A.....|Susan MeGarr.....|San Bernardino. May 26 Oeste, Wm.........| Barbara Niedecker . Sacramento ... 
Denari, John ..|Angel Devari......|Lagrange.......|Jun.17 ‘Orman, Henry, Jr. Ellie J. Knorr......|San Francisco. 
Derick, Timothy... |Sophronia Jones.. Healdsburg .. ...}7,)|Park, Charlies t.. Martha FE. Barham. Sap Francisco. 
Dolan, P.C..... Sarah E. Bowles... | Brighton.. ... d eabody, Morris F. Luella A. Whitney ./Gold Hill, ev 
Downie, Wm. J... |Martha Clark ....../San Rafael... LIES) 5/]fPearson, T. R.. Maggie C. Lyon... |CowlitaPr.,W 
Dunievy, Patrick. . | Bridget O Tuole... Gilroy... . >| eterson, "Ghes, “ii..|D. H. Davidson. . |Jackson........|.....18. 
Fahrenholz, Henry.|M.A.L. Bussenchutt San Francisco. : 19.) eee ‘Jas. R.... Emma Fulton ...../San Francisco. \Jun. 20 
age Joseph. .|Julia Hill...... Wadsworth,Nev.|..... lock, . D....|Minuie H. Mosse...'/San Francisco. .|.....19 
Fick, John F......./Caroline Schrauter. San Francisco. 2 ...|Fredericke Kroner. San Francisco. 
Soetinen, Robert.|Carrie C. Walter...San Francisco m YX .. Mary EK. Cochren ..| Brighton . 
Flint, H. T........|Kate Collins |Oakland........)+++--26. ‘red. ...|Lorana C. Clark.../Santa Cruz.... 
Forbes, Robert .... Henrietta Allen... .| Downieville . - 3. E. J. Smith 
Fosten, Charles P..|E. Simpson..... Cherokee. 12, ||Resser, Harimann. abe +++-/San Francisco. 
Fox, Henry A... Annie F. Healey ../San F rancisco..|..... 2. ‘Richards, Chas. H...M. E. y...-.-|San Francisco. 
Frevch, Uzza F....|Elizabeth Dent ... . iM (Richardson, M. .- Sacramento ... 
S Drusilla Hopwood. .| Modesto : Rigby, A. J........| Emma Stiles......./Grass Valley... 
Nellie Shepheard ..|San Leandro... .| ... 2] * ...|/Mary A. Reece...../Napa... seserlece 
.|Honora Healy....../Gold HM, Nev.. } 28. |} , Virginia Tojetti ...|San Franeiseo..}.. 

Graee, Patrick R.. Emma A. Gass.....|Oroville ..... Jun. 18,|/Rousell, Isidore W.. Johannah E. Welsh'San Francisco 
Gurnell, John ..... Frances A. Fuller .|Pleasanton . ...17,|/Ruhl, Frederic A...|Mary Christ... ...../Stockton.. 
Hannay, James... .|K. MeN. Macaulay..|San Francisco ...13,|Sagehorn, Charles . Mary Worth San Francisco 
Harris, Harvey Fannie L. Perry San Franciscu ...27,| Sargent, Edrie A... Linnie Lupwon..... Contra CostaCo. 
Hart, William. Rosalinda Goodwin| Carson, Nev.. .. «11, Schoonover, S. C... Lizzie F. Patrick.. .'Chico.... 
Harvey, W. .. {Isabelle Stevens .../ Alpine Co.... oe .|Seollay , Wm, A....| Allie M, Bean....../Napa....... ellesees 

Anna Morris.......|Sacramento ... ... §,| Shade, Josep ../Mary A. Rodgers... Vallejo......... 

Rilen Crowley .....|Napa.... veces se 16,| Shaw, Geo. H, W..| Margaret A, Ferrell At sea.. ; 
Henderson, 0. P...|Mary M. Smith ....| Wilbur, Or. 6. Shroder, E.F......' Mary L. Stebbins.. San Leandro .. 
Henderson, W.A..'L ydia M. Harer....|G. Lake Val., ‘0. May 13. Slinger, W iliam.. Eliza Kinne.......|Nevada City... |.. 
Hendrickson, J. J.. Nancy J. Parker... |Natividad.......|June 8,||Smith, FP. M.. Annie L. Hoogs. San Franeiseo. .| 
Hilton, Wm. HH. ..|Mary V. Glasgow. .|San Francisco Tl... 6.) Smith, Jame 3H, Maggie S. Turnbull Brooklyn....... 
Hoage, W alter... .. Aliei ee p y wees ed?) Suyder, A. A. Clara Baldwin..... San Francisco. 
Hornberger, Nieolas'S . Mi . / RO ‘Spohn, Jacob... Mary Bische. Sacramento 
Howe, Charies W. 8.8 — isco..|.....11,| Starr, Moses M..... Emma A. Mellsher. Beaten Cog SPicl....00 
Hull, Thomas C. : S. Kell......|Sacramento....|.....24, Stebbins, Cyrus...|Nancy E. Dewey... Dry Creck......|May 30 
Itsell, A. J... ae Aggie M. Forker.../Ione City.......|..... 6,/ Steel, John. : M. E, Buteau....... V Leinta, Nev... Jun. 20 
Jalumstein, Zelko.. Hannah Michel. Jamestown .. ie Stephens, Geo. D. .. Laura Wilcoxon.... | Yolo Co.. poocenee 
Johnson, Joseph W. Belle Kembie....../ Sacramento. _ Stevenson, Jno. W. Emma A. Gilman.. Sav Francisco. 
Jones, Lawrence A. M. M. McDonough .| Santa Cruz...../May 26, Stewart, — ..C. D. Emmons..... Lane Co., Or... 
Jones , William ..../R. Haulterman Petaluma ...... , St. Louis, A........ Mary E. O’Brien... Woodland... 
Keller, George W. . L. A. Krumbholz...'San Francisco Sumner, J. i. Sarah L. Webster. . | Brooklyn. 
Kelley, Michael F../Hannorah Slattery aay sville.. Swain, George, Jr. - Annie E. Sturgis .. San Francisco 
Kerr, J. P. .... Nancy Kane Virginia, Nev. Tickner, Wo ltes nec e ... Scott's Bar 
Kidd, Thomas ..... Antonia Rothschild. Oakland.. || Trout, Job .8....N.R. Pagnonselli. Columbia. 
Killer, William .. .. Julict Croueh Sacramento .. |iVan Schaick, i. D. Mary A. Wright.... San Benito.... 
Kiueaid, 8. C...... Armetilda S.Vallejo South Vallejo. \w alsh, W illiam. Sarah Rankin ..... San Francisco. 
King, Otis B. Mary A. Thayer.... San Francisco. . FrancesA Seymour San Francisco. 
Kirehner, H. G.J.. Rebvcca W. Coadts. San Francisco... ... Mary E.Ryder..... San Francisco. 

ake, George C Lizzie Burnett... San Francisco. .| | Wedekind, 0. T.. MatildaLengenbeck Chico ... 

Lee, John H.,....... Laura H, Hull.. Sutter Co. Williams, Allin. Mary F. Mitchell... Healdsburg.... 
Lindley, Curtis H.. Lizzie Mendenhall . Santa Clara G . Helen C. Pelton... .| Reno, Nev..... See 
L ivingstone, Chas.. ig Freeman.......|Modesto......../} ’ Jr.. M. A. Humphreys.. Stockton ....... .....16 
Lundberg, N. P. . 8. C. Swenson..|San Francisco ; P . ../(Carrie H. Smith... Alameda . 
Lyford, George W. Sarah Shear . }San Frauciseo..|.....1 food, Wesley....../Annie E. Warner. . Santa Rosa... May ‘29. 
Mann, A.J Angelina Cook... ..'Modesto ... May 19. 'Zumwalt, Louis.. Eleanor King...... Benton Co., Or.. June 6 
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NAME. | Whers. Wuen. ow Name. Where. | Wren. 
— — |Bachiott, J. C. ..[Petrotia -es-|May 

= = Baldwin’ Frank W......|San Fraveisco....|June 

10 — |Bargemann, Fre E..... |Stoekton be 

6 11 Barnane, Julia ........./San Francisco 

9 4 Barnes, Marian...... Sacramento. 

— —/Barney,Jobn C........ [knights Landing. 


- i 
aw] 


Ahern, Jeremiah ..../San Francisco jJune 24 
Ash, Thomas P.. ... Ban Francisco. . I 1 
y, Margaret FE. Ruckeye.. \May” 
Edwin A. San Francisco |June : 
, James T. San Francisco je 
Sacramento t.. 
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DEATHS. — Continued. 
WHERE. WHEN, .o al NAME. WHERE. Wun. 
m. d. | 
Saeramento.......jJune 13../.. 1 2 13 Fuller, Eila..... —- Valley...jJune 6. 
-10..|.26 — —|Fulmer, Mrs... ~ Jose .......- 1. 
«> 6 8 /Gass, George M. ..|Wyan ndotis.. peeves _ * 
«-|Arcata ......... . 65 — — |Gates, Orpha.. --/San Francisco. . 5 
--|San Luis Obis; # 3 10) Gault, John .... ..|Newcastle ........ = 
rick...)Mokelumne Hi ¥ 7 —, Geils, Klenora H.. --|San Francisco....|...... 2%... 
..15 — —)/George, Mattie --|Carson, Nev......]...++- 8.. 
3 — — Goggins, John Sacramento.......]..... 23. 
.. 43 3 — Grable, Paul............ Shady Run. May 23. 
Bb — |\Graymion, Emanuel....|San Fraveisco June 5. 
+ —|Green, William 
= 6 22) Gunn, William . 
. - 21 Gwynn, Harry H.. 
--|San Francisco. ::58 — —||Haase, Christian.. 
--/San Francisco. : —||Habich, Henry . 
-|/San Francisco ¢ 9) |Hackett, Theo.. 
E —|Hale, =" E 
eooce be = Harover, D. Cc.. 
x —|'Hart, Isaiah.. 
a -|San Francisco. A — |Hartley, John . 
Bryn, Wilhelmine N San Francisco... i 9 |Haskeil, L. S.. 
Burke, Jobn...... --/San Francisco....|.. be fi 15 Hathaway, Emma...... 
Burley, Lizzie M. . -|San Francisco... he — |Hawley, Governeur H.. 
Burrell, Ivy M. . Sa 9 |Heald, Alice M......... 
be — |Henderson, Ella.. 
> — |Henry, Samuel T. 
¥ 21| |Heple, He a he pe ieivn 
3 . —||Heuck, 
Callaghan, Margaret... a = 
Callahan, Susan... = 7 
Calloway, James. ey am cs =} } 
Calnan, Katey. San Francisco... ‘135 — —||Holmes, Beulah J... 
Campbell, John San Francisco... ti 3||Hooper, George E.......|Collinsville.. efreece 
, John...... -.— — 22,)/Hostetter, Julia H. Honey Lake Valley 
Carpenter, Abigail 1m J 
arson, Chai 27..)..33 — —| 
Cashman, John.. 21..)..54— —| 
Cassidy, Philip... n Francisco... 38..1. 66 oe ot .-|Wheatland.. 
Center, John, Jr. ealdsburg.......].. 16... .36 16, Jesse, Henry.. oe Shelburn, Nev. 
Chaffey, Charles. San Franciseo....|...... 5..|..50 — —|Johnson, Peter . -|Sacramento.. 
Christie, Peter San Franeisco....|......23..|//17 9 —| Johnson, Robert .. 
Clark, Henry E. ua  —eeeeeee a ey 1 1 16 Johnston, G. W......... 
Clark, Michal H.. -|Santa Rosa .. < 4. 1 |'Jones, Christian A......)/Ukiah....... 
Clements, Louisa H.... |: aaa 26..|. .67 Kane, Agnes. yn 
Clough, A.C........... Surprise Valley .. 2..1..50 Kearns, Sarah Marysville..... 
Cohen, Frederick... - |San Francisco. ccocee &.1,. 28 Kelley, Katie............ San Francisco... 
Colby, Margaret E.. -|San Francisco....|......—..]..— Kelly, Mary A -|Oakland,...... 
Coleman, Robert. -/South San Franc’o|......18..],. 1 Keyes, E. W Virginia, Nev.. 
Coles, Edward W. 8...../Redwood City ....|..... 16../..30 King, Sarah ---/Ophir, Nev........ 
Collison, Robert ....... Mariposa 15..}..44 Kloos, Jacob .-|/San Francisco. . 
Condon, Maurice P.. an Francisco... i..3.. & Knox, W.L..... -|Colusa.. — 
Connolly, C atherine I.. -|San Franciseo... ——_ | Krager, Augusta F San Francisco. 
Conroy, James......... San Francisco... ..32 Laing, Philip 8.. Virginia, Nev... 


Conway, Ellen C... 
Cook, 
Cook, Williametta.. 
Cooley, Carlos P 
Cossovich, Nicola . 
Cutting, Amos H.. 
Cox, Henrietta... 
Crisman, George, Jr. 
Crocker, Frank K. 


Crowley, Kate... 
Cundy, David.... 
Cusick, John . 
Cutter, Ann J,, 


Dale, Lilie te 





Dell, Herbert B. ... 
Devlin, Daniel A... 
Dilon, Catherine... 
Dougine, Daisy.... 
Douglass, David F... 


Dramler, Charles..... 
Duffy, Michael... 
Dugan, Maggie E. 
Dunn, Ellen A.... 
Raton, William A 
Eddy, Elizabeth H.. 


Edwards, Thomas, Br. : 


Fiehel, Frederick.. 
Fllis, Ardin - 
Ellis, Harriet. 
Ells, a 
Fabens, F. 
Fee, Geaete., 
Ferris, Patrick... 
Fillebrown, Jam 
Fitzpatrick, James . 
France, William 
Frazer, 
Frerichs, Charles D. 
Fricot, Jules....... 
Frisby, John Cc. 


Fuller, Charies H...... 
















-]Pacheco .. 
---|Sacramento 
-|Marysville 
San Francisco... 
-|San Joaquin Co.. 
Doyle, Thomas ......... 








-/Calistoga .... 
-|Folsom..... ee 
Sacramento... ... 



















--|San Francisco... 
-/San Franciseo....|.. 
--/San Francisco....|.. 
+++ [San Francisco... .|.. 
+++ [Michi 

-/San F 
---[Sacramento.. 

-|French Camp.. 
-}Auburn 
-|Sacramenvo -_ 
-|Sacramente...... 
---/San Francisco... 

-)San Francisco... 
-+-/San Francisco... 

-}San Francisco... 
Sacramento... ... 
-|Virginia, Nev 


Sacramento 
- | Visalia... 
Colusa . 


Sacramento.. 


-|San Franeisco....].. 





-|Petaluma.... 


-|Grass Valley .... 
-/San Franeisco... 


Stockton ....... 


San Francisco. . 


-|San Franciseo....|. 
San Francisco....|. 


5 Pumphrey's, W. T.)} 




































San Francisco.... 
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Laneaster, Degarmo . see 


Lavenson, Caroline..... 
|Lawrence, George A..... 


‘Lawrence, Pat . 


Leaeh, Christina J... 


Leach, Isaac B., Jr. 
Lebeaux, Francois 





hove, Seligman. . 

Lewis, Lewis.. 
Linden, John.... 
Lindoez, Christian 
Logan, Frank ... 
Lorenzo, Juseph Rin 


Lyneh, George A.. 
Maconochi, James 


Maguire, Edward... 


McCarty, Mary A.. 
McCounell, Thon 
MeGrath, Katie. 
McKune, James. 


McNabb, Bridget... 
McNabb, Thomas.. 


McNamee, Susan.. 
MeNeil, Lyman 
McNulty, 
Melone, Walter Cc. 
Michelson, Henry.. 
Miller, Leonard 


Molloy, Patrick... 
Menroe, Mary 
Mooser, Josie..... 
Morchia, August.. 
Mowry, Barton.. 
Murpby Dennis... 




















+H... Chile Gulch . 





Lutzenberger, Charles . 
Lynham, Thomas... .. 


Magher, Hanora....... 


McAleer, Cornelius .... 






McLaughlin, a Hi.. 





McNamara, a * A. = 


gdward C. M 












Grass Valley .. 


. San Francisco. 


‘ vraag Seeo.. 
.|San Francisco. . 

Oakland... 

|Petaluma. 


-- Ranch . 


0....]¥uba Co....... 


A... 








Stockto 





San Francisco. . 
San Francisco. . 


Weaverville ... 











Elko, Nev.. 
Austin, Nev., 











San Francisco....|.. 
Sacramento.......|.. 
San Francisco... .}.. 


: Salt Spring Vv alley a 


San Francisco... 
- San Franoisco....|.. 
San Franeisco... 
Debentas execs 





San Francisco... 


San Franciseo.... 

San Francisco....|.... 
Pioche, Nev...... 
San Francisco... 


Independence. 


... [San Francisco... 
.. San Franciseo... 
Truckee ......... 
Oakland....... 
San Francisco... 
Castroville........ 





....|Cemterville ... 2. 
. (Sacramepto...... 






San Francisco... .|Jun 
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DE A'THS. — Continued. 














.-| Virginia, Nev.. eal 
.-|San Francisco... . 
-./San Franelsco.... 


——— coe 
..|.. 8 — —| Strobel, Otto E. 
.}..4 — -| Stroker, William. 
.|..53 — —| Strong, James 
2.\.— 3 7 


FOP esaSe 8 





~ 


Sem SS4EBS nH oB 


..76 — —| Thompson, Hgrriet.. 
..|..54 — —| Thorn, Edua 
6..)..— 4 24 Tiern 
..42 — —) Tittle, ° 
4901 my Edward . 

hb C. 








| Van Horn, W. M. 
ny Van _— David 
Wallace, Isaac C 
sal Walsh, Lillie. 
a Walsh, Lizzi T 


Redding, Rosa.... 
Reed, Lillian E. L. 
Reeg, Philip....... 
Reeve, William A. 
Rich, Catherine H.. 
Ringold, William H. 
Riordan, Jogp..... 
Roberts, Thomas B 








Zl Sel BB 


tiene eee EH 
Sill ale 


ol loaleala 


~ 


— Wellington, Charlies 
—| Wheelock, Harriet B 


—| White, os. 
Whi 





2h. koeesszeueoi & 


.|San Francisco. 
.../San Francisco... . 
...| Virginia, Nev..... 
...|Virginia, Nev. 
../Smith's Flat. 





Witox, Isaiah R.. 
Williams, Evan .. 
Williams, Francis 
Williams, John. 
Winter, 6. P.J.F 
ey Daniel .. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


From A. Roman & Co., San Francisco: 

THREE Books oF Sonc. By Henry W. Longfellow. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

A MILLER’s STORY OF THE WAR; or, The Plébiscite. New Yorl®: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 

A REPRESENTATIVE LIFE OF HORACE GREELEY. By L. U. Reavis. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. 

CAPER-SaAucE. By Fanny Fern. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 

FIFINE AT THE FAIR, AND OTHER Poems. By Robert Browning. Boston: J. R. Osgood 

Co. 

GE®B THEE BEHIND Me, SATAN. By Olive Loga New York: Adams, Victor & Co. 

JosepH Mazzini. His Life, Writings, and Bolitical Principles. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 

‘* PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH,’’ AND OTHER Essays. Philadelphia: J ee & Co. 

STUDIES IN POETRY AND PHILosopHy. By J. C. Shai New York’: urd & —— 

THE Lorp’s PRAYER. Nine Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. By F. D 
Maurice. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

THE Lire oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By W.H. Lamon. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

THE Lire oF HorACE GREELEY. By James Parton. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

THE SCIENCE OF AESTHETICS. By H. N. Day. New Haven: C. C. Chatfield & Co. 

= —_ ON MEN AND THINGS. By Angelina Gushington. New York: G. W. Carle- 

n & Co. 


From A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco: 
GoetHE: His Lire AND Works. By = Calvert. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
LirrLe GRANDMOTHER. By Sophie May. ston: Lee & Shepard. 
Notes ON ENGLAND. By H. Taine. New York: Holt & Williams. 











